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THE OPEN DOOR 



CHAPTER I 

Wherein Mrs. Colston^ the Misses Meigs^ and Mrs. 
Henrietta Battersby are greatly exercised in their 
minds over the facade of a house; and a dog es- 
capes. Likewise detailing some conversation with 
a policeman. 

IT was the shutters of No. 86 Linden Avenue that 
caused all the trouble, and, possibly, also the 
door — the shutters that were always closed and the 
door that seemed always open. 

This inconsistency on the part of the house-front 
bothered many people. Men hurrying to and fro 
at their business were wont to comment. Being 
men, they let it go at that. Those who were really 
obliged to suffer the pangs of curiosity unsatiated 
lived in the three sober-fronted houses that stood 
behind narrow gardens and prim privet hedges di- 
rectly across the street. To them, when first they 
moved into the neighborhood, the locked shutters 
and the unlocked door presented many problems, 
and many were the conjectures ventured in explana- 
tion thereof. As the years lengthened, its role of 
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an unusual domestic arrangement merged into the 
staid dignity of an established institution ; it became 
a Sphinx to gaze at impassively from shaded win- 
dows in hours of boredom, a succulent fruit to prof- 
fer callers when the orange of other folks' scandal- 
ous doings had been sucked dry. Not that the gen- 
tle ladies who lived at Nos. 34, 36 and 38 ever 
dreamt that they were laying themselves open to a 
charge of gossiping. Jamais de la viel But, as 
they were women long before they had become house- 
wives with engrossing responsibilities which left them 
not more than two hours a day to follow the per- 
fervid Pursuit of the Tongue, the paradoxical fa9ade 
of No. 36 never ceased to pique their curiosity. 

What went on behind those closed shutters, none 
of them knew for a certainty. 

Why the woman who lived there chose to be so 
secretive, was quite beyond their comprehension. 

What her appearance was like, they hadn't even 
the ghost of an idea; for, as each of them knew, 
Kitty Flint had never crossed her threshold into the 
street for fourteen years. 

" Some one ought to go over there and ask Miss 
Flint, in the name of public morality, to keep her 
shutters open." 

This ultimatum, Mrs. Colston, who lived in the 
first of the brownstones, delivered to her husband 
one evening at dinner across a really pyrotechnic 
display of cut glass, Haviland and silver. 
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Being a man of few words and those nicely se- 
lected, Mr. Colston continued buttering his bread 
with deliberation; and, the process completed, re- 
marked with equal deliberation, " If you are so anx- 
ious to know, why don't you go over and ask her 
yourself? " 

** It would look too much like minding other peo- 
ple's business." 

" But don't you think . . .'' 

" No. I am quite sure it is out of the question." 
As her words were accompanied by the resounding 
clatter of a serving spoon, the conversation came to 
a lull. 

In the course of the two and twenty years since 
he had forsaken the blissful though solitary estate 
of the bachelor for the dual but no less blissful rela- 
tions of the Benedick, Benjamin Colston had learned 
that peace at home — in his home, at least — de- 
pended upon the extent to which one permitted one's 
wife to have her say. Have her say she must, and 
have it Mrs. Colston did — with dictatorial insist- 
ence. In the beginning he used to think this self- 
assertion due to the fact that she was a woman with 
rather — er, Advanced Ideas, though finally he 
brought himself around to believe that her auburn 
hair alone was reprehensible. " Nice girl, Connie," 
he used to mumur in the chambers of his heart after 
they had had a set-to, " only she just can't help it. 
Red-heads are bound to be that way." And this 
homely philosophy afforded him much solace. 
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Naturally, he never voiced such sentunents to his 
wife, not even in the most justifiably acrimonious of 
his moods, for, in her opinion, her greatest glory 
was that crown of Titian hair — and her coiffures 
(as she elaborated and enlarged them from year to 
year) simp-ly stun-ning! For its tint, however, she 
was not to blame ; the impartial Divinity that shapes 
our ends and an auburn-haired maternal parent 
could best answer the reason why. But for the flam- 
boyant way her attire was accustomed to break out 
at unexpected places into veritable orgies of deco- 
ration, only Constance Colston could make answer. 

Even as her colors burst forth, so would her choler 
unexpectedly blow up into the veriest tempests, 
tempests that were often the despair of her friends 
though never of her husband ; he alone knowing how 
to steer the bark of marital happiness into the har- 
bor of silence when gathered the dark clouds of her 
wrath and shivered the forked lightning of her im- 
perious ego. That wisdom, engendered in two 
and twenty years, made Benjamin Colston munch 
his bread with as much deliberation as he had but- 
tered it, after the which he once more ventured out 
into the open sea of conversation. 

" But, as I was going to say, my dear," — he 
noticed that the endearment had changed his wife's 
depreciative scrutiny to a glance of tenderness — 
** don't you think you might make a little social call 
on Miss Flint some afternoon, and er-r, while you're 
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there, b-broach the matter of the shutters in a light 
way so that . . .'* 

" Oh, dear — no, Benjie ! " Mrs. Colston bridled 
in a manner that showed at once her determination 
and her double chin. ^^ How can I make a first call 
on the woman when I have been living opposite to her 
for twelve long years? '' 

" Ten years," Mr. Colston corrected with charac- 
teristic commercial insistence on mathematical ex- 
actitude, ^^ and I know it, because we moved into 
this house the very year I bought the receipt for 
Colston's Chronic.*' 

The last he uttered with no uncertain pride. To 
concoct huge vats of Colston's Chronic Cold Cure 
out of the purest of Nature's herbs, to have it uni- 
versally lauded and accepted as a boon to man- 
kind, such were the ideals toward which Benjamin 
Colston had striven each day for the past ten years. 
That untiring efiFort had brought worthy remuner- 
ation; that, and Mr. Colston's commercial cunning. 
And to look at his mouse-like face and beady eyes, 
one would have to be very blind not to read in them 
the secret of his success — that the cough mixture 
he sold an unsuspecting and bronchitic public for 
fifty cents a bottle, cost him, bottle, label, cork, box, 
wrapper and string included, not more than seven. 

The naming of Colston's Chronic Cold Cure, an 
alliteration in which his soul delighted, he ordinarily 
mused over and rolled about sensuously in his mouth 
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as a child sucks a sourball. In this instance, how- 
ever, he did not linger over it: he was wrestling with 
the problem of what next to suggest to his wife. 
As nothing entered his head, he suggested nothing, 
and commenced buttering another slice of bread. 

Then, of a sudden, a light seemed to dawn on his 
mental horizon. It grew to the full effulgence of a 
thought. " But, Constance, why don't you go see 
the Meigs? TheyVe lived in the neighborhood 
longer than we have and perhaps know Kitty Flint 
very well." 

" You don't know the Meigs as I do," asseverated 
his wife. 

Notwithstanding that statement, eight o'clock of 
the following evening found Mrs. Colston, arrayed 
in the most conservative of her costumes — a dark 
blue tailored suit piped with London Fog moire, a 
V pale blue cockfeather boa, white kid gloves, and a 

Gainsborough hat in which bobbed three large and 
expensive pale blue ostrich plumes — treading 
firmly and not a little heavily up the front steps of 
the Meigs' house two doors below. She had been 
there before, once at a funeral and twice on the plea 
of being neighborly; hence the crazy hatrack in the 
narrow hallway, and the faded etchings of obscure 
and forgotten masters on the walls, and the book- 
cases filled with ageing tomes, and the ugly bric-4- 
brac in the still uglier whatnot that adorned the 
dimly-lit parlor into which the maid ushered her, 
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failed to arouse any curiosity apart from that shown 
by a sweeping glance around the room to see if 
anything had changed since her last visit a year 
previous. Satisfied that nothing had, she plumped 
herself down on a couch, tilted her hat at a fetch- 
ing angle, and settling back against the cushions, 
listened to the maid's footsteps ascending the stairs. 

A few moments later the Misses Meigs, Sabrina 
and Alethea, made their appearance. Though she 
had seen them time and again on the street and at 
church, Mrs. Colston could not remember ever hav- 
^ig seen them without their hats. And hats do 
nake a difference, you know, even to faces and stat- 
ures. Sabrina, the elder, was a small woman with 
beetling brow and keen intellectual eyes. Tight-set 
lips bespoke a quiet persistence. Lines that sagged 
down the comers of her mouth told of a possible 
disappointment, though the eyes showed a saving 
grace of humor. Her sister, who bore like indica- 
tions of intellect, had none of her persistency, though 
in repose her face was much kindlier. She was a 
rotund woman, large and ungainly — the kind that 
" flop." Save for these differences, the sisters were 
singularly alike. Both wore severe black frocks, 
both had their hair parted in the exact middle and 
plastered back tight against their heads, and both 
cleared their throats with a funny little clicking noise 
as they entered the room. 

" Just a neighborly call," said Mrs. Colston beam- 
ingly, as she extended a drooping hand to Sabrina. 
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Sabrina touched lightly the tips of Mrs. Colston's 
gloved fingers and coldly withdrew her hand. Si- 
multaneously she and Alethea sniiled frigidly, clicked 
again in chorus, and then, as Mrs. Colston sank 
once more upon the couch, gently lowered themselves 
into stifi^-backed chairs on the opposite side of the 
room and folded their hands in their laps. 

** It is indeed very kind of you to call, Mrs. Cols- 
ton," said Sabrina with a condescending nod which 
failed to dispel the atmosphere of resigned expect- 
ancy that seemed to hang over them. 

*^ It is, indeed," echoed Alethea, who also nodded. 
*' Since our dear father died and . . ." 

"And how is Mr. Colston?" Sabrina cut short 
her sister's recital of the family death-roll. Though 
her tone was politely interested, her eyes betrayed 
quite another state of mind, for, as she spoke, she 
looked past Mrs. Colston's Gainsborough hat and 
three large and expensive pale blue ostrich plumes 
at the colored print of Jan Pollak's " St. Peter Cast- 
ing out a Devil " that hung on the wall above. 

** Oh, he is very well, I thank you," replied Mrs. 
Colston, trying to reproduce the prim reserve of her 
hostesses, an imitation which proved so startlingly 
perfect that an icy shiver thrilled along her spine. 
It was not in Mrs. Colston's nature to fed a chill of 
any sort so quickly and she never would have ac- 
knowledged it, though she had remarked to her hus- 
band after her last call, " Those Meigs girls are too 
haughty to be decent." 
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The fact of the matter was that the reserve of 
the Meigs, a by-word in Thursley, was traceable to 
both their birth and breeding. Their forebears had 
become powers in the town when it was scarcely more 
than a dot on the colonists' map, and although the 
original home of those distinguished ancestors had 
long since disappeared, the atmosphere about them 
in this modem structure was musty, like the past. 
The faded parchment that himg in the hallway above 
the crazy hatrack was their great-great-grand- 
father's commission in the Continental Army. The 
rest of the house, and they themselves, were stand- 
ardized to it: the books that crammed the rooms 
from the basement to garret represented the ac- 
cumulated libraries of generations; the highboys, 
the rush-bottom chairs, the wheezing clocks, the 
desks, the fourposters, the silver upon the table, the 
pictures upon the wall, even the lace fichus they wore 
on their Sunday-best silken frocks, all were heir- 
looms from generations long since dead. 

When they were girls, Thursley was only a coun- 
trified village jogtrotting along the road of Time 
and completely outdistanced by the big city nearby 
that hummed and pulsated with the life of a million 
souls. In their days they had seen Linden Avenue 
change from a dusty turnpike to a cobbled village 
street, to an asphalted boulevard. The stages that 
once ran " into town " were supplanted by horse- 
cars, then by " dummies," and finally by rumbling, 
double-decked trolleys. During the passage of 
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those years the city had stretched out tentacle 
streets that coiled around the town and swallowed it. 
More and more people came to live there. The out- 
lying farms were furrowed into building lots that 
soon blossomed with street upon street of pretty 
dwellings. Along the stem of the railroad fac- 
tories sprung up like ill weeds. The character of 
Thursley and its populace changed; but the Misses 
Meigs did not. From the pinnacle of the past they 
surveyed the mutation about them and took no pleas- 
ure in it. A new social set had arisen: the order of 
wealthy millowners and retired shopkeepers whose 
money bought them stately mansions and handsome 
equipages, and gave their women folk the benefit of 
fine clothes and masseuses and their children the ad- 
vantage of private schools and the semblance of cul- 
ture. This new order in time acquired a rightful 
regard for the past, and for each of its social func- 
tions, invitations were regularly sent to the Misses 
Meigs; to which the Misses Meigs, with concomitant 
regularity, sent their regrets. In this category of 
the bonded but unblooded, the Meigs classed the 
Colstons, who, of course, wouldn't have been any- 
thing were it not for the fabulous dividends paid by 
the Chronic Cold Cure. 

The same reserve which thus far that evening the 
two sisters had extended to their caller, they were 
wont in maidenhood to extend to those vouths who 
had found their chiseled beauty a thing of joy. The 
youths rarely called more than a second time and. 
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in later years, the chiseled beauty had become cross- 
hatched with the discounting scribble of Time's pen- 
cil. Sabrina and Alethea belonged to the circle of 
those whom an older generation, with truly courtly 
grace, term " ladies in waiting." 

The heavy silence that settled on the room after 
Mrs. Colston's assurance of her husband's welfare 
lasted several moments, the while the Misses Meigs 
patiently sat upright in their stiff-backed chairs, 
their hands in their laps. As the seconds dragged 
by, many topics for conversation hurtled through 
Mrs. Colston's head, each of which she was obliged 
to abandon as unsuitable until, glancing at a pile of 
books on the table by her elbow, she conceived an 
idea. 

" By the way, have you read * The Visits of Eliza- 
beth ' ? " she asked with a reminiscent smile. 

The recoil of horror which drew across the faces 
of her hostesses indicated that she had committed a 
grievous indiscretion in mentioning any such frivo- 
lous novel as this work of Mrs. Glyn's. They 
cleared their throats and might have spoken had she 
not grasped at the merciful — or what she thought 
to be merciful — idea of asking if they didn't think 
Longfellow's " Golden Legend " simp-ly love-ly ! 
Since Longfellow was as poetic pap to both the sis- 
ters, the mention of his name and work under the 
circumstance evinced none but disinterested replies 
that only indicated the more their dread of the com- 
monplace, the apotheosis of which was symbolized 
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by their caller sitting on the sofa across the room. 

The outcome of the visit began to look very dubi- 
ous to Mrs. Colston. A social defeat, hideous and 
mocking, stared her in the face. She felt that she 
belonged to a very low order of humans, the inef- 
fectual, crassly common lot. For the fraction of a 
second she wished she had not come. She wondered 
what Benjie was doing at that moment, dear old 
Benjie, who could buy and sell these priggish old 
maids a dozen times over. Th6 pride of that ma- 
terial wealth suddenly came to her rescue. 

With a nonchalance calculated to show how at 
home she could be in this frigid intellectual atmos- 
phere, she drooped a hand languidly over the arm 
of the sofa and smiled her sweetest. 

" Can you tell me," she asked hesitatingly, with a 
raise of an eyebrow, " why Miss Kitty Flint always 
keeps her shutters shut? " 

Simultaneously and as though awakened from deep 
sleep by an alarm of fire, the Misses Meigs dropped 
their hands, made once again the funny little noises 
in their throats, wagged their heads, and drew for- 
ward their chairs. 

" That, my dear Mrs. Colston, is just what we 
have often wondered.'* Sabrina accompanied this 
unwonted confidence with a roguish wiggle of her 
index finger. 

** She's a very queer woman," rejoined Alethea in 
sepulchral tones. " She has been very queer for 
many years." 
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" Then you have known her some time? " 

" Known her? " echoed Sabrina, and she patted 
the crinkly bosom of her taffeta waist, " we grew up 
as girls together. But of course, since she has been 
acting so queerly, we have had nothing to do with 
her." 

After that, Mrs. Colston's call sped along on 
greased wheels. The Misses Meigs unbent even so 
far as to ask her into the back study where, en- 
sconced in deep chairs, they discussed with vehement 
and merciless analysis every detail of Miss Flint's 
forbidding housefront — the moral effect the closed 
shutters had on the passerby, the moral effect they 
had on those who were obliged to live opposite, the 
dreadful moral effect such confinement must neces- 
sarily have on Kitty Flint herself. 

Only once during the remainder of the evening did 
Mrs. Colston approach the danger line near which 
she had hovered in the beginning of the call: she 
boldly suggested that, since the Misses Meigs had 
known Miss Flint so long, they might possibly be 
willing to go over and ask her to open her shutters. 

" What ! CaU on Kitty Flint ! " They rose m 
their lounge chairs as one. 

" No, my dear Mrs. Colston," Sabrina said with 
a sigh, *^ that is quite impossible." 

" She is an immoral woman," Alethea boomed 
forth in damning diapason. " Perhaps you have 
noticed that no one ever knocks at her door and, of 
course, every one knows it is always unlocked." 
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Mrs. Colston replied that she had noticed it, but 
that she really didn't like to say anything because 
she wasn't sure. 

As the most feasible solution of the problem, it 
was finally suggested that Mrs. Colston see Mrs. 
Henrietta Battersby, who lived in the house between 
them and who, having been in the neighborhood less 
than a year, might feel no qualms about making her 
first call on Miss Flint now. Besides, Mrs. Bat- 
tersby had a quick wit and a bubbling sense of 
humor. " She is one of those women you simply 
can't insult," was Mrs. Colston's characterization, 
which she believed was also a compliment. The 
Meigs quite agreed. 

They likewise agreed to give Mrs. Colston their 
undivided support in ridding the block of what all 
thi*ee termed a blot upon its order and seemliness, 
or, as Sabrina expressed it with warm enthusiasm, 
" Ah, Mrs. Colston, we never fail to lend our moral 
support to a mission that will bring our neighbors 
good." 

To which Alethea rejoined, looking down her nose 
as she spoke, " Yes ; our father, who is dead now 
seventeen years this coming June, was always a 
public-spirited man and brought us up to be public- 
spirited also." 

Having acquired such authoritative and aristo- 
cratic assurances of support, Mrs. Colston inwardly 
congratulated herself that her call had not failed of 
fruition. She skilfully directed the conversation to 
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the servant problem and the new assistant at St. 
Peter's, and then, when the grandfather clock on the 
hall landing chimed out nine-thirty, she said she 
guessed that Mr. Colston would be wondering what 
ever had become of her, and so she had better be 
running along. Which she did. 

During the course of the next few days Mrs. Col- 
ston called, as she had promised, on Mrs. Battersby ; 
repeated in detail what the Meigs thought and said, 
what she and her husband thought and said, and 
what they all jointly thought and said about a 
woman who was so queer as never to open her 
shutters. 

The plans for the assault laid thus by Mrs. Col- 
ston, supported by the Misses Meigs (who, Mrs. 
Colston said, had been per-fect-ly de-ah about it) 
and now reinforced by Mrs. Battersby, came to an 
issue one morning early in April. A suspicion that 
her cook was entertaining a policeman in the kitchen 
caused Mrs. Battersby to appear unheralded in 
Bridget's domain. 

" You haven't made the beds yet, Bridget," she 
said blithely, " and when you. . . . Oh, good morn- 
ing, Mr. Taylor ! " 

The officer, whom she purposedly had not " seen " 
before, rose clumsily and bowed, while Bridget could 
be heard mounting the back stairs two steps at a 
time. 

" You are just the very person I'm looking for," 
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Mrs. Battersby began with an enthusiastic intimacy 
that quite set the policeman at his ease. ^^ I wanted 
to ask you about a neighbor of mine. And you 
yourself too. . . • Have you been on this beat 
long? '' 

" Goin' on now, mum, sivin year." 

" That's a long time. ... I suppose you've got- 
ten to know every soul on the block." She glanced 
at him sharply over her thick-rimmed glasses. 

" Thir ain't manny as I don't know, an' what's 
more, I know more about 'em than they're athinkin'." 
He smiled broadly. 

" Well, I've been here only seven months and, of 
course, know but few people. There's the lady 
across the street, for example. I don't even know 
what she looks like. She never goes out, never opens 
her shutters." 

" They nivir bin opin all th' toime I bin walkin' 
this here beat." 

" No ? . . . There's another queer thing about 
her house : the door is never locked." 

" Shure, she nivir locks her door. I rimimber th' 
first night I come on this here beat. Th' door was 
standin' opin. In I wint. It was as black as yer 
hat, mimi. Thin suddint somebody yells frim up- 
stairs, *Whu's down thir?' *Me,' says I, * Officer 
Taylor.' * Will, by gimine,' says she, * it's luck 
fer yeh yer an officir ave th' law.' " 

"Did she say * By gimine'?" asked Mrs. Bat- 
tersby, looking the policeman straight in the eye. 
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" Thim's her verry words/* 

*^ I thought she was that sort of woman ! " 

A pause ensued during which Officer Taylor sur- 
veyed Mrs. Battersby and Mrs. Battersby surveyed 
the opposite wall. She seemed slightly embarrassed. 

" Well, what else did she say? " 

" Thin I wint to th' foot ave th' stairs an' looks 
up. Thir she was standin' with a candle in one 
hand an' th' ugliest pistol ye ivir seen. I told her 
as it was all right an' starts out. Thin win I gits 
be th' door she calls out, ^ Say, officir, does ye wear 
knitted socks?' *That I do,' says I. *Will, come 
around to-morrow an* have yer pick,' says she. An' 
thin she wint upstairs an' I come out." 

"And did you go?" Mrs. Battersby found her- 
self really interested in the narrative. 

" Shure, mum. An' she gave me th' foinest pair 
ave socks I ivir seen." 

" But what sort of person is Miss Flint? " Mrs. 
Battersby asked after a pause, and she strove not 
to seem too interested. 

" Rather sharp, mum, she is." 

" Did she ever tell you why she always keeps her 
shutters shut and her door open? " 

" She nivir says nothin' about th' shutters, mum, 
but one day I ast her why she nivir locks her door. 
... As I rimimber it, she was makin' bread at th' 
time, mum, an' she kinda dug her fingers in th' dough 
hard-like. * 111 tell yeh somethin' about a door 
what's nivir locked,' says she. *It's aisy fer thim 
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as ye want to come in, but it's dam hard fer thim as 
ye don't want ivir to git a foot inside.' " 

" I don't quite see what she meant," Mrs. Bat- 
tersby said thoughtfully, with a frown. 

" No, naither do I," agreed the officer, " but thim's 
her words." 

Mrs. Battersby pulled out a cooknbpok from the 
table drawer, remarking meanwhile, " I certainly am 
grateful to you for letting me know my neighbor 
better." At which, the policeman, recognizing his 
cue, slowly withdrew and mounted the area steps, 
shaking his head. 

As the touch of spring was in the air, Mrs. Bat- 
tersby planned to lay away the family's winter over- 
coats and furs. Soon after luncheon, Bridget pro- 
duced the camphor bags and arranged on the bed in 
the front second story room the various garments 
that were to be stowed in them. She worked with 
ostentatious assiduity for, fearful of a reprimand on 
account of Officer Taylor's presence in the kitchen 
that morning, she took care to give her mistress no 
occasion for annoyance. Mr. Battersby's fur over- 
coat was brushed with diligence, each of its pockets 
emptied and then filled with a handful of camphor 
balls. It was then duly placed in a bag under Mrs. 
Battersby's direction, and hung in the cedar closet. 
After this Mrs. Battersby took an active hand in the 
proceedings. She carried to the front window her 
Persian lamb jacket, the proudest of her winter pos- 
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sessions, and commenced to scrutinize its lining. 
She had turned out the sleeves and was examining 
the cuffs when her attention was distracted by the 
sharp, crisp snap of a dog. Glancing out of the 
window, her gaze fell on No. &5. The shutters, 
which had never been unbolted, stood ajar, and in 
the one nearest the door she noticed a thin black 
snout. In her start of surprise, the precious coat 
almost fell out the window. Happily rescuing it 
just in time, she slung it over a chair back and 
turned to the maid. 

" Bridget, I've just remembered a call I have to 
make. You may leave these things here and I'll 
finish them later." 

Fer th' loife ave her, Bridget didn't know what 
had ivir come over th' missus, but she obediently left 
the room and Mrs. Battersby hurried into a costume 
suitable for a call on Kitty Flint. 

Ten minutes after her first sight of the open shut- 
ters she was walking down her front garden to the 
gate. As she crossed the street, she noticed that a 
small boy was leaning over the fence of No. 35 and 
deep in conversation with the small dog. 

" Wow ! " grunted the boy. 

" Wow ! Wow ! " replied the dog. 

" Wow ! Wow ! Wow ! " yapped the boy. 

The dog's answer was couched in the same words. 

Then the boy laughed uproariously and turned, 
for a moment, his freckled face on Mrs. Battersby, 
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who happened to be pushing back the front gate. 
His interest in her quickly subsided/ and he returned 
to the antiphonal. 

" Wow ! '' 

" Wow ! '' 

** Wow-w ! Wow-w ! Wow-w ! " long and snarly 
groaned the boy. 

" Wow-w ! Wow-w ! Wow-w ! '* long and snarly 
groaned the dog. 

" Er! Er! Er ! '' yelped the boy. 

**Er! Er! Er!'' shrieked the dog, and he had 
good reason to shriek for a woman's high-pitched 
voice called to him and simultaneously the window 
banged down upon his snout. 

At this inauspicious moment Mrs. Battersby rang 
the bell. 

The sudden descent of the window had evidently 
not dimmed the boy's ardor, for he continued leaning 
over the fence in evident hopes that when the door 
opened the small dog would appear. 

Fully a minute passed before the bell was an- 
swered, and the caller, the lad noticed, fidgeted nerv- 
ously and adjusted her spectacles. Finally, with a 
sudden swing, the big panels jerked back, and in the 
doorway stood framed a woman whose like neither 
he nor the caller had ever before beheld. 

He saw a woman wearing a blue print calico dress 
and a blue print calico bonnet, who towered above 
her caller long-limbed and lean. A hand grasping a 
broom had long, lean, claw-like fingers, and the lean 
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wrists were armored with a multitude of narrow gold 
bracelets. Shadowed by the doorway and further 
darkened by the sunbonnet, her face was hard to 
make out until, amid a thin clatter of bracelets, with 
a brush of a long, lean hand she pushed back the 
bonnet. He thought he had never seen so beautiful 
a face in his life. Her skin was bronzed like an 
Indian's at the circus, and it had a little patch of 
red high up on either cheek bone. Her hair, which 
was parted on the side like a man's, was silver; and 
her eyes snapped with fire. For a moment she sur- 
veyed in silence her caller and then she smiled, which 
showed a row of white and even teeth and tumed-up 
comers to her mouth. She seemed a queer mixture 
of an old woman and a young girl, of the kindly and 
the cranky, of the gentle and the forbidding, and 
he didn't know quite what to make of her. Nor, for 
that matter, did the caller. 

" Is this Miss Flint? " he heard the woman on the 
step ask. 

" Yes, madam." 

" Well, I'm Mrs. Battersby, your neighbor across 
the street." 

"Oh, yes," was the reply delivered without a 
change of countenance. 

** I thought I would just drop over to make a 
social call," began Mrs. Battersby with the faintest 
suggestion of a curtsy. 

"I'm afraid you've chosen an inopportune time. 
I happen to be sweeping at this moment." 
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" Tch-tch-tch-tch ! That is too bad." Mrs. Bat- 
tersby cocked her head deprecatingly. " I know 
what it is to clean house. • . . But perhaps I might 
come another day." 

^^ That depends/' said Miss Flint casually, gazing 
out into the street. 

The reply evidently nonplussed the caller, for the 
boy saw that the conversation came to a halt. 
Finally he heard the woman on the step say, " I've 
been wondering something for the longest time. Miss 
Flint, and perhaps, being your neighbor, it will not 
be forward of me to ask." 

" That also depends," Miss Flint observed blandly, 
her attention apparently absorbed by a sparrow fight 
in the middle of Linden Avenue. 

" Well, to be perfectly frank, Mrs. Colston and 
the Misses Meigs and I have been wondering if you 
wouldn't open your shutters; keep them open, we 
mean. It would add such a nice tone to your house 
— and to the street. You see, none of us can under- 
stand why your shutters are always shut and your 
door always open. ... I know these questions may 
sound unpardonably rude but . . ." 

" I quite agree with you," Miss Flint replied, her 
eyes fixed on her caller. " Your questions are un- 
pardonably rude. But sinc^ you come armed with 
the support of the mincing Meigs and Mrs. Chronic 
Colston, r shall be glad to answer you. . . . My 
shutters are always shut so that such gossips as 
you and your friends 6an never see in. And my door 
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is always open so that you and your kind can always 
go out.'* 

" Miss Flint, how dare you. . . .'* 

But the rest of what Mrs. fiattersby said was lost 
on the boy who at that moment saw the dog peering 
around the edge of her skirt. 

" Er ! Er ! Er ! '' he yapped. 

With that the dog flew from the steps, dashed out 
the gate, and commenced snapping viciously at his 
legs. 

" Here you, Davie, come back ! '* 

Davie heeded not his mistress' voice, but giving 
one doorward glance, scuttled across the street and 
was soon lost in the shrubbery of the Colstons' lawn. 

" Now see what you've done with your abominable 
gossipy questions," Kitty Flint hurled at Mrs. Bat- 
tersby. 

" I beg your pardon ! I had nothing to do with 
it. That boy, he . . ." 

"Hey you!" Kitty Flint shouted at the lad. 
" You snub-nosed, dirty-faced rascal you ! Go 
chase my dog — or I'll skin you alive and boil you 
in a pot of red-hot oil ! " 

Her epithets only caused the boy to grip the fence 
in sheer defiance. Then, seeing the anger in her 
eyes, he pulled his cap over his ears and started 
across the street. 

At the Colstons' gate he glanced back. The 
caller, he saw, had gone, and both the door and the 
shutters were shut. 



CHAPTER n 

In which a little dust is blown from a volume of history 
the last chapters of which have yet to be written. 
Also^ how Kitty Flint sat alone and listened. 

THE remainder of what passed between Mrs. 
Battersby and Kitty Flint after the freckled- 
faced lad had been ordered to fetch Davie, resolved 
itself more into a matter of looks than of words. 

A saline Lot's wife, Mrs. Battersby stood for a 
second as one stricken dumb and glared behind her 
thick-rimmed spectacles at Kitty Flint. Kitty 
Flint, for her part, retained a like marmoreal rigid- 
ity of countenance, although it would have been 
evident to any other than the agitated Mrs. Bat- 
tersby that she did so only with great effort. Her 
first impulse was to laugh, laugh loudly. Second 
thought counseled a wiser course. 

" I consider you an exceedingly rude person," 
Mrs. Battersby stammered between clenched teeth. 
" You are just exactly what I have been told you 
were.'' 

" That being the case, would you mind closing the 
gate behind you as you go out ? " 

The door Kitty herself closed. When the latch 
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had clicked back Into place, she collapsed against it, 
rocking from side to side with paroxysms of laughter 
uncontrolled. 

"The fools! The fools!'' she cried. "Blind, 
stupid, impenetrable fools! Delectable fools! . . . 
O damn fools ! '* 

And having unburdened her mind, she squared her 
shoulders, picked up the broom from the comer 
where it had fallen, and turned once more into the 
front room. 

" Now I suppose I've lost Davie, the poor little 
beggar ! " she sighed. " Drat that boy ! ... I do 
hope he catches him, though. . . . How the Meigs 
and the Colstons and the Battersbys will talk now! 
Phew! Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble! . . . 
Serves her right." And here she chuckled. " I 
daresay the poor dear has never had such a sassing 
in all her life! But what else could she expect? 
I'm a Flint, strike me and I shoot sparks ! " 

By the time she completed this observation, the 
two shutters had been closed, and, with her back to 
the farther window, she stood surveying her after- 
noon's work. 

Save for a narrow slice that served as hallway, 
the front parlor extended the entire width of the 
house. This singular lack of balance, which the 
casual observer might have attributed to an archi- 
tectural conservation of space or an architect's in- 
competence, was due, in reality, to the fact that the 
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present building represented but halt of the original 
one. There had once been another wing directly 
across the hallway, and in it a front room of the 
same proportions to that which Kitty Flint had just 
finished sweeping. 

In the course of the city's encroachment upon 
Thursley, an encroachment that necessitated the raz- 
ing of many old buildings and the erection of many 
new, the south wing of the Flint mansion had been 
sacrificed. There the work of the Philistines halted. 
Now where it once had stood reared a tall brick 
structure, the first of whose stories was a shop in 
which a worthy native of Cork, who bore the name 
of McCarthy and looked the part, purveyed to ladies 
and gents what purported to be le dernier cri in 
footwear. The McCarthy Boot and Shoe Empo- 
rium towered above the little Colonial, stone, two- 
storied house, dwarfing it as a sunflower dwarfs a 
violet. The insignificance of Kitty Flint's dwelling 
was further accentuated by the structure, a replica 
of the one on the south, that rose to the north side, 
and known to Thursley as the Professional Build- 
ing, wherein was housed a multitude of doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, and, on the ground floor, the un- 
dertaking parlors of Merwin and Merwin, Inc. 

Between these two giants and cringing back sev- 
eral feet from the building line behind a low iron 
fence, was No. 85. It appeared squeezed, choked, 
gasping for breath. It seemed to be struggling for 
its narrow frontage on Linden Avenue with as much 
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persistence as it had struggled for very existence 
itself during the past three decades of Thursley's 
inexorable incorporation with the city. Only a mat- 
ter of a few years, the local real estate agents said 
expectantly, and this last vestige of the old town 
would be naught but a memory. They viewed the 
property hungrily, roosted about like buzzards wait- 
ing for that queer old Kitty Flint to pass away, so 
that they could pounce upon it and make a dozen 
stories stand where now stood two. Meantime No, 
85 stood staunchly there and gathered up the past 
into the present, conceding its half and holding on 
to the other, willing to compromise its yesterday 
with to-day when forced to the wall, but never ac- 
knowledging complete defeat. 

Singularly enough, No. 86's stubborn battle for 
existence symbolized as perhaps could nothing else, 
except, of course, Kitty Flint's bolted shutters, the 
stubborn nature of the man who had builded it, he 
whose iron will and adamant determination had made 
him, for a time at least, a fortress impregnable in 
his native English hamlet. 

During your travels in that part of England 
which lies south of London, chance may have led you 
through a village that bears the soothing name of 
Thursley, Perhaps your motor car has hummed 
past it too speedily for you to take much notice of 
the little collection of houses lying in the hollow 
hard by Hindhead on the road to the Devil's Jumps 
and Frensham Pond. But should accident or night 
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overtake you in that hollow, the native will direct 
you to The Three Feathers, where a portly inn- 
keeper will bid you welcome in a tap-room whose floor 
has been hollowed by generations of shuffling feet 
and before whose yawning fireplace have rested the 
winter evenings through, over tankards of ale, for 
which the inn bore an enviable repute, young men 
and old of families long since forgotten. The 
apple-faced proprietor, who is a garrulous fellow, 
will relate a highly-colored tale of how his inn once 
was kept by an Ebenezer Flint, a Quaker, for whom 
that section of England grew too warm and who was 
forced to seek the Colonies. 

Shorn of embellishments, the proprietor's tale 
contains the facts of Ebenezer Flint's history. He 
and his kin for generations had abode in those Sur- 
rey Hills, keeping the inn, tilling the fields that en- 
circled it, garnering the harvests, and dwelling with 
their fellowmen in a kindly, sleepy sort of fashion. 
The strength of the hills thereabouts had grown to 
be a part of him, and the urbane quietness of the 
smiling sunny lands. Yet the short and simple an- 
nals of Ebenezer Flint's life were destined to have 
some stormy chapters. 

For most of us life becomes a very complicated 
matter after forty, though the more complicated it 
becomes, the simpler grow our creeds. Before that 
time there is no chaos the touchstone of our wits 
will not resolve, no problem it cannot answer. We 
worship many gods and hold to many faiths and 
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upon the paths of many allurements do we tread 
until, at some unexpected crossroads, the tangled 
ways present themselves, and we must choose one 
path and one alone to bring us to the Inn of Peace 
where we would be. 

Life, for some years, had presented but few com- 
plications to Ebenezer Flint. True, there was the 
responsibility of providing for a wife and three chil- 
dren, but things somehow ran along in their ap- 
pointed grooves until, passing his thirty-ninth 
summer, those simple affairs began to grow involved 
and the complications of his dogmatic faith — he 
belonged to the Church of England — to breed dis- 
content in his soul. It was an off-year, and the 
crops threatened to be poor. One of the horses had 
died — merely of old age, but the reason for his 
death did not solve the question of getting another. 
Moreover, The Three Feathers showed sadly the 
need for repairs, and Ebenezer Flint knew not how 
they were to be made. For one whose faith was so 
closely linked with the material indulgence of a 
bounteous Providence, these homely worries fostered 
doubts in Ebenezer Flint's mind. At that crossroad 
he found a path. It happened in this way : 

Late one Saturday night in July there stopped 
at The Three Feathers a young man of gentle mien 
and simple speech toward whom Ebenezer Flint felt 
an unaccountable attraction. He conducted the 
stranger into the tap-room, but upon his declining 
the accustomed stoup of ale, led him outside where. 
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on a settle beside the door, the two men talked far 
into the night. 

The young man proved to be a fully-clad John 
the Baptist heralding in quiet tones a new dispensa- 
tion that he explained at great length to the patient 
Ebenezer. 

^^ But that's what these, ah, Quakers believe, isn't 
it?" asked the innkeeper in one of the stranger's 
pauses. 

" Thou art right, only since we do not * quake ' 
as our enemies saith we do, we prefer to be called 
Friends — ' Friends of God.' " 

Ebenezer muttered an apology and the young man 
continued his exposition of the faith. 

As point by point became clearly defined, the inn- 
keeper confessed that this quiet way made a peculiar 
appeal to him. He realized that what he needed 
was peace. Besides — and which really had greater 
weight with him — he had wearied of the local vicar's 
conception of his pastoral duties, which he inter- 
preted solely by ranting against the Papists on Sun- 
day, and riding to hounds in a scarlet jacket and 
saffron cap the other six days of the week. Of the 
Papists, Ebenezer confided, he knew absolutely noth- 
ing and cared less; but as for the hunting, it was 
scarcely fitting for a man of the cloth. 

The hours crept by. One by one the cottage 
lights of Thursley had gone out. Darkness 
shrouded the hollow. Save for the chirp of crickets 
in the field across the road and the guttural croak 
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of a frog, utter silence possessed The Three Feath- 
ers and its surrounding lands. The men had not 
spoken for several moments, though in their un- 
spoken communication they had said much. Finally 
Ebenezer noticed that the stranger yawned behind 
his hand. 

" I'm afraid it's far past the time when all good 
men were in bed/' he said, patting the other's knee. 
" Come, I'll show you to your room." He rose and 
went indoors where he lighted a candle and ascended 
the creaky stairs. " I trust you rest comfortably, 
sir," he remarked, setting the candle down beside the 
bed ; " all my rooms have plenty of sunlight in the 
morning and . . . Well! Well! What a neglect- 
ful person I am ! " He wagged his head and clapped 
the stranger jovially on the shoulder. " Here I 
have been talking to you an entire evening and I 
never so much as thought to ask your name ! " 

*^ Penn," the stranger said quietly. 

"Penn? . . . The Penn . . . WiUiam?" 

The guest nodded. Ebenezer Flint shrank back 
through the door. Several seconds passed before he 
recovered his surprise and chagrin at the way he 
had been making himself free with the man who had 
dared defy the very king himself. But the next 
morning, when the visitor was eating his breakfast, 
Ebenezer slipped into the room and said that he 
wished to become a Friend. 

Then began a struggle that was to prove the met- 
tle of the innkeeper. 
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The teaching of the new doctrine to his wife and 
children and their conversion to it was a simple mat- 
ter, but no simple matter was it to hold his prestige 
in Thursley village. The scarlet-coated vicar re- 
lented in his attack on the Papists long enough to 
preach against him, painting in terms livid and sul- 
phurous the damnation that would be meted Quakers. 
Thursley believed every word, and piously set about 
making that damnation a reality. 

The men began to twit Ebenezer on his simple 
speech and plain clothes. The women now refused 
to greet his wife as she passed along the road. 
Often the children came running home with tales of 
threats from playmates and playmates* mothers. 
Business at the inn declined — the farmers prefer- 
ring to ride the five miles down the hollow to The 
Pride of the Valley rather than have dealings with 
a Quaker — until finally foreclosed mortgages ate 
away Ebenezer Flint's possession of The Three 
Feathers. 

Before the year was gone, Ebenezer Flint had been 
haled before a court where, upon his refusing to 
recant, he was sentenced to a term in jail. A year 
passed; yet freedom found him as staunch to his 
faith as before, facing even longer incarceration 
because he persisted in preaching his doctrines out- 
side the very prison gates on the morning of his 
release. 

The road for Ebenezer Flint wound uphill all the 
way. Little of relief came to him for three years. 
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Then early one morning a post rider drew rein be- 
fore The Three Feathers and rattled on the shutters, 
wakening Ebenezer from deep sleep. He handed up 
a note and hurried on without a word. By the light 
of the open window Ebenezer scanned the message. 

" Catherine ! Catherine ! '* His wife roused up 
in bed. " A letter from Penn himself ! Listen ! . , . 
* A fortnight this coming second day my ship will 
leave Plymouth for America. If thou and thine wilt 
come with me, I shall see that lands enough and peace 
are given thee in the new country.' " 

Catherine, half awake, gazed at Ebenezer; and 
Ebenezer gazed out the casement window at the new 
day. 

" Wilt thou go.? " she asked. 

" It is God's wish," he replied, bowing his head. 

True to the bidding, he brought to the ship all 
that he owned — and more, for with him came a 
lad, Josiah Meigs, who served as chore boy at The 
Three Feathers, and whose conversion to the faith 
was Ebenezer's sole conquest. 

The allotment of land proved to be even greater 
than his most ambitious dream: a square mile of 
virgin forest and flowery meadow beside the Dela- 
ware. It was to be his, the great sealed document 
said, and his children's children's. Not a soul lived 
in that tract save a few Indians who, proving 
friendly, Ebenezer took as helpers on the farm. 

At the bottom of a basin in the hills were dug the 
foundations for the new home, far enough from the 
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river to preserve it from spring freshets but suffi- 
ciently close for the silvery waters to be seen from 
the dooryard, 

" Let us call our home * Thursley House,' *' he 
said to Catherine one afternoon when they were in- 
specting the completed foundations. ** And per- 
haps, if God should choose to send us neighbors, they 
might call the town * Thursley.' " 

The work progressed with never a delay. From 
the rock quarried down by the river sturdy walls 
were built. The nearby forests furnished timbers 
for joints and boards for the floor. The first fall of 
snow saw the last nail driven. There it stood com- 
pleted : a mansion with two wings and a hallway run- 
ning between them, through the rear arm, to the 
farmyard behind. Before the scaffolding was torn 
away Ebenezer climbed up to the huge slab of slate 
that served as lintel for the front door and carved 
thereon — 

E — 1683 — F. 

The years passed, and so did Ebenezer Flint and 
his wife Catherine. A new generation of Ebenezers 
and Catherines occupied the stone house. The 
neighbors did come to dwell near them and, true to 
the hope, the village was named Thursley. Before 
another generation had sprung up, what was once 
the Flints' path connecting the outlying farms had 
become a part of the King's Highroad along which 
rumbled the coaches for New York. 
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The chore boy, Josiah Meigs, who had hoarded his 
pence and established for himself a tannery down 
the road from the Flint homestead, was also gath- 
ered to his fathers, leaving behind him three sons 
and seven daughters who should carry on the name 
and a business that promised much material wealth. 

In the years that succeeded, the Flint home, which 
was generally known in the village as " Thursley 
House,'* was a storm center for the conflicts accom- 
panying the transformation of the colonies into an 
independent nation. The tyranny of a motherland 
embittered the Flints, as it did the majority of folk 
in those days. When war threatened, they broke 
down the peace-loving confines that had been the 
keynote of their forebear's faith. Though it spelt 
for them summary expulsion from the Society of 
Friends, it was conviction, bitter conviction, that 
made the Quaker Flints bear arms in the War for 
Independence. A father and six sons set forth to 
that war, only one of whom did not return — a lad 
of eighteen, captured while on a visit to his mother, 
and who later died on the prison ship " Jersey.'* 
In the struggle, so contemporaneous records say, 
they bore themselves valiantly; they suffered the 
winter at Valley Forge, followed Washington 
through the ice to Trenton, and were with him in 
the victorious hour at Yorktown. Honored and 
lauded the father and five sons rode their horses all 
the way back to Thursley. Peace settled down upon 
the land and upon their lives. 
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Three generations more and Thursley House as 
well as Thursley itself saw many changes. The city 
grew nearer the town, and the town crept nearer the 
city. The south half of the house was sold, as had 
been most of the original grant of land. The family 
also underwent many mutations. Sons had gone to 
the cities, and daughters had wed stalwart men who 
went west and founded new homes. Fewer and fewer 
became the Flints at Thursley House, and smaller 
and smaller grew their land. 

In the late 80's, Kitty Flint's father was obliged 
to sell the property adjoining to the north, a trans- 
action that reduced the original square mile to a 
narrow wedge — the quarter of a city's block which 
it was to-day — a strip fronting fifty feet on Lin- 
den Avenue, and, behind the house, broadening out 
to a hundred feet, a width that continued through 
the block to the back street. 

Though her father was a man of indomitable cour- 
age, this enforced parting with the land — poverty 
had obliged him to sell it — seemed to break his 
spirit. He lost interest in the outside world: the 
physical welfare of his fellow men and women and 
their political rights, for which during three decades 
he had been both physician and champion, meant 
nothing to him any longer. Finally the hour came 
when he too went, and the last man of the line from 
the innkeeper of The Three Feathers was borne 
through the open door. Ever since that day Kitty 
Flint had dwelt alone. 
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The young-old woman — though her hair was sil- 
vered, she had just passed into her fortieth year — 
who stood with her back to the shuttered window 
surveying her afternoon's work, was the last of her 
race and would be the last to occupy that house. 
What with unmoved countenance she was beholding 
was more than the swept carpet and the polished 
brass. She was beholding the generations that had 
preceded her as one by one they trooped in and 
grouped about the fireplace. But though she 
thought of these things, her lips said something en- 
tirely different. 

" If those poor fools could only understand how 
much prettier this room is when the shutters are 
shut and all the things that don't belong to it are 
closed out, they'd not talk so much." 

On the other side of the shutters was a busy city 
street with thundering trolley cars and webs of tele- 
graph wires and hordes of modern men and women 
scurrying about their modem business. On this side 
clustered remnants of a past that had no dealing with 
the present. 

The fireplace was a huge affair — one of the kind 
that in days past had accommodated the smaller 
members of the family who used to sit almost inside 
the chimney on little three-legged stools. A yawn- 
ing hole now, it was stuffed with newspapers, logs, 
and rolls of dust sweepings that crowded out over 
the brass firedogs and swamped the fender. A crane 
from which dangled a row of graduated pot hooks. 
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reached from side to side. Above ranged a white 
mantel bearing a huge pewter platter and two silver 
candlesticks over whose lips hung stalactites of wax. 
Below the mantel was a flint lock, a powder horn 
dangling from its barrel. 

The heavy oaken chest that served as woodbox 
and stood on the farther side of the fireplace was 
heaped high with more newspapers and logs. Be- 
yond the window near it, and extending almost the 
length of the opposite wall, was a horsehair couch 
with curly arms, the upholstering of which had 
rubbed through to the yellow gunnysack lining. A 
spinet stood in one comer, and, in a third, a grand- 
father clock that wheezed and groaned at each tick 
as though it suffered from one of the numerous ail- 
ments of old age. 

Around the walls hung oil portraits of the Flints, 
from Ebenezer the first, who was pictured as a grim 
old dog wearing a pot hat and an ecclesiastical-look- 
ing coat, to Ebenezer the last, Kitty's grandfather, 
a debonnaire youth with rosy cheeks and an incipient 
mustache, but with the same firm, tight-set lips that 
bespoke the stubborn determination of the old Eb- 
enezer and characterized Kitty Flint herself. 

The only modem object in the room was a mirror, 
one of the ante-bellum type, that topped the lowboy 
standing between the two windows on the street side. 
It had been a wedding present from Kitty's father 
to her mother, and she turned upon it tender «yes. 
Besides being the most modem piece of furniture in 
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the room, it was also the one In the best state of 
preservation. Generations of usage had left their 
marks upon the chairs, the couch and spinet and 
even upon the clock. The picture frames showed 
white here and there where the gilt had been nicked 
off. The carved foot of one of the legs of the low- 
boy was minus a claw, and the veneered sides of the 
spinet were cracked and wrinkly. 

" Yes, it certainly is pretty even if it is somewhat 
dilapidated," she remarked. " Oh, if only I had 
some money to spare and could . . . But come on, 
Kitty Flint, don't stand mooning around like this ! " 
She began to swish her dust cloth over the top of 
the lowboy, singing, to a tune of her own inven- 
tion, 

" Busy, curious, thirsty fly. 
Drink with me and drink as I 
Freely welcome to my . . . 

* ^ Phew ! " She crouched and rubbed the stubby 
claw-feet of the lowboy. 

" Freely welcome to my cup 
Could'st thou sip and sip it up : 
Make the most of life you may. 
Life is short and wears away." 

The lowboy finished, she turned her energies to 
the clock, dusting its face, wiping off its broad flanks 
and giving an affectionate dab of the cloth to the 
little urn that topped the case. 

Then she crossed to the spinet, wiped its legs, and, 
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pulling herself up from the floor by a leverage on its 
edge that almost brought the rickety old instrument 
down about her ears, turned back the cover and the 
lid. When she had dusted each of the yellow keys, 
she tucked her cloth down at their bass end and 
struck a few inconsequent chords, 

" Both alike are mine and thine . . ." 

her voice cracked and scraped at every other note as 
she finished the song. 

" Hastening quick to their decline ; 
Thine's a summer^ mine's no more. 
Though repeated to three score. 
Three score summers when they're gone 
Will appear as short as one ! " 

She strummed a few notes and would have started 
another song had not her eyes fallen upon a line of 
dust the cloth had missed. 

" There ! That comes from mooning ! " 

She did not give herself another occasion for re- 
proof. Dusting away the neglected line, she 
slammed down the lid and went at the womout arms 
and scratched legs of the couch. These finished, she 
attacked the pictures, flicked gently their rough sur- 
faces and rubbed with vigor their deep gilt frames. 
When she reached the open window, she leaned far 
out and shook her dust cloth violently. 

Though she had twice remonstrated with herself 
for " mooning," she did not go back to her work 
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immediately. The vista from the window was 
too lovely to be forsaken at one mere glance. It 
looked down the alley between the blank wall of the 
Professional Building and the rear arm of her house 
to a broad lawn, at the bottom of which stood an old 
bam and a cluster of chicken coops partly hidden 
behind trees and bushes; for, though it was early 
April, the branches had as yet scant foliage upon 
them. Lacy-leafed trees lined each side of the gar- 
den, shutting out the unsightly houses that ranged 
close to the tall white-washed fence. There was a 
pungent odor about the fresh verdure that came re- 
freshingly to dust-filled nostrils. The pale sunlight 
pleased her, moreover. It was good to be alive on 
such a day, despite the annoying interruption of 
Mrs. Battersby's questions and the escape of Davie. 

If such disagreeable things were to be encoun- 
tered at the front of the house, at least here in the 
back was peace unbroken, perfect pastoral peace. 
And so it was, save where, beneath the walnut tree 
that stood in the center of the lawn, two bantams 
tilted at each other. 

With elbows on the broad window sill, she watched 
the progress of the battle-royal for several minutes. 
Now they stood off and glared; now they closed 
squawking amid a cloud of feathers. It was purely 
a private affair. Had they been humans, the shade 
of that tree would have been ringed about by curious, 
gaping, applauding, snarling sympathizers. As they 
were only chickens, not another creature — though 
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a duck and a White Leghorn picked at the grass 
nearby — evinced the slightest interest in this catch- 
as-catch-can. Gradually the smaller of the bantams 
began to weaken before the vigorous onslaughts of 
his foe. He wabbled, his head drooped to one side, 
he staggered to return the attack. Seeing this, 
she hollowed her hands about her mouth and shouted: 

" Antony, stop picking on Julius ! " 

Came a sudden cessation of hostilities. The sound 
of her voice, however, had roused the entire yard 
into activity. A chorus of cries, a thud of feet, the 
growling of dogs. 

" Harry ! . . . Jimmie ! . . . Rocket ! . . . Pin- 
tee ! Pintee ! Pintee ! " Her voice rose shrill. 

Around the comer of the house scuttled a brindle 
bull, a Skye terrier, a black and tan, two guinea hens, 
a duck, Julius, Antoay, and an old White Leghorn 
with a brood of youngsters streaming in her wake. 
The dogs leaped up toward the window and pawed 
the walls. 

"Lie down, you dirty rascals! . . . Look out 
there, Rocket, you're treading on Julius Cassar ! *' 

The warning was unnecessary. Julius Caesar, now 
quite recovered from the fray, had flown at the Skye 
terrier's face with as much gusto as he had sailed 
into Antony. 

" Now you dogs run away, d'you hear? '* She 
snapped the dust doth at them. Dogs, ducks, ban- 
tams, guinea hens et al. scattered. 

" No, not you, you poor fools ! . . • Pintee ! Pin- 
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tee ! " The guinea hens ventured nearer. " Well, 
I suppose, if you insist^ I must/' she said as she 
tucked the dust cloth under her arm and reached 
down into the pocket of her skirt. 

" There ! '* She threw them a handful of cracked 
com, ** Now I can't bother with you fellows any 
longer!'* 

She turned back to her dusting and directed her 
energies to the mantel shelf. The stalactites of 
wax were broken from the lips of the candlesticks 
and dropped among the papers of the fireplace. The 
pewter platter she turned over and over carefully, 
admiring its lines. 

When the flint lock and the powder horn had felt 
the vigorous ministrations of her dust cloth, she 
crowded back with her foot the papers and rolls of 
dust that lay across the fender, and dropped into a 
chair beside the yawning fireplace. 

" Phew ! Pm tuckered out. Somehow I can't do 
this as I used to. . . . Kitty Flint, you're getting 
old." She pushed back her sunbonnet, and resting 
her head against the chair, closed her eyes. 

Now and again a trolley car rumbled up Linden 
Avenue, its beU clanging incontinently as though to 
warn some slumbering driver ahead of impending 
destruction. Teams clattered by. The voices of 
people passing along the pavement sounded audibly, 
though little of what they said could be heard. 

Beyond the window in the garden the pick-pick of 
fowls and the scraping of their feet made pastoral 
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music. A rooster crowed boastfully. The White 
Leghorn clucked to her brood and the little ones 
peeped their replies. Rocking slowly back and 
forth, her eyes closed, she listened. 



<< 



Busy^ curious^ thirsty fly^ 



Drink with me and drink as I 



... 



she began, humming the words. Line on line she 
went, a line to each slow swing of the chair. 

In this fashion she would have finished her song 
had not a calamitous squawk arisen. She jumped 
from her chair and leaned out the window. 

" Now you bad boys stop ! D'ye hear me, An- 
tony! Julius Cassar, stop that right away! If 
you two don't soon begin to live on amicable terms 
like God-fearing bantams, I'll change your names 
— I'll call you Colston and Meigs, and by gimine, 
you'll live the rest of your lives in disgrace ! " 

The bantams scurried off in opposite directions 
while the White Leghorn clucked contentedly. 

Satisfied that peace had settled down once more 
upon the yard, she dropped again into the chair 
and closed her eyes. . . . From the day dream she 
was awakened by the cacophonous jangling of the 
doorbell as some one almost jerked it out of its 
socket. 

" I suppose it's Mrs. Chronic Colston, this time," 
she muttered. 



CHAPTER m 

In which a small boy refuses a dime and acquires an in- 
credible possession; whereat a gentleman, who has 
incredible possessions, slams down the morning 
paper. 

KITTY FLINT did not, as might have the aver- 
age person, forthwith arise and answer the 
bell. And herein was a phase of the enigma that 
bothered so much the ladies living across the street. 
As they had observed, the few people who gained 
entrance to No. 35, came and went without that 
threshold welcome or farewell to which Thursley 
was accustomed; they simply turned the knob and 
walked in. Consequently the house and Kitty Flint 
were regarded in the same questionable light as this 
sophisticated yet childishly superstitious old world 
beholds anything unexplained, undemonstrated or 
forbidden. A few — a highly imaginative few — 
ventured that orgies went on behind those closed 
shutters and all manner of irregularity. Those who 
had known Kitty Flint in the past could never quite 
persuade themselves to believe this. They merely 
assented that she was " queer," and put her out of 
their mind just as she had put herself out of their 

sight. 

45 
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The way of that dusky-haired girl, which she once 
had been, was never the way of the women of her 
time. From the very beginning she evidenced a 
penchant for things masculine. The tomboyishness 
of childhood grew into a masculinity even more pro- 
nounced as she passed into her teens. She invariably 
parted her hair on the side and drew it back close 
over her ears; women of that day, the late 70's, it 
will be remembered, parted their hair in the middle 
and were addicted to candlestick curls, topknots, wa- 
terfalls and chignons. Her frocks were cut severe 
and mannish, the opposite of the prevailing mode 
which called for bustles and skirts " pinned back." 
She walked with a swinging step and rode — whereat 
all Thursley rose up in speechless horror — astride ! 
Rigidly, even morbidly, Sabbatarian housewives who 
peeped from their shuttered bedroom windows into 
the morning mists rarely failed to see this unusal 
young woman amount her cob, a collie heeling on 
either side, her three-cornered hat dangling by its 
chin-strap over her shoulder, her hair tumultuous in 
the breeze, and — down each flank of the horse, the 
glimipse of a trousered thigh and the length of a 
booted leg! She kept to her saddle like a trooper. 
Some said she swore like one. And a solitary soul 
dared the statement, unsupported unfortunately by 
material evidence, that Kitty Flint actually smoked 
— smoked cigarettes ! 

The more lenient element, who were wont to con- 
sider all these things merely the exuberance of 
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youth, wagged their heads disconsolately when, at 
nineteen, she committed the unprecedented by knock- 
ing at the gates of a man's university. Naturally 
she was forbidden entrance; whereupon the newspa- 
pers made lengthy editorial comment, saying, with 
Jovian conviction and finality, that Woman's Place 
was in The Home. The scandal, for to these swollen 
proportions did it actually grow, only goaded Kitty 
Flint the more in her efforts to laugh mere Man to 
scorn. Masculine admirers in the neighborhood she 
bowled over like ten-pins, challenging their allure- 
ments and putting their promises far from her. But 
when, by her twenty-fourth year, she had won an 
enviable reputation as a tutor of boys, both Thurs- 
ley and the city began to say that there really must 
be something worth whHe in this emancipated young 
woman. Aristocratic mothers paid her staggering 
sums to pull their aristocratic but lunk-headed sons 
through college, and many were the men, stepping 
out upon promising careers, who owed most of their 
all to her endeavors. The mothers, too, found her 
assistance equally valuable, for upon incredibly short 
notice she could supply learned papers on the Quiet- 
ists, disquisitions on Hegel and Kant and Darwin 
and such, that these same women would deliver as 
their own before fashionable pseudo-intellectual so- 
cieties. 

Then, without warning or explanation, she an- 
nounced that she would no longer teach. The year 
was 1888, the same in which the first tinge of silver 
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— though she was then scarcely more than twenty- 
seven — showed in her hair. Tnmmg a deaf ear to 
the most alluring offers, she closed behind her the 
door of No. 96. 

" How brave ! She is surrendering a career to 
stay at home and take care of her father ! " Thus 
spoke Thursley on that day. Thursley really 
didn't intend to heap honors upon Kitty Flint, but 
it was a habit common to most of its inhabitants to 
over-adulate those who followed the plain course of 
duty. 

When her father passed away, a year later, 
leaving the house empty save for her, she did not 
return to the world where she had been so vital a 
force. The few who saw her then were shocked to 
find that her hair had grown, in so short a time, com- 
pletely gray. 

" How queer ! '* was Thursley's comment. " She's 
nothing to keep her at home now.'' And failing to 
comprehend, Thursley, with characteristically rapid 
judgment, said that she surely must be ** touched." 
They were absolutely convinced of it when, a dele- 
gation of ladies waiting upon her with the proposi- 
tion that she hold a weekly class to study literature 
in her house — a class to be followed by tea — she 
snorted, " Tea ! That means scandal ! No, thanks, 
not in my house ! " And the seekers after knowledge 
scurried away dismayed. 

Thus, aside from a handful of old, old friends, 
there were apparently only two persons to whom that 
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door stood open, and with untiring regularity came 
those two each day: the butter and eggs man who 
bought the output of Kitty's hens, a rosy-cheeked 
fellow for whom she always had prepared a snack 
of breakfast; and a dumpy little woman, a former 
patient of her father's, who by day stood behind the 
silk counter of a big department store in town. 

These two furnished practically the only links 
between Kitty Flint and the world. Every night 
the little saleswoman left with her the evening 
paper, having read it on the homeward journey; and 
the following morning the butter and eggs man 
would bring his morning paper, a very " yellow " 
paper, but still a paper, and — a thing which she 
appreciated the more — an actual contribution of 
himself, since he never failed to think of her in this 
respect. 

As the person who had rung the bell was obviously 
neither of these two daily callers, nor any of her 
few other friends, she amused herself for several 
moments guessing who it might be. ^ When the bell 
jangled the second time, she pulled herself wearily 
from the chair and opened the door. 

" Well, young man? ^ 

The boy on the doorstep was easily recognizable 
as he who had gone after the foxterrier, although 
he looked now much dirtier and more rumpled than 
when he started on his quest. His shoes and stock- 
ings were spattered with mud ; his collar — the Eton 
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variety that is pressed on small boys against their 
will by incorrigible mothers — was half inside and 
half out the collar of his Norfolk jacket. The dark 
blue bow tie dangled in two twisted ribbons, and 
down the front of his trousers hung unabashed the 
draw-strings of his blouse. 

^^ I've got your dog, lady," he announced, doffing 
his cap. 

"You have, have you? That's good. . • . But 
never use the word * got.' It's unpardonably weak. 
. . . Where is he? " 

When he had recovered from this imheralded and 
breathless assault upon his English, he pointed over 
his shoulder to where the dog was tethered at the 
farther end of the fence. 

" Bring him in then. . . . And the next time you 
come here, don't ring my bell. I dislike it very 
much." She swung the door wide open and re- 
turned to her place in the rocking chair. 

After several moments there was a scraping of 
feet in the hallway and around the side of the parlor 
door appeared the black snout of the foxterrier. 
He too was spattered with mud, and strained anx- 
iously on a length of rope — rope strong enough to 
have curbed the wandering proclivities of an ox — 
by which the boy held him in bondage. 

"You bad feUow! You dirty dog! Phew!" 
She made a gesture of disgust. " How dare you run 
away like that? " 

Davie flattened down to the floor, and while the 
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boy was untying the rope from his collar, rolled the 
whites of his eyes beseechingly at his mistress. 

" You skinny rat you ! Shame ! Shame ! '' 

Groveling abjectly with his belly on the floor, the 
dog crept nearer and nearer his mistress' skirts and 
sniffed mournfully as he crawled. As he reached 
her feet, she suddenly drew back and clapped her 
hands. With a leap, Davie was in her lap, a quiv- 
ering, wriggling mass of legs and tan. He pawed 
and licked her face, he pawed and licked her waist, 
the while she stroked his mud-bespattered flanks and 
seemed to take no heed of the fact that she was be- 
coming as dirty and mussed as he. 

** Yes, I'll forgive you, old man, but don't do it 
again. It worries me when you run off like that. 
. . . Now jump down." She brushed him from her 
lap and glanced up at the boy, who, during this 
reconciliation, had remained in the doorway. 

" Come in ! Come in ! . . . Did you have to chase 
him far? " 

** Yes, I didn't catch up to him till he was past 
Orthodox Street and then he wouldn't come back, 
so I took him up to our house and got a piece of 
rope." 

'' What did I tell you about * got '? " 

" And I found a piece of rope," he stammered his 
correction, somewhat annoyed, more at his own for- 
getfulness, however, than at this peculiar person's 
insistence. 

" That's better. . • . Now where is your home? " 
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« In Northwood,'' 

^^ Um ! That's quite a distance. But how could 
you travel there and back so quickly? *' 

^^ I stole ... I took a ride on the back of a 
grocery wagon. He was our grocery man and didn't 
mind my . . ." 

" My dear boy, you don't have to excuse your- 
self." She made a dismissory gesture and shrugged. 
" If ^ou at your age didn't steal rides on the backs 
of grocery wagons, I wouldn't trust you. . . . How 
old are you, anyway? " 

" Twelve." 

" I guessed it. Twelve is the right age to steal 
rides. I did when I was twelve . . ." She pulled 
her sunbonnet over her forehead and pointed across 
the room. " Now bring me that china bowl over 
there on the lowboy, and see that you don't drop 
it." 

The lad did as he was bid, taking the bowl in both 
hands and never releasing his hold of its sUppery 
sides until he was sure that it rested in her lap. 

" There's some money in here," she said, holding 
it out carelessly. " I can't see it without my spec- 
tacles, but take out ten cents. You deserve it after 
that run." 

He demurred, shaking his head. 

" What ! You don't want it? " 

He shrugged his shoulder and looked down at the 
floor. Kitty was eyeing him sharply. 

" I guess you're right," she said casually after a 
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moment. "Well, take this back and bring me a 
match from that box on the window sill. We'll see 
what we can do with this rubbish in the fireplace." 

The flames soon licked up the papers and ignited 
the logs, throwing out their heat so strongly upon 
the faces of the boy and the dog that they were both 
obliged to move back from the fender. 

Having recovered from his remorse, Davie was 
curled up against Kitty Flint's skirts, and eyed, 
without moving his head, the boy sitting so gingerly 
on the edge of the chair at the other end of the 
fireplace. 

The boy, for his part, wanted to watch the fire — 
to watch its shadows chase each other along the 
wall behind him, to poke at the blazing logs with the 
fire-irons. But these natural impulses he held in 
check, conscious that Kitty Flint's eyes were upon 
him, and not knowing ai what moment she might not 
shoot forth another of her embarrassing remarks. 
Half afraid, he waited for her to break the silence, 
and covered his confusion by looking at the dog. 

" So you live in Northwood," said she, taking up 
her investigations again. " And how long have 
you lived there? " 

" Since December," he replied quickly, thankful 
that she had at last spoken. " We moved here from 
Boston in December. I was bom in Boston, you 
know. Father, though, he was bom in Philadelphia, 
and he said, when we came down — " 

" And who's your father? " 
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" Um ! He's vice-president of the — ^^ 

" I didn't ask his business. What's his name? " 
She appeared annoyed. 

" Hugh Lmcoln." 

He saw the knuckles of her bony fingers go slowly 
white against the tan of her hands. She seemed as 
though about to speak. But no words followed, 
and she continued gazing fixedly into the fire. 

" Pm named after him," he volunteered. He did 
not care for her silences : they made him feel jumpy. 
" I'm going to school at the . . ." 

"What's that, laddie? I missed it." Kitty 
Flint spoke with gentleness, a change in attitude that 
reassured him. He slid back comfortably in his 
chair and repeated his story: how his father hsid 
come to Philadelphia the previous December ; how he 
and his father lived alone with a housekeeper since 
his mother had died when he was a baby; how he 
had four dogs, but none of them were allowed to stay 
in the house over night ; and how he was attending a 
private school in town and had been placed in the 
Second Form. 

"Well, if you're in the Second Form," she re- 
marked, no longer manifesting any embarrassment, 
** then you must know something about American 
history." She saw him nod. " Well, then, who was 
Aaron Burr? " 

" He was . . . He shot Alexander Hamilton." 

« That's not all, Hugh Lincoln, Jr." She leaned 
forward and pointed at him with one of her long 
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bony fingers. " Aaron Burr also sat in the very chair 
you're now in ! '* 

Instinctively he sprang to his feet. The fox- 
terrier also leaped up and commenced barking. 

"Yes, he sat in that very chair. . . . Lie down, 
Davie." She whacked the dog with her hand. " And 
Commodore Decatur, the man who won the Battle 

of Erie Bay, sat in it See that platter over 

the mantel? Once Washington stopped off here for 
dinner, and we served the ham on that. This flint 
lock was used in the Indian Wars and all through 
the Revolution." 

And thus for several minutes she described 
the wonders of relics that were stored in the room, 
told the boy legends and facts that were only too 
well substantiated. To him Thursley House sud- 
denly became a treasure trove of the very sort of 
things in which he was most interested. The feeling 
that he could reach out and touch a platter that 
Washington had touched, filled him with awe. He 
sat speechless through the recital, his wonder grow- 
ing as she passed from story to story. 

Only once did he move — when he slid off his chair 
and dropped cross-legged on the hearth tug. The 
recital came to an abrupt stop. 

"Why did you do that?" she asked. 

" Because I don't want to sit in a chair where a 
traitor sat," he replied without so much as glancing 
up. 

She might have smiled, but knowing well the in- 
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tense seriousness of a boy's dramatic sense, merely 
said, " See then that you are never a traitor," and 
went on with her story. 

When she had finished the last of her tales, she 
turned suddenly toward the window. 

"Why, it's dark already! Why didn't you tell 
me it was growing late? " 

" I guess I was having too good a time watching 
the fire." 

"Do you Kke it?" 

Pause. 

" I think it is — beautiful." 

Reaching over the arm of her chair, she placed 
her hand on Hugh's shoulder and drew him toward 
her knees. 

"Young man, you have a soul: d'you know it?" 
she said sternly. 

" I didn't know that I . . ." He did know, but 
he had never before been cross-questioned on such 
matters, and, in reality, had never thought about it 
at all. The remark nonplussed him, and he won- 
dered what the queer old woman would be saying 
next. He liked her house and the relics and the 
stories of the Revolutionary War, but somehow she 
had made him afraid of her. He would like to come 
again, if she would let him, but he knew for a cer- 
tainty that she wouldn't ask him. Only too vividly 
did he recall the reception she had given the woman 
that afternoon when Davie had made his escape. 

"Well, never mind about your soul," she said 
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after a moment. "Are you doing well in school? *' 

He winced. For a matter of fact, he wasn't 
getting along at all. The change in schools necessi- 
tated by their moving from Boston in the middle 
of the term, and a natural laziness where studies 
were concerned had conspired to put him at the foot 
of his form. These matters he explained as clearly 
as he could, and with as many excuses, veiled and un- 
veiled, as he could conjure up. 

" But don't you think I could help you in your 
lessons? " 

" You might," he answered, wondering what that 
proffer held for him. 

" Then what do you say if you come here three 
afternoons a week — that is, if your father will 
permit you — and let me hear your lessons. I think 
that together we could conquer the bothersome 
things. I've taught boys far worse than you." 
And she would have supplied encouraging recollec- 
tions of her stubborn pupils had not the time been 
so late. 

" Anyway," she concluded, " come here to-mor- 
row after school. Walk right in the door. Don't 
ring, or I'll — I'll skin you alive ! " This time she 
said it with a laugh. " And you may come here any 
time and any day you wish. The door will always 
be unlocked except . . . except . . ." 

He waited for her to finish, but she did not, so he 
took up his hat and in a few moments was hurrying 
along Linden Avenue toward Northwood. It was 
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almost past his dinner hour, and the one thing his 
father never tolerated was tardiness at meals. 

As he had learned long since, the kitchen entrance 
on such occasions was always the safe way, espe- 
cially if his father were in the front of the house. 
He ran through the kitchen, mounted the servants' 
stairs two steps at a time, and dodging into the 
bathroom, dabbled his finger tips in water, gave his 
hair a lightning slick with the brush, and shoving 
his hands nonchalantly in his pockets, walked slowly 
and unconcernedly down the front stairs into the 
library. To his great relief, his father was not 
there. He ventured a peep into the dining room. 
The table was set for only two. As he drew back, 
Andrew, " The Inky Ethiopian '* butler, entered from 
the pantry. 

"Dat you, Mr. Hugh? Yer daddy telephoned 
up he ain't comin' home till late. Naw suh. An' 
he say fur you to stay in to-night an' steddy yo' 
lessons. Yassuh, dinnah is pronounced." 

Hugh felt a great weight lifted off his shoulders, 
for though only he and his father and the dumpy 
old housekeeper constituted the family, there had 
been, ever since he could remember, a coldness be- 
tween him and his parent. 

It was not a violent nor an open break, this es^ 
trangement, nor any dissimilarity in natures, for 
Hugh was the image and shsidow of his father, but 
rather one of those gradual widenings of the breach 
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that begins when a father is too busy to take part 
in his boy's games, and that broadens when his in- 
terest becomes wholly negative — the giving of 
abundant correction and never of encouragement, 
the thunderous deprecation of small failures and the 
neglect to appreciate what seemed to the boy big 
conquests. 

When Hugh's mother died, he had been delivered 
into the hands of Mrs. Snively, who remained on in 
the family in the capacity of housekeeper. For a 
time she furnished his sole touch with womankind 
and, until he was five or six or even older, she strove 
to play the mothering role. But even at that age 
the comprehension that she wasn't his mother after 
all, made a great difference to him. He could never 
quite forget that she was only the woman who looked 
after his clothes, made him wash behind his ears 
and keep his boots clean. He felt it rather useless 
to discuss with her the big vital things of life. He 
had tried once to tell her his dream of becoming a 
soldier — an idea he had gathered from his first vol- 
ume of Henty — but her only reply to the spoken 
aspiration was that soldiers were bad men who shot 
down women's husbands and sons in cold blood. And 
she followed this remark by saying that she knew 
they were bad because her William had been killed 
at Gettysburg on the second day. Hugh thought 
she really ought to be proud about losing a husband 
in battle and said so. She did not respond to this 
sentiment, but merely wiped her eyes and gazed out 
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the window — and he never brought the matter up 
again. Since then he had been chary about con- 
fiding in her, his estimation of her having dropped 
several degrees. 

This estrangement both from his father and Mrs. 
Snively was further widened when he began to 
go to school and collect his circle of friends who 
might have filled some of the emptiness had the fam- 
ily not moved from Boston. The sudden change 
left him utterly desolate. For the first few weeks 
in Thursley he was as miserable as he could be. Then 
came a change of luck: he was solemnly initiated 
into the " Nories,'* as the Northwood youngsters 
termed themselves. They found that he could " skin 
the cat " on the hitching bar in front of the black- 
smith's shop twice as many times as could the rest 
of the fellows, and he was made a great hero for it. 
In addition, he also began to pick up his coterie at 
school in town. There was " Skinny " Anderson 
and " Bo '* Rees, and Ed Souder, captain of the 
Second Form gym team. " Skinny *' Anderson was 
the best of them all, he felt, because he sat behind 
him in the Latin class and whispered the transla- 
tion when he was stuck. The master never caught 
him at it, and with this assistance, he generally 
skinned through. 

Yet even with these distractions, there was some- 
thing indefinable lacking in his home up on the hill 
in Northwood. His father was rich and the house 
was large and there were all kinds of servants, and 
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he had three dogs, but he didn't possess a something 
that the other fellows had. And as yet he didn't 
know what that something was. Then one after- 
noon he learned. 

He and " Skinny " were standing on the school 
steps after the last bell when a tall gentleman in a 
frock coat and a silk hat came down the street. 

" Here's my dad ! " " Skinny " suddenly side- 
tracked the conversation and waved his cap. 

The tall gentleman quite forgot how dignified he 
was and waved his silk hat ; whereupon " Skinny " 
dove down the stairs and his father poked him play- 
fully in the chest with his walking stick. 

" Who's your friend? " Hugh heard him ask. 

" * Abe ' Lincohi," " Skinny " replied. 

" All right, bring him along." 

It was one glorious afternoon. Mr. Anderson 
took them to the big pool at the University, where 
they saw all sorts of fancy swimming and diving, 
and then treated them to ice cream sodas at a corner 
drug store. 

That night at dinner Hugh related the after- 
noon's events in detail to his father. 

"What Anderson is that?" he asked. 

" I don't know his name, but Skinny says his 
dad's a banker too." 

Mr. Lincoln colored, but made no further re- 
marks ; and the next morning, when Hugh was setting 
out for school, he gave him fifty cents with the in- 
junction that he was to treat young Anderson. 
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At first, this ability to return Skinny's father's 
hospitality made him feel quite the man about 
town ; they went up in the ^^ roost " to a vaudeville 
show and chewed gum. But on his way home, he 
began to feel that he had not alogether returned the 
kindness of the previous afternoon. It occurred to 
him how jolly it would have been had his father come 
along just as Skinny's dad had done. 

By such small, and to Mr. Lincoln, unimportant 
matters, Hugh and his father drifted apart. It was 
no use crybabying to Mrs. Snively. He had done it 
once and had shuddered with horrified embarrass- 
ment when she had told him to find a friend in Jesus, 
and had pointed her remark by repeating the verse 
of the hymn — 

There's a friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky ... 

Meaning no disrespect, and perfectly sincere, 
he said he thought it a sissy idea. What he wanted 
was a flesh and blood friend, a big man who wasn't 
ashamed to wave his silk hat and poke him in the 
ribs with his walking stick. 

For that reason, the sequence of events in the past 
afternoon made a great difference to him. In Kitty 
flint he felt he had acquired an incredible posses- 
sion. He could go there as often as he wished, she 
had said, could see all her relics, and she would help 
him in his lessons. He only hoped that she would 
not spend too much time on the lessons, however. 
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On his way up the street he had made up his mind 
not to tell either Mrs. Snively or his father about 
Kitty Flint, lest they discountenance his going to 
her house. He would let it out bit by bit in the 
course of the next few days. When he discovered 
that his father was not at home, he was greatly re- 
lieved, and he rushed through supper, finishing long 
before Mrs. Snively. 

" Now mind, you study hard, Hughie," was her 
parting injunction as he left the table and headed 
for his third story room. 

He assured her that he would, and he made a point 
of trying to be obedient by going through the process 
of spreading out on the study table his Latin book 
and the lexicon. But the studying did not go much 
further than that. He stuck on the translation of 
^ Caesar omnium remotis equis chortatus suos proe- 
Hum commisit," and his thoughts went flying from 
equis to the story Kitty Flint had told him of how 
a British soldier once had ridden his horse right into 
the back door of the house and scared her great- 
great-grandmother almost out of her wits. 

After that he confined his attention wholly to a 
recast of Kitty Flint's tales, and made plans of what 
ransacking he would do in the garret that she said 
was packed with old things. As he did not possess 
a single relic over which he might ruminate for the 
time being, he took out his stamp album and con- 
fined his efforts to a microscopic inspection of some 
1850 Blues. They were only seventy years after the 
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Revolution and i>erhaps some of Kitty Flint's ances- 
tors had used them. 

He was three minutes late for breakfast the next 
morning. Mrs. Snively and his father had already 
started when he stepped into the breakfast room 
and slid into his seat at the table. Save for their 
greetings, the conversation lagged. It was raining 
outside. The dull sky that showed through the bow 
window above the encircling boxes of ferns was dark 
and grumpy-looking. All three seemed to have as- 
similated the atmosphere of th6 day. 

"Well, Hugh, did you study hard last night?" 
his father finally asked, glancing sharply at him out 
of the comer of his eyes. 

" I tried to, but we had an awfully hard part to 
translate,'^ he answered, thinking of how he should 
have to rely on " Skinny *' Anderson for the remain- 
der of the lesson. 

" I hope you did, because in the mail this morn- 
ing I received a communication from your headmas- 
ter, Dr. Kane, in which he says that unless you take 
a brace you'll not be promoted in June. You un- 
derstand how serious this is, don't you? I should 
deeply regret a son of mine being left behind in his 
examinations." 

Hugh thought it best not to reply, and attacked 
his toast with as much crunching as possible. That 
would partially drown his father's voice, and for a 
time it served the purpose valiantly. 
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" By the way, Hughie, did you bring back Mary's 
rope last night? " Mrs. Snively whispered when Mr. 
Lincohi seemed engrossed in his paper. 

For the first time since he had left Kitty Flint's 
Hugh thought of the rope. He remembered now 
that when he had gone to the lowboy to fetch the 
china bowl, he had laid it down on the window sill. 
He replied in the negative to Mrs. Snively and hoped 
that she would forget the matter, 

" Mary was very angry, my dear," she whispered. 

"What rope was that?'' broke in Mr. Lincoln, 
glancing up from his paper. 

" O just a piece of rope I got — I took to tie a 
dog with. Dad. Mary wasn't using it and I . . ." 

" The dogs don't have to be tied, they . . ." 

" But it wasn't one of our dogs. It was a lady's 
and it had run away and it wouldn't go back without 
being tied. So I took Mary's rope and then I for- 
got it and left it down there. I can get it — I can 
bring it back this afternoon." 

"And who, pray tell, was the lady?" his father 
pressed. 

" I don't know her name. She lives in that old 
house on Linden Avenue below Unity Street." 

"Kitty Flint?" gasped Mrs. Snively. "That 
queer woman who lives opposite the Colstons? " 

Hugh nodded. 

" What did you say her name was ? " Mr. Lin- 
coln turned to the housekeeper. 

" Kitty Flint. She lives in that half of a Colonial 
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house at No. 36. lives there alone, I'm told. It's 
very odd: she never locks her door and always has 
her shutters shut. Only yesterday afternoon I met 
Mrs. Colston, who lives opposite, and she was telling 
me that the neighbors were trying to make her keep 
the shutters open, so the house wouldn't be such a 
sight to the street." 

"Kitty Flint . . . Kitty Flint." Mr. Lincohi 
looked down his nose and appeared to think. " What 
about that, Hugh?" 

Seeing that he might just as well make a clean 
breast of the whole affair, Hugh described how he 
had been the cause of the dog's running away, and 
that he returned it only because he was sorry for 
having done so. 

" You shouldn't have gone there, Hughie," Mrs. 
Snively said quickly when he was finished. " Every 
one knows what she is. I'm sorry you've done what 
you did. If the Colstons or the Meigs ever saw 
you . . .!" 

" Did you stay there long, Hugh? " Mr. Lincoln 
interrupted. 

" Not very long. Only she started to tell me 
about the relics in her house and I waited to hear 
what she said." 

" Mr. Lincoln." Mrs. Snively set down her fork 
and glanced sternly across the table. " Though I 
have been in Thursley only since December, I've 
learned enough of who's who and what's what to 
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convince me that it is not good for your son to as- 
sociate with that woman." 

" But, Dad, listen.*' Hugh twisted in his chair 
and made a gesture of determination, for Mrs. 
Snively's remarks had nettled him into self-defense. 
" Only a few minutes ago you said that Dr. Kane 
wrote that I wasn't going to be promoted unless I 
was better in my lessons. Well, yesterday that lady 
asked me how I was doing in school, and I told her. 
I said that I wasn't doing well, and she said that she 
had taught lots of boys worse than I am and had 
got — had pulled them through their examinations. 
And she said that if you'd let me come there three 
afternoons a week, she'd help me with my lessons. 
Now I think ..." 

" Mr. Lincoln." Mrs. Snively gripped the edge 
of the table. " Are you going to permit that boy 
to associate with . . ." 

« Please, Dad, I . . ." 

" I shall feel that you are making a great mis- 
take, Mr. Lincoln," groaned Mrs. Snively between 
angry sobs. " I am told that things go on in that 
house . . ." 

" If you please, Mrs. Snively ! " And Mr. Lin- 
coln slammed down his paper. " Hugh is my son. 
Yes, he may go there as often as he chooses." 

The only sound that broke the silence which fol- 
lowed in the next few moments was Hugh's tri- 
umphant crunching of a crust of toast. 



CHAPTER IV 

Of a Midsummer-Night's Dream in a truck patch and 
the alarming consequences of a call from a gentle- 
man with courtly manners and silly side whiskers. 



HUGH LINCOLN stood on the back step of 
Kitty Flint's house and peered down the 
yard between the sprawly leaves of the dwarf horse- 
chestnut that hugged the ground nearby. Around 
his feet sniffed Rocket, the blind Skye terrier, and 
the brindled bull, Jimmie — ^^ Sunny Jim " as he was 
ordinarily termed, more in reminiscence of a break- 
fast food than to characterize any rare amiability, 
because, for a matter of fact he was prone to be 
anything but amiable except with friends. 

" Where is she, fellows? " he asked, pretending to 
be deeply interested in the dogs who, for reply, 
rubbed wet snouts against his outstretched hand. 
"Can you see her? . . . Yes, there she is!" 

With that all three brushed aside the branches of 

the horsechestnut and ran across the lawn towards 

the bam before which, with the other two dogs, 

Harry and Davie, Kitty in her blue calico dress was 

standing, a basket in her hand. 

" We won ! " he shouted, waving a paper above 
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his head as he approached. *^ Ninety in Latin ! . . . 
Eighty-six for History! Ninety-seven in Litchure 
and ninety in 'rithmetic ! " 

At this announcement she lifted one foot, and 
swinging the basket around her head, scattered its 
contents — which luckily happened to be cracked 
com, though had it been eggs she would not have 
been one whit the less enthusiastic — all around her 
in a shower. 

" Hoorah ! *' she cried. Then seizing Hugh's 
hands, they whirled round and round to the chant, 
accompanied with unearthly yowls from the dogs, of 
" We won ! We won ! We won, we won, we won ! " 

At the fourth whirl, dizzy and breathless, they 
reeled against the barn, and laughed, with tears 
coursing down their cheeks. 

" I told you we'd do it, laddie,'' she said when she 
had regained her breath. " Let me see the report. 
. . . O bother! I've left my spectacles up at the 
house, you'll have to read it to me." 

They dropped side by side on the top of an up- 
turned box, and while the dogs arranged themselves in 
the warm sunny spot at their feet, Hugh read with 
precision and no little pride the report he had been 
given that morning at school. He was promoted to 
the Third Form, having passed his examinations with 
high marks. 

"By the way, have you told your father yet?" 
she asked as he finished. 

" No, I wanted to tell you first." 
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" Never mind me, laddie." She touched his arm 
lightly in reproof. " Your father comes first in all 
things." 

^^ I know . . . only Dad doesn't understand, Miss 
Kitty," he stammered. " You see, he*s not so much 
interested if I do pass, but he'd be terribly mad if I 
hadn't. . . . Besides, you did it." 

" O shucks ! You did it. You said you couldn't 
and I said you could. Don't talk like a blithering 
idiot. . . . Now come down to Literature and His- 
tory and see what I've found." She jumped from 
the box and rustled her skirt. " And by the way," 
she added with a wiggle of her finger and a knowing 
nod, ^^ Lysander and Demetrius and Quince have all 
been keeping something from us." 

With Harry and Davie at their heels they trudged 
side by side through the gate of the chicken yard 
to a truck patch that filled the bottom lot facing 
the back street. 

Along the farther fence stood two rows of lima 
bean poles, almost encased with the luxurious clam- 
bering vines. Before them ranged two rows of to- 
mato plants, each plant wrapped about its frame; 
and between /the tomato vines and the wire fence of 
the chicken yard was a checkerboard of smaller beds 
containing various other vegetables. There was an- 
other bed, a long one, that faced the blank wall of 
the house next door on the right; in it flowers — 
Sweet William, nasturtiums, asters, poppies, dahlias, 
and, backed against the bricks, a long stately row of 
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sunflowers. Midway down the walk was a wheel- 
barrow, brimming over with weeds, and a rake and 
a hoe resting against it. 

" See what I'ye been doing with my morning," 
she said, sweeping a hand around. " V\e weeded out 
all the English kings from Alfred to George the 
First, and I was just going to start on George the 
Second when I remembered that I hadn't fed Solo- 
mon and Moses." 

"You didn't touch Bottom or Flute, did you?" 
Hugh's face bore a look of sudden anxiety. 

" No fear, laddie. Midsummer-Night's Dream 
belongs to you. I've all I can do to keep the Eng- 
lish kings in order. They're a wild lot. I guess 
kings are anyway." 

" They'll soon be wearing their crown jewels, 
won't they.'* " he asked seriously, cocking his head on 
one side. 

" In a week or two." 

" That's good. Kings and queens aren't a bit 
interesting without their crown jewels." 

To the uninitiated this conversation would have 
sounded very odd, but to Kitty Flint and Hugh Lin- 
coln it seemed perfectly sane and natural. 

For the sake of elucidation be it known : the Eng- 
lish kings were the tomato vines and the crown 
jewels were the tomatoes that would soon flaunt their 
gorgeous red to the warm sun. Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, which was part of Hugh's special province 
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in the garden, comprised the two rows of lima beans. 
Each vine had been named after a character in the 
play, so that there were twenty-one poles in all 
and twenty-one vines planted. Only twenty grew 
healthily, however, and Hugh was obliged to call the 
unfruitful vine Starveling, the tailor. The name 
had seemed to him singularly appropriate, and Miss 
Kitty agreed. 

Each day after school, he devoted an hour work- 
ing with Kitty Flint in the patch. And in that 
hour were accomplished many things : he was taught 
his lessons for the following day, the while he 
grubbed about for weeds or straightened paths. The 
work was not arduous, and there were no restric- 
tions save that when he spoke of the garden and of 
the individual plants, he must give each its own 
name. This was their compact in the beginning 
and for two months they had striven hard to keep 
their promises. 

The afternoon of the day when Mr. Lincoln, much 
to Hugh's delight and Mrs. Snively's perturbation, 
had slammed down his paper, Hugh had presented 
himself — without ringing and without using the un- 
pardonably-weak word " got " — in the presence of 
Miss Kitty Flint. She conducted him over the house 
from the vaulted cellar to the stuffy garret, show- 
ing him more relics than he had ever dreamed existed, 
and then led him down the yard where he was sol- 
emnly introduced to each of the four dogs. When 
each of the four dogs had given him its paw, he was 
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initiated, with equal solemnity, into the mysteries of 
the old bam, that Kitty said had been standing 
during the Revolution, and that looked it. He was 
also permitted to peep at two hens setting on 
batches of prize eggs. After that they inspected 
the back lot where she had already begun a scratch 
garden, and there, on that afternoon in April, they 
had promised each other to work and study together 
and, as Hugh expressed it, to " beat the tar out of 
those examinations." 

According to their articles of agreement — and it 
was an actual said docmnent written by Kitty Flint 
in pompous legal language and duly subscribed, 
sworn thereunto and sealed by both of the contract- 
ing parties — the truck patch in the bottom lot was 
to be called, thenceforth and thereafter, The Land 
of Literature and History. This was to contain, by 
these presents be it known to all men, the following: 

Midsummer-Night's Dream^ two rows of lima beans 
extending from the right fence to the brick wall on the 
left, a distance of fifty feet. To be the object of the 
labors of Hugh Lincoln, Jr. 

The English Kings, two rows of tomato plants ex- 
tending three feet east of Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
and from the fence on the left to the wall on the right. 
To be the object of the labors of Miss Catherine Flint* 

Hiawatha, a bed of various and assorted flowers, ex- 
tending four feet wide from the back fence to the fence 
of the chicken yard. To be the object of the joint labors 
of Miss Catherine Flint and Hugh Lincoln, Jr. 
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The smaller beds were taken care of in the same 
manner until the entire truck patch was peopled with 
characters that touched on Hugh's studies. 

The diflSculties of geography were overcome by 
the simple expedient of mapping out the remainder 
of the property. Thus the big lawn by the house 
was North America, and the chicken yard behind it, 
South America. The gate between the two was the 
Isthmus of Panama, a bed of asters to the right 
serving for the Caribbean Sea. 

Mathematics at first seemed hard to place, but by 
taking examples from objects in the yards and 
by sums contained in the egg man's account book, 
they were quickly drafted into service. 

Bible study was left to the fowls — the chickens, 
guinea hens and ducks. Each was given a Biblical 
name, and this process worked wonders until Esther, 
as Hugh had named a baby bantam at its entrance 
into the world, threatened to upset the entire scheme 
of things by proving a rooster. The ducks were 
named after the Minor Prophets. 

At first he found it no easy task to keep all 
these names and places straight in his head, but, as 
the weeks passed, he fell so readily, for example, into 
calling the old mother guinea hen Noah — which was 
another sample of his misplaced sexing — that her 
three children, Shem, Ham and Japheth, followed in 
perfectly natural sequence. 

To Kitty Flint this was a familiar process of 
teaching, and she had been as sure of its ultimate 
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success as she was sure of Hugh Lincoln's fealty. 
With its assistance the lessons were mastered bit by 
bit until, at the beginning of the examinations, Hugh 
could bound perfectly the western hemisphere, relate 
the story of the Shakespeare play, name the English 
kings, and recite the required Bible legends. It 
would have been much easier for Kitty to have 
taught him the lessons out of books and to have sat 
the while in the front parlor, but Hugh was a boy, 
a lusty, rollicking, wholesome boy. Besides, here 
in the open were all the books necessary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they rarely touched a book except in the 
final recitations. In the course of these afternoons, 
he was out of doors in the sunshine and had inci- 
dentally learned the rudiments of plant culture, the 
secret of killing the devastating bugs — that he knew 
as " little devils " when she was out of earshot — 
and had begun to take that pride in the work of his 
hands without which no man can hope for success. 

Then, too, the Land of Literature and History 
proved a perfect house of dreams for him. Each 
vine became a living personality to him. He would 
scold Puck for refusing to climb the pole and laugh 
at Minnehaha — the fitst and largest of the sun- 
flowers — when she sleepily nodded her head. Her- 
mia was a modest little vine who always insisted 
upon hiding her pods behind the skirt of her foliage, 
like a little girl with a handful of candy. There was 
something indefinably eerie and yet very real about 
this truck patch, and it delighted his soul. 
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^^ I think that Henry VH is going to wear a great 
many jewels at his coronation," said Kitty, after an 
inspection of one of the tomato vines. 

^^ So is Queen Bess," replied Hugh, looking up 
from the other row. ^* She's simply covered with 
'em. Good old Queen Bess ! I like you, yet I don't. 
You didn't treat Raleigh right, and he was a brave 
man." 

" * Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake,' " Kitty 
began in deep tones the first bar of a chantey. 

" * Here's to the bold and the free,' '* shouted 
Hu^ with a wave of his cap. 

" * Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake.' " 

" ' Hail to the King of the Sea.' " 

It was a habit of hers to break into the con- 
versation in the Land of Literature and History 
with a line of verse that she andt Hugh recited 
antiphonally. This wasn't part of the required 
studies, but the knowledge of some poetry had al- 
ways been required by Kitty PTint of her boys. Of 
course, it was not always verse: it might be history 
dates, or a story, or the first two endings of a Latin 
declension that she would begin and Hugh complete. 
Thus, she would be tugging at a refractory weed 
when he would suddenly hear the shout of ** BeUum 
. . . Belli . . ." And with equal vigor would he 
send the neuter of the second thundering down its 
cases to the final ablative, " BeUo **/ 

The chantey finished, they both laughed. Hugh 
seemed especially delighted. He was standing In the 
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middle of the walk, his hands crammed in his pockets, 
his stomach pompously protruded. It was a pose he 
had seen in a picture of a man who was called ^^ the 
Lord of the Manor." And as the perfect state of 
the Land of Literature and History at that moment 
made him feel Lord-of-the-Manorish, he thought it 
quite the proper attitude for a young gentleman. 

With his hands still in his pockets, and glancing 
loftily from side to side, he strutted down the walk. 
From her seat on the edge of the wheelbarrow Kitty, 
who was watching all this, could scarcely con- 
tain her amusement. Ordinarily she might have dis- 
tracted his attention, thereby breaking him of the 
habit of " play-acting " without hurting his feelings : 
on this occasion, however, she felt constrained to let 
him strut. Besides, the boy had something to strut 
about; the pride was genuine, just as was the Lord- 
of-the-Manorism. 

When for the third time he had inspected the 
twenty living characters of Midsummer-Night's 
Dream and the one dead fellow, Starveling, he re- 
turned up the walk, and, with the same strut, slowly 
approached the barrow. 

" I think it is perfect," he said slowly, taking 
great care with his enunciation. " I think we 
have . . ." But his observation on what they had 
done was interrupted by the barking of Sunny Jim 
and Rocket up on the big lawn near the house. 

"What are the fellows making all that racket 
about?" she asked, bending her head so that she 
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could see beneath the low trees of the chicken yard. 

^^ Some one is coming,'' he replied, and stepping 
past the barrow took a position of defense before it. 
"It's a man. I don't think I've ever seen him be- 
fore." 

" What's he look like? I can't see that far." 

" He's tall, and he's got — he has a red nose and 
funny side whiskers like a guinea hen's jowls. He 
looks like Og, King of Bashan." 

By this time the caller had approached near 
enough for Kitty to recognize him. She clapped her 
hands. " Why, it's Joe, dear old Joe Flagg! " 

The tall gentleman, hat and stick in hand, with 
Jimmie and Rocket prancing on either side, picked 
his way beneath the trees of the chicken yard and 
entered the Land of Literature and History. 

" Well, well, you are a picture. Miss Kitty, sitting 
there on that barrow ! " Mr. Flagg made a pro- 
found bow. Then extending a hand that wore a 
lemon-colored glove, he took Kitty Flint's bony 
fingers, and bending low over them, planted a kiss 
upon their tips. 

Instinctively Hugh colored. Every atom of him 
bristled wrathfuUy. He had never before seen a 
person make himself free with Miss Kitty. Even 
he had not dared so much as to kiss her. Excessive 
and silly demonstration was the one thing that she 
seemed to abhor. 

" Joe, I want you to meet my lad, Hugh Lincoln." 
She took Hugh's arm and drew him from behind the 
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barrow whence he had retreated upon the approach 
of the stranger. " Hugh, this is Mr. Flagg, Mr. 
Josephus Octavius Flagg, my old, old friend." 

Og, King of Bashan, extended a lemon-colored 
glove that Hugh took coldly, and, giving it one short 
jerk, dropped; the while Og beamed with regal gra- 
ciousness upon him in a smile that made his silly side 
whiskers — they were Dundrearies, to be explicit — 
stand out at a ridiculous angle from his apple-col- 
ored cheeks. 

" Pm very glad to make your acquaintance, Mas- 
ter Lincoln," he said, bowing profoundly. " I've 
often heard Miss Kitty speak of you." 

Hugh would have been much more pleased had Og, 
King of Bashan, refrained from addressing him as 
" Master," but the man was a pig anyway and little 
better could be expected of him. He was the first 
rival for Miss Kitty's affections he had encountered ; 
and from what she had just said and he had just 
done, he was evidently a serious rival. Perhaps he 
came there at nights. He obviously belonged to the 
exclusive Inner Circle of her friends, because he had 
not rung the bell. 

He must be a very queer person on the whole, 
Hugh felt. A man could not wear such clothes 
without being queer. Mr. Flagg had on a white 
linen suit, spotless, and with the trousers creased to 
a knife edge. He wore tan shoes. He also wore a 
fancy tan-tinted waistcoat across whose checkered 
expanse was strung a heavy gold chain from the 
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exact middle of which stood forth, like a figure-head 
on the prow of a galleon, a huge Masonic emblem. 
His collar was wide and flaring, yery much like one 
Hugh had seen on an ^^ end-man '' at a minstrel show. 
His necktie was of the same tint as his gloves. In 
the buttonhole of his lapel was pinned a yellow 
daisy. 

'^ A beautiful garden ! A beautiful garden ! " 
rhapsodized Mr. Flagg, gazing from side to side. 

" Yes, I wanted to make it beautiful," said Kitty. 
" I didn't know if I could ever have it again.'* 

" I'm afraid there is much truth in what you say," 
he rejoined with a wag of his whiskers. 

Hugh couldn't understand what they were talking 
about, but he saw that something serious must have 
happened because Mr. Flagg was looking blankly 
into his hat and Miss Kitty was gazing far away. 

" It will not be long before all of it is gone," she 
said, after a moment. 

" Oh no, not all of it." Mr. Flagg raised a pro- 
testing yellow hand. " But, I'm afraid this parcel 
of land must." 

" What did Simons say? " 

" He said he'd give two thousand for it." 

"Only two thousand? Umph! That's pretty 
low!" 

" That's the best bargain I could make. Miss 
Kitty." Mr. Flagg's tone was very apologetic. 
" Money's tight, business isn't what it ought to be. 
No one is buying property these days, and I think. 
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considering everything, two thousand is a good 
price. Of course, if you want to hold out . . .*' 
He opened his pahns and shrugged a shoulder. 

" Unfortunately, I can't hold out, Joe." She 
smiled, but there were tears in her eyes. " They've 
put the taxes up on me, as you know, and I've not 
rented these houses on Paul Street for six months. 
I'm down to something like twenty-nine dollars. . . . 
I guess I've to say good-by to it." 

She turned toward Hugh, who, during the con- 
versation had stood mutely beside her, gazing first 
at the yellow sunflowers of Hiawatha, then at Og, 
King of Bashan's yellow gloves. She was wonder- 
ing whether she should tell the boy, whether it was 
right to tell him. She evidently thought it was, for 
she drew him toward her and said, ^^ Laddie, Mr. 
Flagg thinks that perhaps we won't be able to go 
to school here any more. A gentleman wants to 
build a house on this lot." 

" Here in Literature and History? " he gasped. 

Kitty nodded. 

" But my father, he'll buy it and stop him." 

Mr. Flagg and Kitty both laughed. 

" That's very brave. Master Lincoln, very brave ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Flagg, then clearing his throat omi- 
nously, he straddled his long legs across the path 
and began scratching at the dirt with his walking 
stick. 

" It's odd," he began, as though deep in thought, 
**but I've discovered that Simons doesn't want to 
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build here after all. He's not buying for himself. 
It appears that there are some other people who 
want it for whom he is acting.'' He cocked his head 
at an angle and looked quizzically at her. ^^ Did 
you ever happen to have some words with your 
neighbors across the street? " 

Kitty knitted her brows. " I believe I did," she 
said after a moment. " I'd scarcely call it having 
words. A woman by the name of Battersby. She 
lives in No. 36. She came here one afternoon about 
two months ago and asked me some very impertinent 
questions. I simply told her to get out! She said 
she represented the opinion of the Colstons and the 
Meigs." 

" Ah, Miss Kitty, the more I see of women, the 
more I become convinced that your type is rare in- 
deed." Mr. Flagg bowed in a courtly fashion. 
This was his manner of approaching a sore subject: 
he invariably sugar-coated his bitter dose; and, 
working on the principle that Kitty was like woman- 
kind the world over, he did not hesitate to be gen- 
erous with his flattery. 

" Your neighbors across Linden Avenue, unfortu- 
nately, are not of your type. They hold petty 
umbrage and harbor spite. . . . Why, I do not 
know. I cannot tell. You live here in peace, you 
never go out, you bother no one, and those who 
know you hold you in the highest regard." 

" Now, Joe ! " Kitty held up a warning finger. 
She had heard him speak that way before. 
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" No, I mean it," he hastened to defend himself. 
" Now ... I have heard it rumored around Thurs- 
ley that this Mrs. Battersby and Mrs. Colston have 
taken a singular dislike to you. Ah, in fact, they've 
vowed war to the end ! " He raised both his eye- 
brows and spread his Dundrearies. " They are say- 
ing a lot of things, as I hear, and, between you and 
me, Miss Kitty,'* — he again bowed, — " I understand 
they are the ones who are back of Simons. ... Of 
course^ this may only be gossip. Yet, I'm inclined 
to believe it. Hell knows no fury like a woman 
scorned." 

" But do they think I have scorned them? " 

" So it appears." 

" Oh, how I wish I could only . . .'' Kitty 
thumped her knee with a clenched fist. Then sud- 
denly she opened her hand and threw it up in a 
gesture of helplessness. There was a benign smile 
upon her face, a smile of reconciliation. 

"What's the use of fighting, Joe?" Her tone 
was quiet. " Old Ebenezer Flint was right : If we 
must go, we must go, that's all. We can't take the 
land with us, and sooner or later we have to step 
aside and let the busy world roll on. . . . These 
people have money, and I guess they know I have 
practically none. I'm with my back against the 
wall. They are going to wipe me out, as they wiped 
out my father before me. I'll have to sell, and, 
somehow, when you haven't a dollar, why you 
scarcely care whether the money comes from your 
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enemies or not. Heaven alone knows why these 
women think I've scorned them. I simply let people 
alone and ask that they let me alone. It's useless 
to explain. . . . But come on, we'll go up to the 
house." 

She took Mr. Fogg's proffered arm, and, with the 
four dogs trailing at their heels, they started up 
the path. 

Hugh stood behind the barrow and watched them 
slowly pass beneath the trees of South America, 
through the Isthmus of Panama, and across- the lawn 
of the United States and Canada. He had been 
abandoned. 

It had never occurred to Kitty to tell him of 
Mr. Flagg, so he had liot come to know that he 
was her financial factotum, her business link with 
the outside world. Old Josephus Octavius Flagg 
— it's a misnomer to call him " old," for he was only 
fifty-two — had once been a lawyer, but upon the 
death of his wife, who left him a snug sum, he had 
retired, and was now living the quiet, though soli- 
tary, life of a country gentleman on the outskirts 
of Thursley. 

By the time they had disappeared into the house, 
Hugh's anger at being discarded for Og, King of 
Bashan, had quite subsided. Mr. Flagg was evi- 
dently a good friend of Miss Kitty's, he reasoned, 
and so why should he hate him? Besides, there was 
that other thing predominating his thoughts — the 
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Land of Literature and History would probably 
cease to exist. Where he now stood, would stand 
within a short time, a dark box of bricks. There 
would be no more garden, no more line of English 
kings radiant in their coronation jewels, no more 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, no more lordly Indians 
out of Hiawatha ranged against the wall. 

It was hard, terribly hard, on a chap to have a 
place he loved so well snatched away from him just 
as though he had no rights in it. Why, this beauty 
of burgeoning flower and growing plant was his 
work, his very own — and who is there who does not 
prefer the work of his own hands above all else, when 
success has smiled upon endeavor? Yes, they — 
those unknown ** They '' who are maliciously tan- 
gling up the smooth web of Kitty Flint's existence — 
they were brutes and beasts. They were treating 
him like that Greek fellow he'd been reading about, 
who, when he tried to drink, found the water sink 
away from his lips — when he tried to pick an apple, 
saw the bough sway just out of reach. He had had 
such splendid times here, had Hugh, and he had 
thought of the yet more splendid times to come, when 
he and Miss Kitty would talk about how things grew 
" last year " and how much better they were than 
then — he knew that dream, too, was shattered, as 
had been so many others in their time. 

And dreams! Why he would have nowhere to 
dream to now! He was not sure that here was not 
the hardest part of all. For of late his dreams at 
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night had circled around this garden, and his ad~ 
ventures then were ahnost dearer — certainly more 
interesting ! — than the happenings by day. It was 
only last week that he had come out here, bearing a 
hooded falcon on his wrist and with a serf leading 
Davie in a leash by his side, and had met with Isaac 
the Jew and Rebecca, who had eyes like Miss Kittys 
and who told him that her great-grandmother had 
jumped off the roof of No. 86 into the flames with 
Washington's platter under her arm. All of which 
was certainly very perplexing, for all the time there 
was the house behind them with Miss Kitty herself 
at the library window shaking her fist at a huge blue 
bottle that buzzed on the pane and saying mourn- 
fully, "He cometh not — my life is dreary — he 
cometh not "; so how could — ? But it was so de- 
lightful ! Each night he would wonder what marvels 
that strange Enchanted Land held for him — and 
though sometimes he never entered it, and more often 
remembered nothing on waking save that he had seen 
wondrous things, such as one finds in books — still, 
still, there it had always been and he loved it. But 
now it was to be swept away, to crumble, to vanish 
like one of those jeweled palaces of Morgan le Fay, 
and never be again. 

He felt a lump rise in his throat, and lest any one 
should see, turned and hid himself in the tall foliage of 
Midsummer-Night^s Dream. As he entered the row. 
Puck tried to tickle his ear with a little scrawny 
tendril. Hugh heeded it not, for he was striving 
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very hard to keep his underlip from twitching. De- 
spite his efforts, it refused to be still. A tear rolled 
down each cheek. He felt it hot and bumy around 
the comers of his lips. The lump climbed higher 
and higher. He dropped to his knees. 

"O Puck! O Mustardseed! O Quince! Don't 
let 'em do it ! " he cried, putting his hands together 
for the prayer. 

And Starveling, the tailor, struck by a gust of 
wind, touched his hands consolingly with a withered 
finger. It was the only decent thing Starveling had 
ever done. 



CHAPTER V 

£nter a woman neglected of Providence and a merchant 
in perishable provisions^ who interrupt the writing 
of a letter with an idea that^ while destined to play 
an important role in this romance^ makes no change 
in the letter. 

IT had been hot, sizzlingly, witheringly, weary- 
ingly hot. All day long the pitiless sun had 
poured upon the asphalt pavement of Linden Ave- 
nue, brewing ceaseless clouds of heat eddies and 
flashing from walls and windows a furnace glare that 
made man and beast alike crave shaded comers and 
cooling drinks. Men crept idly along the street or 
rode upon the troUeys hat and coat in hand. The 
druggist at the comer of Unity Street did a brisk 
traffic in sodas, a traflSc rivaled only by the trade 
in drinkables done at the saloon on the opposite 
comer. The horse-trough before O'Brien's also was 
crowded from early morning to late afternoon. 
Housewives on both sides of the street, in a vain 
endeavor to keep rooms cool, had shuttered their 
windows when the day was young, and kept them 
shuttered. Linden Avenue was a living, or, more 
precisely, an expiring embodiment of August pros- 
tration. 

The Meigs, the Colstons and the Battersbys, hav- 
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ing retreated to the Jersey coast for the season, left 
behind them houses, which, with windows ostenta- 
tiously locked and boarded, were even more desolate- 
looking — and surely more immorally-depressing ! — 
than Kitty Flint's. Not even a caretaker had been 
put in charge. Consequently each day the hedges 
and gardens shriveled a sadder brown, and the front 
yards became as desert wastes of street dust where 
bleached and burned a flotsam and jetsam of dodgers 
and free samples that enterprising tradesmen of 
Thursley scattered about with prodigal hand. 

Only those who were obliged to stay in town did 
so. August found Thursley^s population less by 
fully a third. And on this day, which happened to 
be Saturday the 21st, TTiursley was especially 
emptied because the Grand Joint Excursion of the 
Policemen's Relief Society and the Retail Grocers' 
Association had lured a plausible majority off to the 
seashore. 

When Kitty Flint had peered forth early that 
morning upon Linden Avenue, she had known by the 
very feel of the air that the day was to be a scorcher. 
And the hours more than confirmed her worst fears. 
The atmosphere had hung heavily over the yard, 
making work in the Land of Literature and History 
almost unbearable. The few shady spots beneath 
trees and behind the bam had been packed thick all 
day by gasping, drooping, lassitudinous fowls. The 
dogs had been quite content to pant the hours 
through under the back shed. 
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But for Kitty Flint the day had spelt extra labor. 
It meant running back and forth to the bam with 
water for the chickens, and herding the smaller ones 
into the cool cellar. Despite these efforts, three of 
her pets chose that day for their demise. Malachi, 
a promising duckling, had turned his webbed toes up 
to the empyrean at ten, a course followed at high 
noon by Isaiah, an old Plymouth Rock, just when 
the bells of a nearby church were booming out the 
Angelus — which may or may not have been Isaiah's 
piously-selected passing hour — and by Solomon, a 
guinea of unestablished sex, at some unrecorded time 
in the afternoon. Fortunately, or, by the grace of 
God, as Kitty Flint phrased it, one boon was vouch- 
safed: none of the dogs chose to take fits. 

By five o'clock the air became peculiarly still and 
heavy. Kitty, who happened to be standing beneath 
the walnut tree in the middle of the lawn gazing 
through narrowed eyes at the burnished blue sky 
above the tower of St. Peter's Episcopal Church up 
on Linden Avenue, had a foreboding that a storm 
was about due. A doud no larger than a man's 
hand was brooding above the gilded weather vane. 

" Thank God, that means a let-up ! " she mur- 
mured. And then she added, a quite unconscious 
afterthought, " But I do hope it doesn't break till 
the picnickers come back ! " 

Had she made that last remark a year ago, she 
might have arraigned herself for sentimentality. 
What to her were the picnickers? For what was she 
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to them? True, Officer Taylor, having received her 
contribution of twenty-five cents, had gone off with 
them; but apart from him she knew not a soul of all 
those veritable cohorts that had trooped that day 
down to the seashore on the Grand Joint Excursion 
of the P. R. S. and R. G. A. A year ago she would 
have unhesitatingly called them fools to quit their 
comparatively cool houses and crawl for stifling hours 
in stuffy trains on such a day that they might strut, 
sweaty and painfully over-dressed, along a sunbaked 
boardwalk. But now quite sincerely was she hop- 
ing the thunder shower that would bring relief to 
her parched garden and gasping chickens — her first 
interest — might be considerate enough to hold off 
until the picnickers — utter strangers and blithering 
idiots though they were — had returned. 

Wonder of wonders! At forty, Kitty Flint had 
been reborn ! At forty had she drunk of the waters 
of eternal youth and known the refreshment thereof ! 
Her crabbed soul had had its wrinkles ironed out by 
an unseen hand. And this miracle had been wrought 
without her knowledge or consciousness. Of course, 
had any one been so bold as to remark the change, 
she would have indignantly denied it outright. 

While Hugh Lincoln had been going to school to 
her, she had been going to school to Hugh Lincoln! 
He had been teaching her the wisdom of the un- 
learned. The device of A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, begun consciously by her and plotted out 
with subtle forethought and the certainty of abso- 
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lute success, had borne an uncalculated reaction. 
His docility and trust and clear-eyed courage had 
made her docile and believing and brave. 

From her dreamy observation of the cloud above 
St. Peter's she was aroused by the shrill whistle of 
the postman and the bang of the front door. The 
letter on the hall table, she noticed, was mailed from 
Bar Harbor. With the secret hoarding of one who 
would save a treasure for further perusal, she thrust 
the letter inside her waist and set about cooking 
supper. 

Ordinarily on summer evenings, after the chickens 
had gone to roost, she would sit on a bench under 
the walnut tree until bedtime, but this evening she 
was destined to pass indoors. On the next occasion 
of her going down the yard — it was after the sup- 
per dishes had been washed and put away — the 
man's hand above St. Peter's had swollen to a lower- 
ing canopy streaked with orange metallic light. 

" It'll break before seven," she remarked to one 
of the dogs. ** They'll be drenched, poor things ! " 
Davie, whom she was addressing, wagged his tail 
with bored unsympathetic weariness, and chuckling 
to herself, she called the chickens, whose bedtime was 
already past, into the bam. 

It did break before seven. Heavy drops began to 
thud upon the roof of the duck shed while she was 
herding in the last of the Minor Prophets. Only by 
an erratic dash up the yard from tree to sheltering 
tree did she reach the house unwet. 
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As she lit the lamp in the library, a flash of light- 
ning and an ear-splitting thunderclap heralded the 
drenching downpour that was to soak to the skin 
the picnickers. Peering out the window that over- 
looked the garden, she could scarcely see beyond 
the dwarf horsechestnut for the rain. 

** Anyway, it'll bring some relief,'* she reconciled 
herself as she turned back to the study table. 

The library was a large, low-ceilinged room in the 
rear arm of the house. An east window gave a view 
of the garden, the two north windows stared across 
the alley at the blank wall of the Professional Build- 
ing. As this blank wall was an eyesore to her, 
Kitty invariably kept the curtains drawn close to- 
gether and the deep sills stacked high with the over- 
flow from the table and bookshelves. The sill of the 
east window was crowded with a row of ferns in pots ; 
an ivy vine, that sprouted from a box on the floor, 
trailed up the sides of the panes and garlanded the 
curtain pole with its drooping tendrils. 

Completely circling the walls save at the fireplace, 
which at this moment contained a huge jar filled with 
golden rod, and reaching up to the ceiling, were 
bookcases crammed with volumes of many sizes and 
colors. Here and there, where the books were 
pushed back to the wall, stood all sorts of interest- 
ing odds and ends — bayonets, cannon balls, mats of 
dried flowers, bits of fossils, polished pebbles and 
shells that had long since lost their luster, and two 
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or three Bisque figures of horses and dogs in various 
playful attitudes, Kitty having a. weakness for these 
animals. In the center of the room was a large 
table bearing a student's lamp, writing materials, 
and wicker baskets of paper and note books. An- 
other table, on which lay atlases and charts, stood 
within easy reach. Kitty sat in a large Chippendale 
chair before this table; by the fireplace was the only 
other chair in the room, a deep lounge chair io a 
fresh chintz cover and heaped with pillows. 

The entrance to the library was as cunningly con- 
cealed as is the door to the secret chamber in a 
medieval fortress. In the lower hallway, opposite 
the door of the front room, was what might be taken 
at first glance as a closet. Upon opening the door 
you found yourself face to face with a pair of stairs. 
Kitty used to relate with gusto how a British 
soldier once opened that door and found himself 
face to face with the knotty fist of her great-grand- 
mother, who was standing on guard while one of her 
boys, who had broken through the enemy's lines at 
Valley Forge to pay her a visit, was asleep upstairs. 
The knotty fist proved of no avail, for the lad was 
dragged forth from his bed and later died on a 
prison ship, he being the only one of the " Fighting 
Flints " not to return safe and sound from the Revo- 
lution. And having climbed three steps, this deceit- 
ful old closet stairs bifurcated, one part leading to 
the two bedrooms in the front of the house, the other 
)ugh a low-silled door into the library. 
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When she had settled herself comfortably in the 
chair and adjusted her glasses, she drew from her 
bosom the letter and carefully slit the envelope. 

The epistle was written in blue crayon on yellow 
paper. As she crackled it out, a dried leaf tumbled 
to the blotter. " Dear Miss Kitty," began the child- 
ish scrawl. 

" I wish you were here to have gone with us yesterday. 
We had a picnic and we went swimming off the rocks. 
I cut my toe and had to walk home on my heel. We 
saw them catching lobsters in lobster pots. It's so 
funny: lobsters are green when you catch them and they 
don't turn red till they are cooked. How is Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream? I hope Quince and Puck and 
Mustardseed — they were my favorites, you know — 
are giving you lots to eat. Tell Solomon that he must 
keep out of the Carribean Sea. And give the fellows 
my love. 

Lovingly, 
Hugh. 

P. S. Here is a leaf for you off a birch bark tree. I 
couldn't find any flowers. Daddy says you always ought 
to put a flower in the letter when you write to a lady. 
And I hope you haven't sold Literature and History yet. 
You didn't say anything about Midsummer-Night's 
Dream your last two letters. H. L." 

" The dear lad ! *' she murmured, though there was 
a catch in her voice. 

In her letters, which usually contained detailed 
accounts of how the garden grew, she had intention- 
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ally neglected to mention Midsummer-Night's Dream. 
Alas, having given their toll of lima beans. Quince 
and Fuck and their crew had joined Starveling and 
now dung to their scrawny poles like withered vet- 
erans leaning on sticks. 

" The fellows,'' in other words, the dogs, were all 
well, as Kitty had observed a little while before, and 
with that safe topic she began her reply. Frankly 
she approached the task with what in another 
woman, feeling as did she, would have been nervous- 
ness, not to say trepidation. She wanted to break 
gently the changes that had been wrought in the 
past fortnight of scorching weather. She only 
wished, however, that he had not remembered so 
vividly their conversation about parting with the 
Land of Literature and History. This was a bitter 
subject, a subject that had grown more bitter with 
the weeks. 

During the siunmer neither of her houses on Faul 
Street — the two opposite the back lot and upon 
the rent of which she depended so much for support 
— had been let, nor were there any prospective 
tenants. 

This she could tolerate in summer, for living in 
summer is cheap. Li winter it was for her quite the 
reverse, and she dreaded facing the pinch and humili- 
ation of poverty. She could have sold her books, 
but she would sooner have betrayed a friend. She 
could have sold some of the Colonial furniture, but 
that she considered equally sacrilegious. She felt 
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even more conscious of haying her back to the wall 
than she had that afternoon in June when Joe Flagg 
came with the Simons' offer of two thousand for 
the bottom lot. 

Night and day she had lived with the problem ever 
before her: she had looked at it from the sane 
angle of impersonal interest, as if it concerned any 
one save herself, and its solution appeared hope- 
less; she had stared at it with the affrighted 
gaze of one who faces unspeakable things, and the 
sight of it terrified her. She felt herself — the re- 
sourceful, capable Kitty Flint — to be reduced to 
the state of a wild animal trapped and caged, run- 
ning about furiously in vain endeavor to find some 
way of escape, and no way opened unto her. Then 
squaring her shoulders, she would seek to bury these 
forebodings under work and household affairs. 
Thus had she done to-day successfully — r until Hugh 
Lincoln's letter opened the makeshift grave and set 
the monster once more before her, more terrible than 
ever, for now she realized, with added sorrow, what 
this change might mean to him. 

By a stem subjugation of all desire, she had 
managed to keep body and soul together for thir- 
teen years. With the entrance of Hugh Lincoln 
into her life, interest in people beyond her door be- 
gan to re-awaken. Hitherto they had come to her; 
now she wanted once more to go out to them. But 
going out cost money. It meant frocks and hats 
and carfare. As her wardrobe consisted wholly of 
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blue calico dresses, and she hadn't the wherewithal 
to purchase any clothes more suitable, she began to 
feel keenly the limitations of her poverty. 

It wasn't that she hadn't the money that hurt, 
but that she had not the facilities money would pro- 
vide — the ability to do things, to accomplish and 
bring to reality dreams that had haunted her ever 
since Hugh had won his way to her heart. She was 
as a caged beast whose store of strength and energy 
is held in bondage by slim bars that it may shiver 
but cannot break. Yet, m a way, her poverty suited 
her, she felt. Besides, she feared the venture into 
the world after all those years. Would it be pleas- 
ing? Would it be successful? She tried to put the 
idea out of mind by hiding Hugh's letter out of sight. 

And she might have made herself utterly misera- 
ble, ruminating over this matter, had not the arrival 
of two callers enforced distraction upon her. Sallie 
Pringle and Mr. Adams had — by chance, it ap- 
peared — sought temporary shelter under the same 
awning at thf nearb/comer. 

" And when we saw it simply wasn't going to let 
up, we just ran down here," Sallie explained, as she 
shed her waterproof and dropped into the chair by 
the fireplace. Mr. Adams, who had lingered below 
to get a chair for himself, for he knew the scant 
seating facilities of the library, remarked from the 
doorway how lucky they had been to meet so near 
Miss Flint's. 

" Well, I am glad you could get this far without 
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being drenched/' replied Kitty as she pushed back 
her glasses oh her forehead and surveyed the visitors. 
" Were the picnickers caught too? *' 

" Yes, we saw them coming home," quickly replied 
Miss Pringle, whose morbid curiosity extended even 
unto rain-soaked mortals. " And not a single soul 
had an umbrella." 

" That's too bad. It was a wretched ending for 
such a happy day, wasn't it? " 

Kitty's expression of sympathy sounded pecul- 
iarly unlike her, as had many things she had said 
to both Miss Pringle and Mr. Adams during the past 
few weeks. And once again each of the two com- 
mented silently on how much she was " softening," 
and resolved to mention the fact to the other on the 
first opportunity. A silence ensued, during which 
Mr. Adams filled his pipe with deliberation and re- 
ceived the lighted match that Kitty handed him. 
And this very silence was also a singular change. 
Hitherto she had been given to garrulousness ; of 
late, however, she had developed an unwonted talent 
for silences, not moody silences, but simply quiet 
little conversational lulls, like imaginary benches on 
which those who spoke with her could rest awhile be- 
fore proceeding on to the next stretch of thought. 

" But what are you two doing out on such a night 
without umbrellas ? " she asked, eyeing Mr. Adams 
sharply and threatening with a finger. " You know, 
I suspect you two of a romance. If Sallie here for- 
got an umbrella, I wouldn't think anything. Her 
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head's too full of silks and satins and such fol-de- 
rols. But you, Mr. Adams; you're a level-headed 
business man. You've never been known to . . ." 

" Now, Miss Kitty, we never had such a little idea 
in our heads," protested Sallie Pringle, blushing 
slightly. " Did we, Mr. Adams ? " 

Mr. Adams said he was certain he hadn't, but it 
was no fault of Miss Pringle's, whereat they all 
laughed. 

Save for a wide-awake expression Miss Pringle 
impressed one as without form and void. She pos- 
sessed none of those elements of physical charm that 
attract the eye of man, and Mr. Adams, as most 
men, was more apt to see with the eye than to peer 
into the depths of the spirit and mind. The pros- 
pect of ensnaring a husband long since past beyond 
her highest dream, Sallie Pringle had crept on into 
her late thirties with a contented, though not always 
unresentful, mind. Providence would seem to have 
been unkind to her. She was good; she said her 
prayers, and went to church up at the Central Meth- 
odist, where she also taught Sunday School ; and she 
was faithful in her work. For such dutiful acts of 
labor and devotion, she thought that Heaven might 
have been considerate enough to have rewarded her 
with at least some modicum of charm, though a lat- 
terday and perhaps more worldly mind would merely 
have attributed her lack of beauty to the simple fact 
that she always insisted on wearing the cheapest 
grade of corsets and obviously lacked even the pro- 
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verbial taste of the shopgirl. And, as her hopes for 
connubial bliss were buried along with the dream of 
charm of face and figure, she gradually resigned her- 
self to the static salary and position as head of the 
taffeta counter. 

Mr. Adams was of his type typical; he looked 
like one's ideal of a butter and eggs man. He had 
big hands and a big body and a face that was rosy. 
This last came solely from the combination of pass- 
ing many hours each day out of doors and regular 
living. His voice was as stupendous as his body, 
and was apt, at times, to bellow, for it came resonant 
and heavy from the pit of his stomach. A weakness 
for collars that opened wide at the front and re- 
vealed a pronounced Adam's apple — an esophagal 
appurtenance as strikingly displayed (as though for 
the same purpose of identification) as was the crest 
of a medieval knight — prevented Kitty Flint's other 
caller from being altogether a son of Adonis. But 
even larger than his frame and his Adam's apple was 
his heart, whose generosity had no better indication 
than the fact that he purchased eggs of her for the 
exact price at which he sold them. (And, unlike 
some of his customers^ Mr. Adams always paid his 
bills with promptness.) It was his pet deed of de- 
cency, this, and he kept it to himself. Men of that 
stamp, once they have passed thirty-five, are prone 
to keep such things to themselves; and Mr. Adams 
was past thirty-five, well past. 

" If you only knew what we were just talking 
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about," Miss Pringle began, with a glance of as- 
sumed loftiness, ** you'd never accuse us of romance/' 

" And if you only knew what I've been doing, 
you'd never accuse me of it," replied Kitty with 
a short laugh, adding casually, as though the mat- 
ter were of small import, " I've about concluded to 
sell the bottom lot." 

" No ! " they chorused. 

" Now that's all wrong. Miss Kitty." Mr. Ad- 
ams broke in with a dismissory wave of his pipe and 
a wink at Miss Pringle. " It can be prevented, you 
mustn't do it." 

Miss Pringle was fidgeting as though she had a 
secret that was fairly gnawing its way out to expres- 
sion. She struggled for a moment with her self-im- 
posed role of Spartan lad, and triumphed in a cold 
*' I think it very silly of you." 

" No, quite the reverse," replied Kitty with a nod. 
" It will be utterly impossible for me to live unless 
I do sell it. Thanks to Mr. Adams, I've been able 
to see the summer through, but I know what winter 
means." She would have liked to have spoken of 
her desire to go forth once more into the world, but, 
as it seemed so far from feasible, she tucked the idea 
away with other forgotten disappointments. 

" But the young Lincoln boy will be coming back 
and . . ." 

" Yes, he'll be back next week,'* Kitty finished for 
her. 

" His fees for being tutored will surely . . ." 
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Sallie ceased abruptly: there was a peculiar look of 
reserve about Kitty's face, a look that Sallie had no- 
ticed often in the last few months. It seemed to say, 
" Please, kind friend, touch me not." 

" You see," Kitty Flint made an almost depre- 
cating gesture, " I take no fees for tutoring Hugh." 

"What!" Miss Pringle's jaw dropped. It was 
several seconds before she had recovered from her 
amazement and could speak. " Do you mean to 
say, Catherine Flint, that you teach that boy, hour 
after hour, week in and week out, and — take — no 
— money? " 

Kitty glanced at Mr. Adams. Somehow she felt 
that he understood. Though neither of them spoke, 
she was sure a hand was stretched out there. He 
was blushing slightly behind his pipe. Yes, he did 
understand. He was thinking regretfully, and for 
the hundredth time, of how faithfully the morning 
paper giave the exact market prices of eggs and other 
produce. He wondered if she ever read them. 

" No, I take no money," she replied slowly after 
a time, fixing her gaze on the floor as though she 
cared not to uncover her eyes while others were be- 
holding the treasure she abashedly revealed. Then 
without any show of emotion, she related the story 
of how Hugh had returned the runaway Davie on 
that April afternoon. 

"Why shouldn't he have returned Davie if he 
made him run away? " protested Sallie, who at times 
was nothing if not logical. 
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^^ But It was not that in him which attracted him 
to me," Kitty broke in quickly. ** Certainly he 
should have returned the dog; I would have been 
very angry had he not done so. No, it was some- 
thing else, something quite different — I offered him 
a dime and he refused it." 

The reply did not seem to satisfy her. Six days 
of the week for many years Sallie had been dealing 
with people who paid dollars for what they received. 
Her department store, and the taffeta counter es- 
pecially, was not run as a charitable institution. 
You measured a woman's purse by the very way she 
fingered the silk. The choice made, she paid down 
cash, cold hard cash — or else charged it to the ac- 
count of a husband with a rating in Dun's — to 
bind the purchase. 

No madam, there was nothing given away at 
Sallie Pringle's counter. So many yards meant 
so many dollars, and Sallie was responsible for 
the one or the other. That was her way of look- 
ing at things. The idea of Kitty Flint giving up 
her time to teach a boy and then taking no money 
for it simply because once that boy had refused a 
dime as a reward, which was certainly earned, was 
quite beyond her comprehension. 

She settled back in her chair as if satisfied, though 
there was about her movements an air of pique that 
Kitty was quick to sense. 

" Perhaps you two people who have much to do 
with the world can scarcely appreciate what that little 
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refusal of ten cents meant to me/' she explained 
after a moment. " Living here alone, as I have for 
years, I began to distrust people simply because I 
had no dealings with them. Then one day this lad 
comes along, and I have my guns spiked before my 
very eyes. He was a boy who had earned a dime — 
and refused it because what he had done was to re- 
store a dog to its owner — a dirty, skinny fox ter- 
rier — but still a dog and a thing loved. That may 
seem very silly to some folks. But it showed me one 
person at least who could divine between the things 
you can buy with money and the things you can't. 
It made me believe in Hugh Lincoln.*' 

" But don't you earn the money in teaching? And 
besides, his father is very rich and quite able 
to . . ." Miss Pringle saw again the " Noli me 
tangere " look about Kitty Flint's eyes and stopped 
short, thereby depriving Humanity of what might 
have proved a highly instructive guide to conscience- 
stricken millionaires charitably inclined. 

In her repressed exasperation at these lost oppor- 
tunities on the part of Mr. Lincoln, the secret that 
had so importuned her but a short while ago was 
lost sight of, and might have even died a-boming 
had not Mr. Adams prodded it into life. 

" But what about our scheme? " he asked, turning 
toward Sallie. 

" Oh, yes ! " She leaned forward in her chair and 
cleared her thoat. " Mr. Adams and I have a great 
idea, a very great idea. Miss Kitty. We both agreed 
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on it while we stood under the awning up here at the 
comer just now. And Fm sure it will help solve the 
problem of selling the lot.*' 

"Then do tell me of it!'* 

"It's this.'* She began to tick off the ideas on 
her fingers. " Mr. Adams and I want to come here 
two nights a week and study. We so want to learn 
something about literature. Now why can't we have 
a little class twice a week, say on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and read together? You can direct us, 
and we can follow a regular course of reading all 
next winter." 

Before Kitty could marshal her thoughts to re- 
ply to this startling proposal, Sallie continued: 

" And that isn't all ! Of course, you know Mr. 
Adams and I aren't millionaires, but we do want to 
do our little share. Don't we, Mr. Adams ? " 

The egg man nodded. 

" We think we can afford to pay twenty-five cents 
apiece for each lesson. That makes fifty cents a 
night and a dollar a week. Now that isn't much, I 
know, but won't it help. Miss Kitty? Do say it 
will." 

There were big tears welling up in Kitty Flint's 
eyes. She recalled how once, from sheer love of the 
work and the distraction it brought, she used to 
teach in the houses of people who wore purple and 
linen and fared sumptuously every day — teaching 
for which she never received less than a dollar an 
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hour, sometimes as much as three or four dollars a 
lesson. 

It was not that she measured men and manners 
by the standard of finance that made her silent. She 
was thinking of the givers and the gift, of former 
givers and former gifts, and the contrast of it 
aU. 

" Miss Kitty, we'd like to make it double if we 
could," Mr. Adams broke in, seeing that she was 
deeply moved. " I wish I only could. But some- 
how we . . ." 

" Please, my dear Mr. Adams, do not mention 
that. I understand perfectly." She stilled him 
with a protesting hand. " Yes, what you offer to 
do is of inestimable assistance — in more ways than 
one. And I wish I could only tell you that I could 
afford to have you here without money and without 
price. But never apologize, I . . . I . . ." 

" Perhaps we might add to the class," he rejoined 
with cruelly buoyant enthusiasm. " I was thinking 
of a lady who's just moved to Thursley, Mrs. Ten 
Eyck. Her husband's an explorer, I hear, an old 
fellow, and she's nothing but a slip of a girl. I was 
talking about you to her the other morning and she 
said you were just the sort of person she'd like to 
know." 

Kitty Flint was tempted to throw up despairing 
arms in self-defense. It was the first time in all 
their friendship that either Mr. Adams or Sallie 
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Pringle had dared suggest introducing another per- 
son into that Inner Circle at No. 35. The mention 
of Mrs. Ten Eyck came as a surprise. 

" Perhaps Mrs. Ten Eyck could pay fifty cents," 
suggested Sallie, whose mind stubbornly persisted in 
spelling sjrmpathy with a dollar mark. 

" Yes ; that's right, perhaps she might," said the 
undaunted Mr. Adams hopefully. 

A silence fell on the room. The storm that for 
the past two hours had bellowed and thundered over 
Thursley, now satiated, had turned tail and gone 
into the west. Only the wheeze of the grandfather 
clock as it groaned out the seconds downstairs, and 
the intermittent drip of a rain pipe, broke the si- 
lence. 

** I guess the storm is over," said Sallie with a 
sigh, for she was rather nonplussed at Kitty's lack 
of enthusiasm over their plan for financial and mental 
rehabilitation. 

** It must be ended," agreed Kitty. She walked 
to the east window and peered into the night. " Yes, 
the stars are shining. We'll have a cool day to- 
morrow, I hope." 

^ " But what do you think of that idea for the 
class?" asked Sallie, who simply could not contain 
herself any longer. 

Turning from the window, Kitty Flint stood be- 
fore one of the bookcases and extended her arms 
along the shelf on either side. In the mellow lamp 
light she looked singularly beautiful, though her 
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beauty was such as springs from great sadness, from 
the blow that shivers the soul of woman. 

"Do you know my favorite text?" she began. 
Her voice was soft, softer than they had ever heard 
it before. Her eyes seemed veiled. " It comes from 
Revelations, from the letter to the Philadelphians : 
* Behold I have set before thee an open door, and 
no man can shut it.' ... I think that is the best 
reply." 

" Oh I am so glad, then we can come ! " 

" Yes, I shall be ready next Tuesday evening. 
But . . ." And Kitty brandished a threatening 
fist toward them. " Heaven help you ! I'm going to 
make you work ! " 

All three laughed heartily, more in reaction from 
the strain of the last few moments than in real mirth, 
though indeed the idea of reading and studying with 
Kitty Flint being arduous was a conception far 
from both Mr. Adams and Miss Pringle. They rose, 
preparatory to leaving, and brought back their wa- 
terproofs from enforced exile in the comer. And 
while the three stood together by the table, Kitty 
slipped an arm about Miss Pringle's waist and 
touched Mr. Adams with her other hand. 

" You don't know how grateful I am to you two 
dear friends," she said slowly. " You are too kind, 
too thoughtful of my welfare. . . . And I can do 
so little to repay you." 

" Now, Miss Kitty, that's all talk," laughed Mr. 
Adams. 
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" Yes, that's just what I say,'* chimed in Miss 
Pringle. Whereupon Kitty gave her a sudden hug 
so heartily bearlike that the dumpy little shop woman 
almost gasped for breath. 

When, with an ominous rasping click, the front 
door had closed, Kitty gazed lovingly about her and 
then, as in a dream, slowly walked back to the east 
window and looked down the yard. 

Utter silence possessed it. The new creation 
night found all Nature revived, reborn. It had 
brought to parched grass and withered flowers, to 
gasping mortals and wearied beast, the sweet benison 
of rain and coolness, benison as sweet as the support 
of comrades and the cheer of friends. 

" A dollar . . . a . . . week,'* she murmured. 
Then, in ^ tone that could not help itself from sound- 
ing slightly amused, she added, " * And perhaps 
Mrs. Ten Eyck could pay fifty cents.' . . . How 
good they are ! " 

But in her eyes was no amusement as she finished 
the letter to Hugh — - 

" Yes, laddie, though we both will be very sorry to see 
it go, I'm afraid the Land of Literature and History 
will have to be sold next month. Good night. 

Lovingly, 

' Miss Kitty.' " 



CHAPTER VI 

Wherein Kitty flouts the opinions of a prelate and fails 
to find the expected pedlar. Of how Mrs. Ten 
Eyck was seriously considering investments in real 
estate^ and of Bach on a square piano. 

4 4 '^JTUBBORN, roving, contumacious fe- 
ll^ male,' " repeated Kitty, with a withering 
glare at the book before her. " * Stubborn, roving 
. . .' Humph ! " She slammed the book on the table 
and leaned back in her chair. 

It would soon be time to light the lamp if she in- 
tended reading any more. The purple October twi- 
light was already veiling the corners of the library 
and creeping in bluish haze over the rustling frost- 
nipped garden outside. But she felt no desire to 
spoil this, the loveliest part of all the day, by bom- 
barding its friendly shadows with the harsh light of 
the lamp: these were the moments for which she 
waited each day; the time when she could sit down 
with folded hands and let sink into her soul the peace 
of that hour when all Nature composes itself to rest. 
But to-day there was no rest — the book had an- 
noyed her. She stiU eyed it vindictively ; and, as do 
all folk who live too much alone, conversed mean- 
while with herself. 

Ill 
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" Well, Reverend Father in God, or whatever you 
may be called in Spanish; you may have been a re- 
markably able bishop, but you were indeed a fool 
when you said that ! " And she looked scornfully 
at the Life of Saint Theresa. " Poor Theresa, if 
she had to encounter many such as you! Ah, fool, 
fool! Must a woman stay ever cooped up and 
cloistered in order to do her appointed task in the 
world? I suppose you would have praised my at- 
titude, for example? * Behold, my daughter, the 
excellent choice of Catherine, who, unlike her proto- 
type of Siena, meekly recognizes that — ' Faugh! 
Blind, blind! You snatch at the substance and 
grasp only the shadow. All natures cannot express 
themselves alike. My retirement suits me — but 
merely because I choose that it suit me. I can do 
my work better thus — only thus can I be myself. 
Whereas if you should come to me and say, * You 
must!' — wouldn't I do as did Theresa? Couldn't 
I? * Roving, contumacious . . .' I wonder? For 
after all, it is only enforced withdrawal from the 
world that is bitter ; I should like to know what The- 
resa would say to that ! " She gave a short laugh 
and stood the book up before her. " I think she 
knows that a prison one builds for oneself is no 
prison at all. . . ." 

The sharp jangle of the bell cut across her words. 

" Lucifer and leghorns ! Who under Heaven can 
that be? It's too early for Sallie," she said after 
a glance at the clock, " for it's just past four; and 
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she'd never ring. Oh, some idiotic pedlar, I sup- 
pose. Well, let him wait." She replaced the book, 
which had fallen at her nervous start. The bell 
rang again, insistently. 

"Drat the creature! I might just as well go, 
though, for I must see to the chickens soon." And 
she strode down to the door and flung it open with 
an impatient jerk. 

"This is Miss Flint, is it not?" said the young 
girl who, instead of the cringing pedlar, met 
Kitty's surprised gaze. 

" Yes," she replied, somewhat taken back at en- 
countering a fashionably attired young person es- 
corted by a gentleman in the most correct of after- 
noon garb. 

" I am Mrs. Ten Eyck," went on the fresh young 
voice. " And may I present my husband? " The 
male background advanced and bowed over the hand 
mechanically proffered by Kitty. 

" We must apologize for calling without any 
warning," said Mrs. Ten Eyck, who had already 
entered the hall. " But I was so anxious that my 
husband should have the pleasure of meeting you, 
and this is, unfortunately, his last opportunity. 
... 

"Ah?" said Kitty, not quite reconciled to the 
calm way in which the other had walked in, for 
casual visitors who took their welcome so much for 
granted were rather uncommon at No. 36. " In- 
deed? But won't you come into . . ." She 
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opened the door of the front parlor. It was a bore, 
this incursion, and the sooner it was over, the bet- 
ter. 

" It's darker than I thought — please wait just 
a moment till I can light the candles." And she 
started across the dusky room. 

" Do let me — here are matches.'* Mr. Ten Eyck 
struck one, as if presenting evidence of his willing- 
ness, and followed her, match-box in hand. 

" If you would be so kind — yes, those on the 
mantel. Thanks so mudi.** 

" But what a delightful room ! " cried Mrs. Ten 
Eyck as she looked about her. " And what per- 
fectly lovely old things ! Do you know, Miss Flint," 
she turned toward Kitty with a smile of confident 
intimacy, " I have heard so much of this room from 
our friend, that quaint Mr. Adams — he is a dear, 
isn't he? — that I was almost afraid to see it. I 
felt sure it could not be so attractive as my notion 
of it! But, really, my poor little notion can now 
only hide its head in disgrace ! " And her smile 
broke into a ripple of mirth. 

Kitty, who had been stooping to set a match to 
the fire already laid, merely smiled in reply, while 
Mr. Ten Eyck, trying not to bum his fingers over 
the last of the candles, remarked in preoccupied 
tones — due, let us hope, to his task instead of to 
his meaning — " I am afraid. Miss Flint, that my 
wife was really dubious about accepting Mr. Ad- 
ams's dicta in the field of art and decoration, if the 
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truth be told ! " He signaled triumphant success 
in his own recently chosen field by flicking a smol- 
dering fragment of match into the fireplace and 
smiling at Kitty with the placidity of one who has 
accomplished the unfamiliar. " But what a sterling, 
straightforward chap he is! Do you know, I'd like 
to have him with me on my next trip: I can assure 
you, Miss Flint, in the wilds one always feels the need 
of just such a reliable, reliant man as our friend 
there.'' 

^^ I can well believe that ; and James Adams is, as 
you say, a reliable man indeed. But, to be frank, 
I cannot quite picture him in violent pursuit of the 
ferocious butterfly! Nor yourself either, if I may 
say so ! " 

The big man grinned boyishly and smoothed an 
already perfectly groomed head with a gesture al'- 
most of embarrassment. "Well, you see. Miss 
Flint ; some people have hobbies — for stamps, or 
coins, or first editions or what not; and mine hap- 
pens to be for butterflies. . . ." 

" Oh, please don't get Stuyvesant started on his 
doptera creatures," interrupted his wife with a thin 
laugh, " or he'll be talking like an advanced text- 
book before you can change the subject. It's on ac- 
count of his leaving to-morrow on this new expedi- 
tion that we have dropped in to-day. He's simply 
mad on the subject ; off to South America now. Just 
like the man in Kipling's poem — leaving * his new- 
made wife to keep his house in order' while he hies 
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away to • . ." She paused, and stared fixedly into 
the fire, now intent upon a public career and crack- 
ling busily. " I wonder what you'll bring back this 
time, Stuyvesant? " she said slowly, darting a rapid 
side-long glance at her husband. 

" I cannot let that assertion about my having only 
one topic for lucid conversation go unchallenged," 
he broke in hurriedly, his face flushed in the glow 
from the flames. " She really misjudges me sadly, 
Miss Flint! But it seems scarcely in keeping to 
talk about present-day things in these surroundings. 
I feel that I should first immerse myself in Boswell 
and Walpole and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu — 
what a magnificent name she had, it embodies all the 
deliberation and pomposity of her day! — before 
even attempting conversation in such a room. One 
should talk of the South Sea Bubble or the Young 
Pretender or discuss primly Mr. Richardson's latest 
novel, to be in keeping. But I do not suppose it ever 
struck you in that light? " 

It had not so struck Kitty, accustomed as she had 
been since girlhood to these particular surroundings, 
but in fact she was not paying very much attention 
to what her visitor was saying. Her mind was more 
occupied with her other caller, that young person 
who, if Mr. Adams's plan was to be carried out, 
would doubtless be a familiar figure in that house in 
the future. She seemed a vivacious and attractive 
enough young woman, but with an expression which 
lent a decidedly individual quality to a face that 
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would otherwise have been merely pretty, with the 
Dresden-china shepherdess prettiness of the or- 
dinary young girl of birth and position. And it was 
this expression that interested Kitty, that piqued 
her with a curiosity as consciously felt, though bet- 
ter concealed, as that which its subject was evincing 
by her glances about the room and, less openly, at 
that room*s mistress. When Mrs. Ten Eyck had 
so airily and pointedly put the extinguisher on the 
question of butterflies, Kitty had labeled this ex- 
pression, to her own satisfaction, as *^ malicious 
elvishness," and was yet congratulating herself upon 
the neatness of this characterization when Mrs. Ten 
Eyck's last words gave her pause. They were not 
uttered with the frivolity, the flippancy rather, 
which seemingly informed her every word and ac- 
tion. There was a touch of acidity, of bitterness 
almost, about them which impressed Kitty as being 
rather more emphatic than they themselves war- 
ranted. And then, too, that glance she had sent to 
keep them company — a guide, as it were, to direct 
their way upon the right path — it was all very 
intrigant. " So, my lady ; you wiU repay study," 
Kitty resolved, for she was herself no more above 
such a human emotion as curiosity than she was free 
from the desire to satisfy it. " Yes ; I rather think 
I'd enjoy having you come to the class." 

But Mrs. Ten Eyck had taken up her husband's 
remark : " Oh, I never think of anything about 
those old creatures except the fearful way in which 
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they used to fight duels and gamble till daylight," 
she cried. Kitty chuckled. 

" Poor things ! Imagine them fighting all night 
with a pack of cards in one hand and a small-sword in 
the other ! Of course I know, my dear ! " in response 
to the other's gesture of dismayed protest. " Of 
course! But the picture you called up was quite 
too delightful to be enjoyed alone." 

" I do detest people who are always so straitlaced 
about one's words, anyhow," confided Mrs. Ten 
Eyck. " They always talk like a sermon themselves, 
I find, and never by any possibility say anything one 
can laugh at! But speaking of gambling, or of 
cards rather, do you play bridge. Miss Flint? " 

" I am sorry to say I don't, but . . ." 

" There she goes again ! " interposed Mr. Ten 
Eyck. " You know. Miss Flint, she really meant; 
gambling! To look at that demure young thing 
yonder, you'd never believe that she would gladly 
play all night, and for the most frightful sums, would 
you? I believe she's contemplating investing her 
enormous winnings in real estate — a potted plant 
or so, to be exact! Eh, Beatrice? " 

The abandoned gamester, who had looked some- 
what ill at ease as he began, greeted his last sugges- 
tion with a pout and a nervous laugh. " Now you 
know I don't play. . . ." 

"Isn't she hopeless. Miss Flint?" And he al- 
ternately beamed upon Kitty and surveyed his wife 
with a prideful air of possession. " She simply can- 
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not even smile at her own dreadful failing?. She 
hasn't yet reached years of discretion, I tell her, 
though she's been married over a year already; for 
I maintain that no one arrives at that debatable age 
until he can laugh at himself." 

"Ah; but do you?'* asked Kitty with twinkling 
eyes. 

" Indeed he doesn't," replied the object of his 
strictures. " I have to serve as whipping-boy. Miss 
Flint. It's a post once highly sought for, I under- 
stand, if one may believe the evidences of history," 
she concluded meditatively. 

" I am sorry you are going away so soon," Kitty 
turned toward Mr. Ten Eyck. " I should like to 
see if you would have the temerity to laugh at me — 
to my face ! I should then be tempted to award you 
a medal; * For Valor' — what do you think? " 

"Why, your challenge almost impels me to stay! 
But unfortunately, I must be off to-morrow. . . ." 

Kitty, glancing round in keen enjoyment of this 
bold opponent so after her own heart, caught a 
slight shrug from Mrs. Ten Eyck as her husband 
harped on the pressing necessity of departure. As 
if feeling an eye upon her, Mrs. Ten Eyck rose and 
walked toward the spinet. 

" Do tell me whether this is a harpsichord — or a 
V clavichord — or a spinet — or what? " she demanded 
plaintively. " I know it's delightfully antique, but 
just what is it? " 

" That's a spinet really, my dear. * Quite the 
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genuine article,' as they mendaciously assure one in 
the antique shops." 

" And can one play on it still? " 

" Oh, yes, indeed — I still do, after a fashion. 
Old music is to me what his butterflies are to your 
husband, and I think it sounds better on the in- 
strument for which it was written — or on one 
which is more like that than are the pianos nowa- 
days. When I was a girl, by the way, I used to lay 
newspaper over the strings of the piano, so as to 
lend the music that delicate, thin, ghostly tinkle, 
but my father insisted that it was far worse than 
tin pans and jew's-harps, and had this resurrected 
from the garret and tuned. It's sorely in need of 
tuning now, I know," she added as Mrs. Ten Eyck 
opened the keyboard, " but nevertheless, I can enjoy 
a little Bach or Mozart on it now and then. They 
never seemed to me quite at home on a great, reso- 
nant piano." 

** Ah, yes ; rather like Shakespeare in Mr. Ten 
Eyck's beloved eighteenth century — Antony and 
Cleopatra in periwig and panniers ! " 

" Yes, quite ! But speaking of those days re- 
minds me of tea — or ought I to say of *Bohea'? 
No, you must stay : I do not often have visitors, and 
when they do come, and are so entertaining, I must 
at least — no, please don't ! I shall be back in just 
a moment! And, to keep up the atmosphere that 
Mr. Ten Eyck finds so pleasant, I'll bring out the 
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Georgian tea-pot and the Crown Derby — for this 
is a special occasion, you know ! '' 

"Well!" said Mr. Ten Eyck after closing the 
door behind Kitty. "Well! And that is the 
woman these Thursley people call a sharp-tongued 
virago! Why, she's delightful — the only original 
person in the whole place. Don't you think so, Bea- 
trice? " 

But Beatrice had turned her back, and seating 
herself at the spinet, struck a chord which should 
not have been, but was, janglingly out of tune. 



CHAPTER VII 

How four ladies who labor at a good work make uncbar- 
itable comment^ and^ like Jezebel^ look forth from 
an upper window — whereupon their worst fears 
are confirmed. 

* *"|y ^Y dear, you can't imagine who I saw going 

lyjL into Kitty Flint's to-night.'' 

Mrs. Colston let her embroidery ring fall in her 
lap as she mcide this unanswerable assertion and 
awaited Mrs. Battersby's acclaim of curiosity. 
When Mrs. fiattersby had snipped off a length of 
thread, she lifted a puzzled face that, interpreting 
for the desired manifestation of wonderment, Mrs. 
Colston gratified with two nods of her Titian coif- 
fure and a whispered, " Mrs. Ten Eyck." 

**What? The Mrs. Ten Eyck?" Mrs. Bat- 
tersby's thimble and scissors clicked sharply together 
as her hand dropped limp and nerveless over the* arm 
of her chair. 

" Yes, the Mrs. Ten Eyck," echoed Mrs. Colston 
with magisterial finality. 

"Are you sure? " 

" Ab-so-lute-ly." 

«Ump!" 

After this ominous ejaculation both the ladies took 
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up again their embroidery, bending their energies to 
it with the air of one who has to face painful, irre- 
futable facts. There was evidently nothing more 
that could be said — in decency — on that subject. 

From the intensity with which they set to their 
work,^it would have been obvious at a glance that 
both Mrs. Battersby and Mrs. Colston had suffered 
a rebuff and were seeking in the task before them 
either a refreshment with which to steel themselves 
against a second assault, or a diversion that would 
make them forget the smart of the first. 

Singularly enough, the work upon which they were 
engaged befitted eminently either state of mind. 
They were employed in a good work, a very good 
work — in fact, no less devout a labor than the em- 
broidering of an altar cloth. 

Though this might seem precisely the sort of 
work these two ladies would not do, yet the manner 
in which it came about was a natural cooperation of 
friendly neighbors for a common purpose. 

On the evening of that day in April when Mrs. 
Battersby was told that she might close the gate be- 
hind her as she went out, she made to Mrs. Colston 
a voluminous report embellished with such details 
as she could recall of Kitty Flint's personal appear- 
ance and the arrangement of her front hall. This 
report Mrs. Colston communicated by word of 
mouth to the sympathetic Meigs, during a call in the 
course of which Mrs. Battersby sat on the sofa in 
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the Meigs' front parlor, a sflent but nodding wit- 
ness. And that night, like Pontius Pilate and 
Herod, the Meigs and Mrs. Battersby — who now 
met for the first time ; and the Meigs and Mrs. Col- 
ston — now meeting for only the fifth — ** were made 
friends together." 

Thenceforth, said Sabrina, they must stand shoul- 
der to shoulder and cheek to jowl. What was be- 
gun in the spirit of kindly intervention had been in- 
terpreted by Kitty Flint as an overt act of war; 
they must league against the woman who had openly 
and gratuitously thrown down the gauntlet to their 
neighborly overtures. 

The outcome of this friendship, regarded by Mrs. 
Colston as a distinct social conquest on her part, 
bore fruit, as has already been seen, in the attempt 
to purchase Kitty Flint's bottom lot. It was an 
adroit move, conceived, plotted and brought to 
an issue by Mrs. Colston, who was nothing if 
not persistent — as her husband could testify 
— once her wrath had been incurred. It was, in 
fact, a veritable stroke of genius, for it meant 
not only that she thereby cemented the bonds 
of a movement in which the aristocratic Meigs 
sisters played an influential r61e, but also that she, 
of necessity, at once sprang to its leadership. Con- 
sequently, moreover, the other ladies, who were in no 
wise inclined to squander large sums in seeking re- 
venge, or anything else, were mightily impressed 
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with the incalculable potentialities of the Colston 
wealth. 

Only in her husband, who was to provide the 
money for this coup, did she find an obstacle. 

^^ But now, Benjie, do be thoughtful, do be char- 
itable,'* she pleaded with him. " There's no use in 
our giving evil for evil. Even though Kitty Flint 
wants tp insult us, I trust we can always hold out 
the helping hand — and I know she needs it. I 
have heard it said that she hasn't a cent. But 
that . . ." 

" But, my dear . . ." 

" And there's another side to it," she interrupted 
in hopeful tones. " Business they say is moving up 
Paul Street. In a year you could sell it at a profit 
for a — for a factory site." 

" But what's that got to do with her shutters? " 
protested Benjamin. 

" Only this — if she sees that we are going to 
be kind to her, that we mean her no harm, perhaps 
she will soften. She might wake up and take an in- 
terest in her neighbors. We want to help her, that's 
all." 

Though he was utterly unable to follow the con- 
volutions of those feminine ethics hereby exhibited 
for his guidance, Mr. Colston's eye for the main 
chance was by no means dimmed, and the next week 
he mentioned the matter to Simons, his attorney, with 
instructions to offer two thousand for the lot. 
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Whether the plan for this purchase was conceived 
in the spirit of charity, or simply to bear out a 
grudge, is difficult to say. None of us is altogether 
and thoroughly bad; none of us, we hope, would 
carry revenge and spite to its farthest possible lim- 
its. Often the hand with which we strike in anger 
proves to carry healing and kindness. However 
much we may prate about motive and intention, the 
fact remains that ofttimes when we deliberatdy set 
forth to do evil, we do good in spite of ourselves. 
And when we find it turning out that way, why, bless 
us, if we don't cahn our blushing consciences with the 
assurance that it was good we had intended after 
aU! 

Mrs. Colston's original motive was to crowd out 
Kitty Flint from the last remaining vestige of her 
property, for it had been rumored that Kitty Flint 
had said that she would leave No. S5 in her coffin 
before she would sell an inch of her land. But when 
Mrs. Colston discovered that Kitty Flint was in 
sore financial straits, she saw likewise that the pur- 
chase might be of material assistance, and upon this 
justification she pounced with avidity, announcing 
it, garnished in saccharine platitudes, to the Meigs 
and Mrs. Battersby the very next time they met. 
Their admiration, at first positively incoherent, 
finally resolved itself, to appreciative ears, into a con- 
viction that Mrs. Benjamin Colston was the embodi- 
ment of Christian charity and the soul of honor. 

It was during this moment of spiritual intoxica- 
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tion that Alethea, the more religious of the sisters, 
said she thought it would be a beautiful idea, since 
they were friendly neighbors and went to the same 
church, that they embroider a fair linen cloth for 
the altar at St. Peter's. Before the others could 
speak, Mrs. Colston volunteered to supply the linen 
and suggested that they meet in her house to do the 
sewing. As all three said it was perfectly dear of 
her, Mrs. Colston made a mental scoring of another 
social conquest. 

" There ! That cross is done ! " Mrs. Battersby 
sighed; and then, without a perceptible change of 
voice, " Are you sure it was Mrs. Ten Eyck? " 

" Quite, . . . Oh, isn't that lovely ! I like the 
grapes and wheat together — they stand for the 
bread and wine in the Lord's Supper. . . . Yes, I'm 
sure it was her. I thought I saw her going in sev- 
eral times before, but to-night I met her face to 
face. She was just turning in the gate as I came 
up the street." 

" I can't imagine what she's doing over there," 
was Mrs. Battersby's reply. 

" I can. I heard only to-night. Mr. McCarthy, 
next door to her house, told me." Mrs. Colston, 
backed by the assured information from the owner 
of the Boot and Shoe Emporium, shook a finger and 
drew in her chin. " That hussy is holding classes. 
He says she's been having them ever since Septem- 
ber." 
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'^ But what person in possession of her senses 
would ever think of going there? " asked Mrs. Bat- 
tersby, who looked puzzled behind her thick-rimmed 
spectacles. " Why, it's as mudi as a woman's rep- 
utation is worth to be seen coming out of that house." 
Then she added with a frown, " Evidently Mrs. Ten 
Eyck doesn't care for her reputation." 

^^ I should say she is too young to appreciate what 
a reputation is," replied Mrs. Colston, who put into 
her words all the motherly warmth that a childless 
woman of her age could muster. *^ If any daughter 
of mine walked off at eighteen and married a man 
thirty years older than her, I certainly would say 
that she was after his money. Of course, Mrs. Ten 
Eyck comes from an old New York family, but I've 
been told they're all blood and no money. I guess 
she married him for his dollars." 

" I didn't know he was forty-eight," interposed 
Mrs. Battersby. " What's he do for a living? " 

"Forty-eight if he's a day, my dear — at least 
that's what I've been told." Mrs. Colston held her 
end of the fair linen off at arm's length and admired 
her handiwork. "That I. H. S. is lovely, even if 
I did, do it myself. * In His Steps ' — it comes from 
the Latin, you know. . . . Why, I should say Mr. 
Ten Eyck doesn't have to do anything. My Benjie 
says he's a millionaire. He goes off every now and 
then, they tell me, bug-hunting in South America. 
Just imagine a big healthy man wastin' his time hunt- 
ing for bugs ! " 
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Mrs. Battersby replied to this scorn that it was 
too silly for words and began to garland another 
cross with grape leaves and wheat. 

They might have then and there continued this 
gossip to its final word — could gossip ever be said to 
have a final word — had not the doorbell announced 
the arrival of the Meigs, who entered the front par- 
lor with mincing little steps and much wagging of 
their heads and many odd little clearings of their 
throats. 

" We're very late," gushed Sabrina, with a guilty 
ring in her voice. " But you know how it is with 
a new cook." 

" She's a raw Irish creature and a Papist at that," 
added Alethea as she drew up a chair at Mrs. Col- 
ston's elbow. " That combination is difficult at first, 
but once you have them trained there are none bet- 
ter." 

Mrs. Colston felt a little taken back. The Meigs 
had not told her that their cook had left. This 
constituted a failure in confidence which was dis- 
pleasing, and, viewed in a certain light, almost omi- 
nous. 

"Well, you see we didn't wait," said Mrs. Bat- 
tersby cheerily, after both the sisters were seated. 
She held out the completed wreath for their inspec- 
tion, adding the while, " Think, only three days to 
Christmas ! " 

" Yes, we do want it for Christmas," replied Ale- 
thea, and she made the funny little clicking noise in 
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her throat. " It would be so nice to use it then for 
the first time." 

And the others agreed wha,t a happy coincidence it 
would be, for Christmas and the new altar doth to 
occur at St. Peter's synchronously. In this devout 
idea the good ladies were no exception to woman- 
kind Christendom over: at Easter, apparently they 
think of the Resurrection in connection with new 
clothes, but at Christmas a point of personal vanity 
seems to be conceded before the overawing entrance 
into the world of the incarnate Child Spirit. This 
may be taken by some as a proof absolute that in their 
hearts women are not vain, or by others that their 
vanity is second only to the influence of a child. Well, 
let's not squabble over it. Try it next Christmas 
time and see which comes first — yourself or some 
child that has found a cradle in your heart. Per- 
haps it is difi^erent with every woman ; perhaps there 
is no hard and fast rule. Who knows? It cer- 
tainly was viewed in a difi^erent light by each of the 
four women who labored at a comer of that altar 
cloth in a frenzied endeavor to have it finished for 
Christmas morn. 

Mrs. Battersby, who mentally and in all other 
ways was a satellite, willing and glad to do as she 
was bid, was recasting in her mind how beautiful 
was Alethea Meigs' thought that Christmas and the 
new fair linen should climax together. Miss Ale- 
thea, on the other hand, having never known the se- 
cret joy a woman experiences when she fashions 
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clothed for the child she is bearing, but who had 
filled that void in her life by a regular attendance 
at church services, was rioting in the quasi-mystical 
dream that her fingers were working none other than 
the swaddling bands in which the Christ Child would 
be wrapped on Christmas morning. Her sister, the 
essence of the life intellectual, was busy driving off 
the blue devils of heterodoxy tempting her with the 
suggestion that altar cloths and all such trappings 
of a set religion were utterly inane. And in Mrs. 
Colston's ears were humming words of joyous con- 
solation. Already could she hear the other ladies 
of the Altar Guild say to one another in hushed 
tones, " Yes, my dear, that sweet altar cloth was 
given by Mrs. Colston.*' 

Since none of the ladies would have dared express 
these innermost sentiments, the silence that fell upon 
them was not broken ; not, in fact, until Mrs. Colston 
launched her torpedo by inquiring if the Meigs had 
heard that Kitty Flint was having classes. To 
which the Meigs said, with precisely spoken words, 
that they had heard nothing of it thus far, though 
they wouldn't put it past her. 

" She's a very good teacher so long as she con- 
fines herself to the subjects she knows," conceded 
Alethea. The spirit of the approaching Christmas 
had checked her tongue from what she ordinarily 
would have said, which was to the effect that Kitty 
Flint was a heathen person who went about dissemi- 
nating untrue doctrines. As this would have 
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sounded rather odd after her previous outburst of 
sentiment, she satisfied herself with adding, ^^Are 
there many who go?" 

"I can't say just how many there are, but I've 
noticed severaL" 

" I guess she's making lots of money then," sug- 
gested Mrs. Battersby, 

" Oh, no, she couldn't possibly. There's no money 
in teaching." This Sabrina said with a sneer. She 
had once been a teacher in a private school; more- 
over, she was unmoved by the Christmas spirit that 
had so quickly changed her sister's comment. 

" But Mrs. Colston says she's seen plenty of peo- 
ple go in," was Mrs. Battersby's mild protest. 

** Of course, if there are enough . . ." Sabrina 
raised an eyebrow. 

" Well, my dear, I've seen four or five go in," Mrs. 
Colston interposed, patting Mrs. Battersby's arm 
playfully. It was among her many proud concepts 
of herself that she was a master hand at diplomacy, 
and above all else did she desire to bear herself with 
statesmanlike conciliation in the presence of the 
Meigs. " There's Mrs. Ten Eyck, the explorer's 
wife, and that young Lincoln boy . . ." 

"Hughie?" asked Alethea, looking up abruptly 
from her work. 

Mrs. Colston nodded. **Yes, isn't it a shame? 
Only the other day at the meeting of the Dorcas 
Society I met that dear old Mrs. Snively — she's 
their housekeeper, you know — and she really is a 
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lady. She was speaking to me about it. Poor dear, 
she ahnost cried. She told me that when she had 
protested to Mr. Lincoln, he had acted something 
scandalous — told her that Hughie was his son and 
could go there as often as he wished." Mrs. Colston 
spread her pudgy diamond-be jeweled fingers over the 
symbol of the Redemption that she had just finished, 
^ and wagged her head disconsolately. " Then I've 

seen the butter and eggs man, Mr. Adams — of all 
persons — go in there, and that woman who's the 
head of Price's silk counter — that fat, dumpy little 
thing who has the pimply face and wears . . ." She 
was about to speak' disrespectfully of thick-rimmed 
glasses, but seeing that Mrs. Battersby wore the 
same sort as did Miss Pringle, she substituted, ** And 
wears those funny-looking hats." 

** But how can a woman of Mrs. Ten Eyck's stand- 
ing ever bring herself to associate with a butter and 
eggs hawker and a store clerk .^ " exclaimed Alethea. 

"As I was saying to Mrs. Battersby before you 
came, she evidently doesn't care for her reputation." 

" Are you sure it was she? " 

" My dear, I met her at Kitty Flint's very gate." 
Mrs. Colston made a gesture that was intended to 
indicate the precise locality of No. 35, though it 
served only to bring her be jeweled hand into the 
direct light of the table lamp. " Of course, she 
doesn't know me. Though that is not her fault. 
• . ." She seemed as if she were about to add 
something pointed, but what it was the visitors did 
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not know until, a sudden light appearing in her eyes, 
she exclaimed, " I have an idea ! " 

They all looked up from their sewing and awaited 
Mrs. Colston's explanation. Mrs. Colston was star- 
ing at the clock on the mantel, a finger pressed over 
her lower lip. 

"It's a quarter to ten now," she said thought- 
fully. "They'll be coming out shortly. . . . How 
near are you finished? " 

The ladies said that five minutes more would see 
the altar cloth completed. 

"Well, I'll tell you what's let's do," she giggled 
nervously behind her hand. " I know it sounds 
childish, but let's go up to my bedroom when we're 
through here. We can see them coming out." 

At the completion of their labors, and when the 
cloth was folded up preparatory to being laundered, 
which Mrs. Colston said she would do the very first 
thing in the morning, all four trooped up to the 
front second story bedroom, and gathering chaits 
around the window nearest Kitty Flint's, sat in the 
darkness, waiting anxiously for the door of No. 86 
to open. 

As Mrs. Colston had observed when they were 
mounting the stairs, the view from the second story 
was imobstructed by passing vehicles and trolleys, 
and though Linden Avenue was wide, they could per- 
fectly distinguish faces across the street because the 
electric lamp in front of the Professional Building 
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made the housefront and pavement opposite as 
light as day. 

They had waited scarcely more than ten minutes 
when the door of No. 86 opened and out stepped a 
tall man wearing a silk hat. Sabrina leaned for- 
ward. 

" That's Mr. Josephus Octavius Flagg. . . . 
Yes, I can see his whiskers. He lives at the end of 
Arrott Street." She cleared her throat. " Now I 
wonder what he's doing there?" 

" There may be something between him and Kitty," 
suggested Alethea in an undertone. " He's a wid- 
ower going on now ten years, but he dresses as if 
he never had a wife. Mrs. Flagg was a very good 
woman, ignorant, but with a large heart. She died 
of . . ." 

The information on the exact cause of Mrs. 
Flagg's demise was interrupted when the door opened 
for the second time and a little woman came out, 
followed by a tall man in a slouch hat. As they 
reached the gate she took his arm, and thus they 
walked together down the street. 

"And there goes Mr. Butter-and-Eggs and that 
Pringle girl," said Mrs. Battersby scornfully. " But 
why can't she walk without having to hang on to 
him?" 

" Affinities," volunteered Sabrina. 

" Slippery pavements," suggested Alethea. 

" I guess it's both," said Mrs. Colston in her most 
conciliatory tone. 
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^^ But Joe Flagg is as much above those people as 
he was above his wife,'* began Alethea, " He's a 
college graduate. What does he want associating 
with such common truck as that? " The Christmas 
spirit by this time had completely lost its influence 
over her tongue. 

" I guess you are right, then, in saying that he is 
interested in Kitty Flint," replied Mrs. Colston, who 
was anxious to hand the palm for correct judgment 
to Alethea. 

Still another five minutes passed, and again the 
door opened, this time showing the figure of a young 
woman, slender and well-dressed, who turned back 
on the threshold and waved a hand ; and at her heels 
a lad, who waved his cap as he passed out. 

" Now if that isn't Mrs. Ten Eyck and Hughie 
Lincoln, then I'm blind," announced Mrs. Colston. 
They waited until the pair were directly under the 
electric light when it was proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that Mrs. Colston was in full possession 
of her sight. 

As though the worst of their fears had been 
confirmed, they collapsed back into their chairs and 
sighed audibly. They felt weak, helpless. These 
things were going on before their very eyes, and they 
were impotent to interfere. 

" I should think that some one would tell Mrs. 
Ten Eyck what a mistake she is making," said Ale- 
thea. " She has not been in Thursley long enough 
to know what sort of reputation that house and Kitty 
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Flint happen to have, and what a lamentable thing 
it would be to make a confidant of Elitty. No doubt 
she goes there in complete ignorance of the facts." 

"And I think it's a crying shame about young 
Hughie Lincoln," Mrs. Colston responded with bit- 
terness. " A nice boy like him to be permitted to go 
into such a polluted atmosphere!" 

" But what puzzles me," interrupted Sabrina, pur- 
suing the psychology and metaphysics of the epi- 
sode, " is how this company ever mixes. What have 
they in common? What do they do over there that 
attracts them? They're of far different grades of 
mentality, they . . ." 

Her analysis of the various components of Kitty 
Flint's class ceased abruptly when for the fourth 
time the door opened and out walked a man whose 
face at first was hard to distinguish. He closed the 
door with care, and with equal care latched the gate, 
and then, turning up Linden Avenue, came into the 
full light of the electric lamp. 

" Well . . . I . . . never ! " exclaimed Mrs. Col- 
ston, though she was too surprised to finish what it 
was she would never do. 

" What do you think of that? " gasped Alethea. 

^* He of all men ! " added Sabrina with a screech. 

" Officer Taylor ! " groaned Mrs. Battersby, and 
slumping down in her chair she fairly screamed her 
mirth. ^ 

The Meigs sisters, who under such circumstances 
would ordinarily have vented their disgust by the ex- 
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pression of caustic comment, evidently could find no 
words to express their amazement, and with handker- 
chiefs stuffed in their mouths strove to suppress their 
giggles. 

" But what do you make of it all? " asked Sabrina 
several moments later. 

" She's evidently making money," said Mrs. Bat- 
tersby, who was not willing to relinquish her one great 
thought of that evening. 

"But how can she?" protested Alethea, rallying 
unconsciously to her sister's support. 

As no one suggested just how Kitty Flint could, 
all four lapsed into silence and waited for the door 
to open again, wondering what surprise would next 
be tendered them. 

But upon Officer Taylor's departure, it appeared, 
the last of Kitty Flint's callers had gone, and the 
four ladies drew back their chairs and were about to 
light the gas and arrange their hair, which during 
the secret session had inadvertently become mussed, 
when footsteps sounded from the front hall. Mrs. 
Colston tiptoed to the head of the stairs and peered 
over the banister. 

"Is that you, Benjie?" she called mellifluously. 

" Yes, it's me," drawled a thin voice. " Going to 
bed?" 

" No, dearie." It was the term of ultimate affec- 
tion and reserved for private use only in special 
pleadings or in public. " We're up here." 

Then turning back to the room, she called in a 
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voice that she spared no pains to render audible to 
Benjamin, " Come on, girls, let's go down." 

Though not one of her guests could by any 
stretch of the imagination be called " girls," since 
they were all well past the middle forties, the appel- 
lation, Mrs. Colston knew, was the subtlest flattery 
her tongue could utter. Following her suggestion, 
they tripped slowly down the stairs with ostentatious 
chatter as if nothing at all had happened. Guilt, 
obvious, naked guilt, however, was written on every 
face. 

Mr. Colston was standing in the middle of the 
library, his hands thrust in his pockets, a cigarette 
drooping from out one comer of his mouth. 

** Good evening, ladies," he said with a bow, re- 
moving the hands and the cigarette. ^* How did the 
sewing go this evening?" 

"Oh, it's finished," replied Alethea, who, never 
having had a man show her since girlhood any spe- 
cial attention, was wont to regard all questions 
directed by a man to a number of women as intended 
for her alone. 

Mr. Colston appeared to be pleased at the pres- 
ence of these visitors on such intimate footing in his 
house, and glanced up at his wife with a look of 
pride. He loved her genuinely, loved her faults and 
her foibles, her red hair and her orgies of decoration, 
and, though he could never have been classed among 
those whom the vulgar world calls the henpecked. 
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yet he was always willing to pamper her every whim. 
He had taken her suggestion about purchasing Kitty 
Flint's bottom lot with only one or two words of 
protest, and he had welcomed the weekly calls of the 
neighbors to his house, knowing that each call shoved 
his wife's social rating in Thursley up a peg. More- 
over, he being a man of small stature and Mrs. Col- 
ston being a woman of large and ample proportions, 
there was still another reason for his devotion to her. 
It was the attraction of the large and strong for the 
diminutive and weak. 

As the ladies set about putting on their hats and 
wraps, he stood by the mantel and radiated smiles, 
while his wife, lest the Meigs or Mrs. Battersby 
should think that she ever failed in affection, kept 
up a running fire of remarks that could be inter- 
preted only as intended for one person — her Benjie. 

" You're late to-night, dearie," she said. " Busi- 
ness? " 

" Yes, I saw Simons." 

As he spoke the magic word " Simons," Mrs. 
Colston happened to be holding Alethea Meigs' coat. 
She almost dropped it. All four turned and looked 
expectantly toward Mr. Colston. 

" Well, it's been sold," he drawled, seeing that 
this, to him inexplicable, curiosity of theirs craved 
satisfaction. 

*^ Oh, Benjie, I am so thankful ! " exclaimed his 
wife with fervor. " That poor woman can use those 
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two thousand dollars to very good advantage, Fm 
sure." 

" But it wasn't two thousand," he interposed. 

"More?" She raised her eyebrows. The three 
ladies coughed encouragingly. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I didn't buy it after 
all." Mr. Colston flicked his cigarette ash into a 
tray and glanced up with the expression of one who 
knows that the fat's in the fire. " No, it was already 
sold, Simons discovered, and sold last week. A firm 
in town — Lambert and Carter, the big real estate 
people, you know — bought it for a client whose 
name they refused to make public. They paid 
twenty-five hundred dollars." 

To the Meigs, twenty-five hundred for a back lot 
seemed a price so incalculably large that their jaws 
dropped in amazement. They kept murmuring the 
price over and over again. 

"Well, then she is making money — just as I 
said," Mrs. Battersby triumphed, with a nod toward 
the amazed Meigs. 

" In a way, Benjie, I'm very glad," Mrs. Colston 
began, when she had recovered her chagrin. " It 
will only mean more money in her pocket, and that 
was the one reason why I wanted you to buy that 
lot." Then turning her face to the three who stood 
grouped near the door, she said, " I guess it all hap- 
pened for the best. Anyhow, it is nice to know that 
she got such a good price for it." 
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" I guess you are right," agreed the Meigs in 
chorus. 

" But haven't you any idea who it was that Lam- 
bert and Carter acted for? " pressed Mrs. Battersby, 
who having finally won one point was encouraged to 
venture another conjecture that might further eluci-? 
date matters. 

"That would be hard to tell," replied Mr. Col- 
ston, screwing up the side of his mouth into a 
grimace, as though the question were something bit- 
ter. " These brokers keep things pretty much to 
themselves. Simons couldn't find anything on the 
deeds, so I guess the real purchaser's identity is 
pretty well hidden." 

" But why should the person who bought it want 
to make it a secret? " she persisted. 

" They might have a reason — private reason. 
They might not want Kitty Flint to know who 
bought it. That's the only explanation I can see." 

" If that's the case," Mrs. Colston jumped into 
the argument, ** then it's as clear as day who bought 
that lot." 

They all looked with wide eyes at her as she waited 
the necessary period of silence to impress the impor- 
tance of her idea on their minds. 

" Mrs. Ten Eyck. . . . No doubt she didn't want 
Kitty Flint to know anything about it. She's the 
only one of that class who could afford to buy it. 
Pm sure Pm right." 

"Well, Ten Eyck could certainly afford to pay 
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out twenty-five hundred for a fancy present for his 
wife, I guess," was Mr. Colston's corroborative reply. 
And with this great conjecture uppermost in their 
minds the three ladies bade their hosts good night 
and passed out into Linden Avenue. 



CHAPTER Vm 

Wherein two women sound the depths and come up 
breathless^ after which there is cake and poetry and 
wine and music^ and some further conversation with 
the policeman. 

MRS. COLSTON had been correct, ab-so-lute-ly 
correct. 

At the very time she was assuring Mrs. Battersby 
over the altar cloth that, by everything holy, sacred, 
good, true, beautiful and swearable, it was Mrs. Ten 
Eyck she had seen going in the gate at No. S5, the 
young woman in question was seated facing Kitty 
Flint across the table in the latter's library. 

On class nights everything save the lamp was 
swept from the big table, and Kitty Flint, having 
thus cleared the decks for action, would take her 
place in the great Chippendale chair and await the 
coming of her pupils. There she sat then, in a 
fresh blue calico dress, her hands folded on a note 
book in front of her, and looked across the table at 
Mrs. Ten Eyck, who, curled up like a fluffy kitten 
in the comfortable depths of the armchair, played 
on the table edge as on a, piano a mute accompani- 
ment to her speech. The soft glow from the lamp 
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illumined kindlily the faces of the two and poured 
upon their hands a brightness that searched out in 
those clasped fingers the stories of their lives. 

Kitty Flint's hands were bony, almost claw-like, 
with skin wrinkled and discolored, and fingers 
crooked from many years of household labors. But 
no matter what trace of hard usage they showed, the 
mark of her blood, of birth, was still to be read there, 
just as in a painting one may perceive, under the 
grime and through the havoc of the years, lines that 
show a master's spirit. These witnesses of labor, 
and the armoring multitude of gold bangles upon 
her wrists, were in marked contrast to the unadorned 
and delicate beauty of her visitor's hands: for 
though these were long and slender and carefully 
tended, such as one fancies Kitty Flint's must once 
have been, they wore no jewelry save a wedding ring. 

It had been her custom, ever since she had begun 
to attend the classes, to leave her jewels at home. 
This regard for the feelings of Sallie Pringle on the 
part of a young and apparently frivolous woman, 
Kitty Flint had remarked from the first and appre- 
ciated, though she had said nothing. 

That Mrs. Ten Eyck's hands had never done work 
was obvious to the other at a glance, and as she 
looked at them she would raise her eyes now and 
again to the face above them as if seeking confirma- 
tion of her thoughts. It was an attractive face : the 
mouth was small, very small, and the lips were full 
and red and petulant. Below a brow that was a 
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trifle too broad for the otherwise perfect oval of her 
face, eyes that were violet in the daytime deepened 
to dusky mysteries of hue in the lamplight; the 
turbulent gold of her hair clouded about her rose- 
leaf cheeks in tumultuous strands and curls. No, 
she had never known hard work — but she would 
seem to have trodden in dark places. Her face, 
pretty and unlined though it was, wore, nevertheless, 
the affrighted expression of one who has gazed upon 
terrible things, a strained look about the eyes that 
interested Kitty Flint, that produced in her some- 
what the attitude of the doctor toward his patient. 
Compared with Sallie Pringle's sunlit obviousness, 
this newcomer was as the night. 

"You don't know how glad I was to come this 
evening," said the younger woman with a smile that 
was almost apologetic, as if she felt the warmth of 
her tone rather more pronounced than the occasion 
would seem to warrant. 

" That's good. . . . I'm glad you're happy here." 

" Oh, so happy ! All day long I've looked forward 
to this evening down here with you." There was no 
apology now in the smile with which she met the 
affectionate glance of her hostess. " You know, 
I'm quite alone this Christmas, and it's the first I've 
ever spent like that. I sometimes wonder . . ." 
The light of pleasure died away in her eyes and she 
stopped abruptly as though the subject of her 
speculations were too sad to dwell upon. 

But Kitty Flint had neither patience with the con- 
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juring up of vague future mishaps, nor sympathy 
for those who indulged in these vain imaginings. 
She viewed the matter with the intense and painful 
practicalness of one who will descend instanter into 
an Inferno — say, a dentist's office — rather than 
loiter prayerfully on the outside in the hopes of a 
celestial messenger bearing reprieve. She believed 
firmly in the efficacy of having the troubling fancy 
" out," just as speedily and scientifically as the 
tooth. Hence she received but coldly this intima- 
tion that Mrs. Ten Eyck was harboring such fancies, 
and determined that the sooner she got rid of them, 
the better it would be for her — and that, since she, 
Kitty Flint, was so eminently suited for the post of 
operating surgeon, it would be nothing short of 
criminal on her part to let pass such an opportunity 
for the employment of her skill. For Kitty Flint 
was the last person in the world to be blind to her 
own accomplishments, and quite feminine enough to 
welcome an occasion suitable for their use. And if 
they could be pf avail to this other lonely woman — 
this girl, rather — whom she had grown to like sin- 
cerely in the few short months of friendship brought 
about by the kindly offices of the butter and eggs 
man, why, in that case, so much the more reason for 
her to advance her forces and aid the other in rout- 
ing that unknown enemy of her peace of mind. 

" You wonder what, sometimes ? " she queried 
bruskly. 

" Why, er-r, all sorts of things," replied Mrs. Ten 
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Eyck in a tone that strove to be light, shifting her 
glance from Kitty Flint's face where it had rested 
a moment as she spoke. 

This evident sparring for time startled Kitty by 
its very unexpectedness: it was as if a hungry dog 
had snapped at the hand that proffered food. Kitty 
was piqued. Her impulse with the dog would have 
been, " I'll make you eat this, you fool brute, or die 
in the attempt," and her attitude toward Mrs. Ten 
Eyck was flavored with somewhat of the same feeling. 
While she was reflecting rapidly how she could best 
get at the root of the other's perplexity — for she 
gave it no stronger name — suddenly curiosity 
surged over her. This, in its way, was equally star- 
tling and equally unexpected. It had been a long 
while since she had experienced that untoward emo- 
tion, not, in fact, since the first visit of the Ten 
Eycks, and it cried halt to the phrase that was on 
her lips. Curiosity, she decided hastily, was a thing 
to be handled delicately : in homely simile, it was like 
a setting hen, whose efforts must not be hurried or 
the results would be worthless, not to say offensive: 
hence she considered it would be well to bide her time. 
. . . And besides, doubtless that young thing, once 
given an encouraging start, would not be long about 
yielding her confidences in full. People such as she 
never were. Kitty leaned back in her chair and 
waited. 

Meantime Mrs. Ten Eyck had been thinking just 
as quickly and as alertly as herself. Whatever her 
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thought had been, she had no intention of divulging it 
just then ; the fruit of her reflection was by no means 
ripe for the plucking. Also she still felt a little 
nervous where Kitty Flint was concerned: she made 
her feel so — so butterfly-like ; just how, she could 
not say, but there it was anyhow — and who ever 
heard of a butterfly with emotions? No: the mo- 
ment was not propitious ; but for that matter, neither 
was Kitty Flint's silence — it rather frightened her. 
Mrs. Ten Eyck dashed into that pool of silence the 
first conversational stone that came convenient to 
hand. 

" Miss Pringle seems a happy little body, doesn't 
she?" 

" Yes . . . Sallie's a good little woman. She has 
a heart of gold." 

" And so has Mr. Adams," added Mrs. Ten Eyck, 
smiling faintly. 

"But why do you connect their names?" She 
affected a purely fictitious and wide-eyed surprise in 
the endeavor thereby to set the other yet more at 
ease. 

" Oh, after you're married you know some things 
instinctively." 

" Now listen to who's talking ! What do you 
know about it anyway? You've been married only a 
few months." 

^^ Yes, but in months such as those lots of things 
change inside one, changes that can't be experienced 
any other way. You see more keenly. You under- 
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stand quicker. . . . Now I knew the first night I saw 
them that Miss Pringle and Mr. Adams were in love 
with one another. And am I right? *' 

•" How should I know? I'm not married." Kitty 
shrugged a shoulder. 

" I can tell just exactly the state of their pretty 
little romance," continued Mrs. Ten Eyck. ** She's 
in love with him, and he's in love with her, and neither 
had the courage to tell the other." 

" If that's the case how can they be happy? " 

" Easy enough ! " Mrs. Ten Eyck sat erect with 
a toss of her head. " They have not been disillu- 
sioned yet. Wait until they're married. . . . Mar- 
riage is a beautiful dream until you are married — 
then it's a nightmare." And with her last words she 
sank back into the chair quivering, like some startled 
woodland creature which, after betraying its pres- 
ence to the hunter, huddles back into its retreat and 
hopes it was not noticed. 

Kitty Flint placed firmly her elbows on the table 
and, resting her chin in her dupped palms, looked 
penetratingly across at her visitor. 

" Dear child, what sort of nonsense are you 
talking? Marriage a nightmare! Utter nonsense! 
Why you haven't been married long enough to be 
accustomed to seeing a man around without his col- 
lar, and you're prating about its being a nightmare ! " 

" I'm sorry. ... I gue^s you and I are talking 
about two different things. I was talking about 
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marriage when- you discover there is really no love 
in it.'* 

" Then you're not talking about a marriage at all, 
you're talking about a. legal contract. . . ." 

" But what if a person has entered upon such a 
legal contract and yet is not in love with the other 
contracting party?" asked the younger woman, 
quite forgetting the subject of Miss Pringle's and 
Mr. Adams' blissful estate in a matter of evidently 
more vital personal interest. 

" That's too broad a subject to make a general 
ruling for. ... I should say either go the whole 
way, or go not at all — either go on and on and on 
until the bitter becomes sweet, as it does, I assure 
you, as it does: or else rectify the mistake at the 
very beginnmg." 

** But what if you can't rectify the mistake? " 

^*In your case, I should say go on and on and 
on . . ." 

" But what makes you think that applies to Tnef '* 
Mrs. Ten Eyck drew back as though some one had 
struck her a sharp blow across the face, a movement 
that gratified Kitty Flint's all too painful intuition. 

" Yourself, dear child," she said, touching Mrs. 
Ten Eyck's hands gently. " I knew it that first 
afternoon you came here. I've seen it growing on 
you. I've only waited until you spoke of your own 
accord to assure you that I appreciate and . . . 
understand." 
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" Oh, but he's very good to me. No girl could 
ask for more. There is absolutely nothing that I 
wish he doesn't give me." 

" Then why not go on and on? " 

Mrs. Ten Eyck shook her head ruefully. 

" You can. ... Of course you can." 

" Perhaps, if there was something else, some other 
interest. . . . That's what I came here to find. 
And, in a way, I have found it." 

" Now see here." Kitty Flint slipped her long 
fingers beneath Mrs. Ten Eyck's. " You are living 
too much in the present, my dear. The present is 
often a devilish thing. Why not occasionally look 
at the future? All these worries will pass when you 
have a child. . . . There are two ultimate solutions 
to all problems — death and birth. Death is not 
yours to give. Birth is. And to give birth and to 
feed are the greatest forces in the world. Before 
them the most terrible dilemma falls to dust . . . 
resolves into nothingness." 

The eyes of the two women met. Mrs. Ten Eyck's 
were filled with tears. 

" You aren't afraid, are you? " 

** What woman is? " And she shrugged. " What 
woman could be? No, not that." 

" Having children spoils a woman for being a 
plaything then, doesn't it? " Kitty Flint came out 
flatly, her words ringing with the assurance that 
knows rock bottom has been touched, that the gold 
of truth has been unearthed. 
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For the fraction of a second Mrs. Ten Eyck did 
not respond : then she merely nodded, though she was 
conscious that in doing so she had given assent to 
an untruth. But was it not a justifiable untruth? 
her agile brain argued. Like every other woman in 
the world, she instinctively defended her man, spread 
out metaphorical skirts for him to hide behind: his 
sins may be as scarlet and all the world know them, 
yet, though she may acknowledge some, by no means 
will she acknowledge all. The sins of her man had 
certainly been of that tint and were not unlike some 
other men's except that, because their exercise had 
been confined to the periods wherein he journeyed 
far into the wilderness, the world knew not of them, 
nor did she — until too late. Yes, cornered as she 
was, she was justified in not revealing the whole truth 
of that which spelled for her a childless life. In a 
measure she rejoiced that she had been able to accom- 
plish this deceit, and that Kitty Flint, for all her 
soul-plumbing perspicacity, knew no difference. 

" Of course,'' she concluded, ** that's entirely a 
matter of opinion. Some of the greatest women of 
the world have been called to be childless, to be 
apparent playthings. I think, in fact, I sincerely 
believe that it is not every woman's vocation to be- 
come a mother. ... At all events, you have the 
consolation of eminent precedents." 

"Please do not think any the less of me for it." 
There were tears in Mrs. Ten Eyck's voice. 

"Why should I?" 
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" Then, then you donH dislike me for it? '' 
" No, dear child, no. . . ." And Kitty gripped 
Mrs. Ten Eyck's fingers. 

But somehow that expression of sympathy lost its 
force for Mrs. Ten Eyck. She had sailed under 
false colors, colors forced upon her, it is true, yet 
all the more false for that very reason. She felt 
guilty of wronging Kitty Flint — and yet, what else 
could she have done? She could not tell her the 
whole truth since she did not even say that her mar- 
riage had been " arranged," with herself in the r61e 
of Iphigenia. How much more impossible was it for 
her to relate the consequences of that sacrifice? It 
was the first deceit toward her new friend, the first 
slight rift within the lute. She felt the music of their 
intercourse would thenceforth be somewhat out of 
tune. . . . And Kitty Flint had a good ear ! For a 
moment she wished that the others would come to 
break the tension. 

They did come, five minutes later — Sallie Pringle 
and Mr. Adams, Joe Flagg and Hugh. As each man 
mounted the stairs, he brought with him a chair until 
the circle around the table was completed. 

"Remember, Hugh Lincoln,'' Kitty warned as 
they arranged themselves and opened their books, 
"you're here only by special dispensation. You're 
to watch and listen. When you are called upon to 
do your share, I shall expect you to give a good 
account of yourself." 
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Though she sounded angry — and Hugh wondered 
what he could have done to make her so — she was, 
in reaHty, only expending upon him the energy that 
had been so highly concentrated during her interview 
a few minutes previous. And whereas Mrs. Ten 
Eyck welcomed the arrival of the class, Kitty was 
rather wishing that it had not come. Solitude was 
the only bahn to heal such a wound as had been in- 
flicted that evening, 

" And now, ladies and gentlemen," she began, hav- 
iifg settled Hugh, " we are going to see what you've 
found in * The Idylls ' that really pleases you most 
— and why." 

Since September they had been studying " The 
Idylls of the King," reading line by line until the 
story, the poetry and the vision had all been im- 
pressed on their minds. The class, begun with only 
Sallie Pringle and Mr. Adams, found an addition in 
Mrs. Ten Eyck after the second meeting, and was 
further increased, at his own request, by Josephus 
Octavius Flagg some time in October. Their at- 
tendance had been a marvel of punctuality and regu- 
larity. Moreover, they had fallen into the work 
with an enthusiasm beyond Kitty Flint's highest 
dream. At this, the final meeting before the Christ- 
mas holidays, they were to give an account of them- 
selves. It was one of Kitty's ways of getting the 
measure of her scholars. She felt that they would 
be sincere at all events. 

For a moment she glanced around the table to see 
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if all were ready. They seemed to be. To her right 
sat Hugh, and on her left, Mr. Flagg. Sallie 
Pringle and Mr. Adams sat opposite each other, and 
between them, Mrs. Ten Eyck, in the position she 
had held before. 

" And now, Mr. Adams . . ." 

He gave his tie an arranging jerk, like the final 
touch an actor gives his costume in the wings before 
stepping out upon the stage, and seizing his book in 
a vise-lie grip, bent its covers back till they touched. 

" To my way of thinkin' . . ." he coughed nerv- 
ously, " to my way of thinkin', the best thing Tenny- 
son ever said in these poems comes from * Lancelot 
and Elaine ' — ^ He makes no friend who never made 
a foe.' I like it. It's got lots of meat in it. It's 
one of those things in life that stands being candled." 
The mention of " candled," approaching his own 
world, began to draw his mind out of the slough of 
incoherency into which it had tumbled. He coughed 
again and went on. " It's a guaranteed, warranted, 
strickly-fresh. To ten friends, one enemy. You 
can't help it. There's a bad egg now and then in 
every box of fresh ones. You've got to take 'em 
together. And you've got to take your chances on 
'em. It's the price you pay. . . • But I think 
there's more in it than that. The best sort of friend 
is a foe that's been won over. Perhaps you can't 
get him at once. Perhaps you've got to fight him 
— it's like landing customers: with some, use kid 
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gloves, serve 'em what they want and when they want 
it. But in my business, I've found that the best cus- 
tomer is the woman who turns you down at first. 
You scrap with her. You both get mad. But if 
you can convince her, she's good for all you can sell. 
Friends is just like that. Prove to a man that 
you're as good as he is, prove to him that you can 
beat him at his own game, and, by cracky, you've got 
a friend worth while." 

He dropped the book and tried to cover his con- 
fusion by mopping his brow. 

" I'm not much of a talker, friends," he added, 
*' but that's my way of thinkin'." 

To Sallie Pringle, who was beholding him with the 
eyes of faith and admiration, it was also the keynote 
to a difficult situation. His words had been fraught 
with great meaning for her. His secret had been 
revealed. His was a combative nature! He liked 
you better if you disagreed with him ! Thenceforth, 
she resolved, she would be icy to his attentions. She 
would make herself worth the winning ! 

But though she was sure she understood Mr. 
Adams' words, her selection sounded quite the oppo- 
site. 

" * So spake the King; I knew not all he meant,' " 
she read with jerky emphasis, and then stopped for 
an embarrassed moment, having forgotten the won- 
derful opening sentence she had evolved for this 
occasion. She hemmed and hawed, and finally, 
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clutching her book on both sides, began : ^^ I selected 
this because it is how I feel.*' (Which was perfectly 
true.) " Now that we have finished * The Idylls,' I 
think that there are many parts that we will never 
understand. They're about things that words fail 
to describe. I don't know all they mean, but I feel 
that they do have a meaning, and I'm willing to be- 
lieve them on trust until they are proved to me ; and 
then I'll like them all the better because I can then 
understand them. . . ." 

" You mean," Kitty leaped into the breach, ** that 
there have been lines you didn't understand, but you 
feel that the time may come in your life when, by 
experience, their whole meaning will be revealed to 
you, and at that time, the words will spring to your 
lips with added meaning? " 

Sallie nodded. "Poetry is queer that way," she 
rejoined quickly, plucking up her courage. ** To- 
day we read a line, and perhaps say it over and over 
again as we work. We think it's pretty. Then to- 
morrow something happens, and that line which we 
just thought pretty means everything in the world 
for us." 

" That's a fine idea," murmured Mrs. Ten Eyck, 
and Joe Flagg nodded sagely. 

" And now Mrs. Ten Eyck . . ." Kitty did not 
raise her head. 

The young woman gave an arranging touch to her 
hair, and spreading her long fingers over the face of 
the book began to recite : 
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" Sweet is true love tho' given in vain^ in vain; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter^ no^ not I. 

" Love^ art thou sweet? Then bitter death must be: 
Love^ art thou bitter; sweet is death to me. 

Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 

" Sweet Love that seems not made to fade away. 
Sweet Death that seems to make us loveless clay, 

1 know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 

" I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me; 
Call and I follow, I follow! Let me die! 

** Elaine was a little girl who knew nothing of the 
world. Lancelot was a big man, who had long since 
forgotten all those things that little girls, who know 
nothing of the world, know. She loved him. . . . 
But she was only an episode. He knew that when 
he was done with her she would never occur again. 
We can't blame him, for to stop and bother with this 
child would have been unfair to his other work as 
Knight of the Round Table. Perhaps he was 
stronger for having known her. Who can tell? 
Perhaps she was stronger for having known hrni? 
I feel that she was. There is no friendship, good 
or bad, but benefit can result from it if we wish. . . . 
She sings in this song of death and of love. To her, 
love proved to be death. Being a child, she cried 
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for the sweeter thing. She knew not how to make 
the bitter sweet. She didn't know the secret of 
going on and on and on. . . • 

" Sweet love that seems not made to fade away^ 
Sweet death that seems to make us loveless clay^ 
I know not which is sweeter^ no^ not I. . . ." 

When she had finished, Kitty Flint merely reached 
out a hand and touched Mr. Flagg's arm. She did 
not look up from her book nor did any of the others. 

" * Blow trumpet, for the world is white with 
May ! ' " he began in stentorian tones, and down the 
crashing, thunderous lines his voice rumbled and de- 
tonated until it reached the final triumph of Arthur's 
Coronation Song, " Let the King reign ! " Then he 
fell back in his chair while all clapped their hands 
and Hugh pounded his book for very joy. 

" Fine ! Fme ! " they shouted. 

Mr. Flagg's face grew purple with confusion. 
He never knew he was capable of such an histrionic 
achievement. He stroked his Dundrearies and tried 
not to look proud, but, as Hugh inwardly noted, he 
looked more Og, King of Bashanish than ever. 

" Being a lawyer by profession, and a soldier by 
accident during the Civil War, that song appeals 
mightily to me," he commented. " I like the clash 
of it, the lusty spirit, the fire, the red blood, the 
clanging. That much appeals to the soldier in me. 
And to the lawyer, the idea that the King must 
reign. It expresses in simile that the law must eiist 
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to work for good ruat coelwm^ though the heavens 
fall. Let the Law reign! Let us be faithful sub- 
jects to it! Even if it spells the spilling of blood 
and the clashing of battle-axes." 

He made a fine flourish quite befitting his electric 
verbiage, and bowed to Kitty Flint. Without reply, 
she gave Hugh an elbow hint that aroused him from 
his chair. He left the room hastily, and for the 
next few moments was heard to run back and forth 
downstairs. Finally he called up that everything 
was ready. 

" What's ready? " asked Sallie Pringle, for though 
she was deeply interested in the discussion she and 
Mrs. Ten Eyck were having over Guinevere's indis- 
cretions, she could not curb her curiosity. 

" The party," Kitty Flint replied, as if parties 
were thrown in with the ordinary course of things. 
" You^ve done your share and now Hugh and I are 
about to do ours. Never you mind ! " She wagged 
a finger. " Fve some fine plans for parties. Next 
winter we'll have lots of them ! " 

Sallie could not quite understand what had come 
over her. She had known her for years, and never 
once had there been the slightest hint of entertain- 
ing. She wondered what would come next ! 

** You must be contemplating opening a salon," 
suggested Mr. Flagg with a deferential bow. 

Kitty nodded. "If in Paris, why not in Thurs- 
ley? We are capable of a salon, aren't we? " she 
said with a laugh. " But come on ! " 
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They followed her down the crooked stairs into 
the front parlor. When they had entered earlier in 
the evening, it was deceitfully darkened, and, of 
course, not one of them had thought of glancing into 
the room. Now it was ablaze with light. There 
was a fire on the hearth. The two candles flanking 
the pewter platter on the mantel were lighted. 
There were two lighted candles below the mirror on 
the lowboy, and two on the spinet, that fitood now 
with its cover thrown back. At the window were 
wreaths and boxes of flowers. 

" Master Lincoln, if you made all these prepara- 
tions, as I suspect you did," said Mr. Flagg, patting 
Hugh's shoulder, " you accomplished your work with 
surprising despatch and charming results." 

But Hugh's labors were evidently not ended, for, 
as Mr. Flagg finished, he left the room to appear, in 
a few moments, bearing a silver salver on which were 
glasses, a carafe of wine and a plate of fruit cake 
that, with studied solemnity, he passed around the 
company gathered by the fireplace. 

"And did you cut this cake, Hughie?" asked 
Sallie Pringle. « It's beautifully thin." 

" Yes, madam," replied the boy, for Kitty insisted 
on his addressing all women as " madam." 

" Well, I never ! Now isn't that nice ! Who 
taught you how to do it? " 

" Miss Kitty, she . . ." He seemed confused. 
Kitty came to his rescue. 

" It's all a part of his going to school. I think 
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that boys ought to know a little of everything. 
Learning how to cook and help around the house 
isn't one bit sissifying. No man is complete unless 
he has some of the woman in him. . . . Now, Mr. 
Flagg, a toast." 

From his coat tails Mr. Flagg drew forth a large 
silk bandanna handkerchief, that, having flourished 
along his Dundrearies with a stately sweep, he put 
back again, and arose, glass in hand. 

" To her, who has brought us together and made 
us better for the bringing; to her who has made us 
believe again in old loves and old wine and old books 
and old Christmas — Kitty Flint ! " 

" Fine ! " bellowed Mr. Adams, and he drained his 
glass at a gulp. 

Though it was strictly against Sallie's principles 
ever to touch likker, she sidetracked her conscience 
for the nonce seeing Mr. Adams' rapid and appre- 
ciative consumption, and emulated his manner of 
drinking. It bore disastrous results: she gagged, 
choked, sputtered and wiped away tears, but after it 
was down, she felt it wasn't half nasty. 

Neither did the others. Enlivened by the wine 
and the cheer of the fire, their tongues began to 
wag. They fell to telling stories. For the hun- 
dredth time Kitty Flint related the experiences of 
old Ebenezer Flint with Penn back there in the Sur- 
rey Hills, and Mr. Flagg contributed recollections 
of Thursley during the Civil War, making it a point, 
as he told them, to say that he was the only one in 
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the company who could possibly remember back that 
far. Though this was obviously not true, Kitty let 
it pass with a smile. 

" And now, good friends/' she said, when peace 
had been declared in the Civil War, " make your- 
selves comfortable, for Hugh and I have the piice de 
rSsistance." 

They slipped into the chairs before the spinet, 
waited a moment, and then began to pick out a duet. 
It was a Mozart minuet, a slow, stately cadence that 
trilled and chumped and sang with sprightly grace 
and gracious dignity. Nothing could have better 
befitted either the occasion or the place. It was a 
finished piece of artistry from every point of view, 
commented Mr. Flagg from his throne on the wood- 
box near the back window. Leave it to Kitty to 
do things right! 

As the final chords were thumping down into 
Hugh's bass, a gust of wind swept into the room, 
and simultaneously the front door banged, followed, 
the next moment, by the appearance on the parlor 
threshold of a red-faced man in a greatcoat. At 
the sight of the assembled company, and during the 
applause that followed the minuet, he stood petrified. 

"Well, Mr. Taylor!" cried Kitty. "Come in! 
You're just in time." And taking the policeman's 
arm, she introduced him around the circle of guests. 

" Now, Hugh, a glass of wine for Mr. Taylor." 
She touched the policeman's arm. " It's very light 
and I don't think it will hurt you." 
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He gave her a knowing wink, and explained with 
much flowery, though befuddled, language what 
she had thoughtfully not explained — that he was 
the policeman on this beat, that it was his night off, 
and that he had just dropped in to say a Merry 
Christmas because he didn't know if he'd have the 
opportunity in the next two days. 

As did Mr. Adams, he drained his glass at a gulp 
and did not refuse when Hugh filled it again. He 
was sitting on the horsehair couch beside Kitty Flint, 
still in his greatcoat, which he had refused to remove. 
As this was only about the tenth glass of liquid 
Christmas joy that Mr. Taylor had consumed thus 
far in the evening, he appeared in a happy mood. 
He held the glass of '49 Port poised in air as if try- 
ing to recollect a proper toast for the occasion — 
seeing that he had neglected the courtesy on the first 
glass — but unable to resist the tempting wine fur- 
ther, he murmured, "Here's lookin' at ye," and it 
disappeared down his throat. 

Then, as if feeling he was de trop — though he 
didn't know it by that name — he said he guessed 
his old woman would be out looking for him with a 
gun if he didn't get along home. Kitty assured him 
that she probably wasn't doing anything of the kind, 
so he settled back in a comer of the sofa and while 
she played another piece, wagged head and foot with 
beaming appreciation. 

When the grandfather clock in the corner wheezed 
out ten, Mr. Flagg arose slowly and said it was time 
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all good children were in bed, and then added, as if 
he had intended that remark only for himself, 
" Being a man, I've left my Christmas shopping to 
the last minute, so to-morrow will be a heavy day for 
me." Following his example, the others made the 
same remark and arose to go, Mr. Adams audibly as- 
suring Sallie Pringle that he would see her home, at 
which Kitty Flint caught an " I-told-you-so " glance 
from Mrs. Ten Eyck, while the latter added that she 
would take Hugh in tow and see that he reached 
Northwood safely. 

And in the order and manner which the four ladies 
noticed from the upper window across the street, they 
passed out into the night — Mr. Flagg to pick his 
solitary way out Arrott Street, Sallie Pringle and 
Mr. Adams to go arm in arm — more from compan- 
ionship than because of slippery pavements — down 
Linden Avenue. 

The others, having slipped into their overcoats and 
hats, came back into the front parlor. Mrs. T6n 
Eyck approached Kitty Flint, who was standing 
before the fireplace, and laying both hands on hers, 
patted them gently. 

" I've had one of the happiest evenings of my life," 
she said softly and she gripped the hands. " I'll 
come down to see you on Christmas mofning." 

" So'U I," joined in Hugh. " We can come down 
after church." 

"Please, dear children!." Kitty held up both 
hands protestingly. " I'm sorry, and it may look 
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selfish, but I always lock the door on Christmas Day. 
That is the only time it is ever locked. But that 
one day is mine, for myself. . . ." 

" All right then," Mrs. Ten Eyck assured her, see- 
ing that she was somewhat confused. " We'll come 
down the day after Christmas." And she kissed her 
on the cheek. 

With their arms about each other's waists, the 
young-old woman and the old-young woman walked 
slowly across the parlor and passed out into the hall- 
way. Then waving good-by, the two children closed 
the door behind them. 

Kitty Flint turned back to the front room and 
stood on the threshold, one hand stretched above her 
head along the jamb. "There! They are gone!" 
she sighed. " I always feel that way about a party. 
It has to come to an end, the folks must go — and 
then you're left alone ! " 

" Perhaps they're athinkin' ave ye," offered the 
policeman. 

" Perhaps. ... I like to think they are." 

" Will now, ye can't nivir say me an' me old woman 
nivir think ave ye," he consoled. " Whin I come 
out to-night, me old woman she says, * Don't fergit, 
Pat, ye're goin' to git somethin' fer that kind loidy 
fer Christmas. . . .' An' so I did, Miss Flint." He 
extracted from his pocket a small bundle that he 
handed over with rough nonchalance, assuring Kitty 
meantime that it wasn't much. 
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" Oh, but I know it is," she protested, taking the 
gift. " Now, Mr. Taylor, this is very, very thought- 
ful of you and your good wife, and I want you to 
give her my best wishes and many thanks. . . ." 
She noticed that he was shifting uneasily, somewhat 
expectantly, and divining the reason, hastened to 
add, " I guess I'm old enough to take just one little 
peep at my Christmas gifts before the time. Eh? " 

" Shure . . . Santie, he won't mind. . . ." 

She unwrapped the bundle and disclosed a naked 
china baby, heavily lacquered, holding what appeared 
to be a silk hat upside down on his head, much in the 
pose of a Grecian maiden bearing a water jar. 

" It's fer matches," he explained before she could 
speak. 

" So it is ! Now isn't that cute ! . . . I can put 
it up here on the mantel where every one can see it." 
She carefully set it in the most conspicuous spot on 
the shelf, and turning, faced him with glistening sym- 
pathetic eyes. 

" I shall always remember you and Mrs. Taylor 
and this Christmas," she said softly. " And I shall 
always keep that right there on the mantel." 

And she always did — until . . . 



CHAPTER IX 

Which really isn't long enough to be called a chapter 
though it contains the important item of how a little 
lady^ who prefers to have her name pronounced in 
the Italian fashion^ adopts a boy; and how they 
hark the herald angels sing. 

MRS. TEN. EYCK and Hugh hurried past the 
glaring electric light that swayed and bobbed 
distractedly back and forth from its standard in 
front of the Professional Building, and, with heads 
down against the wind, picked their way up the ice- 
coated pavements of Linden Avenue. It was bit- 
terly cold, clear and snowless. Though only two 
days before Christmas, when, on a milder night, the 
street would have been crowded with be-bundled pur- 
chasers, Linden Avenue, now swept with an arctic 
blast, saw scarcely more than a scattered handful. 
Frost had glazed over shop windows and hid from 
view the merchants' tempting holiday wares. Here 
and there a hawker of Christmas greens stumped 
back and forth beneath his flaring gasoline torch and 
cursed the cold. 

Luckily for Hugh, Mrs. Ten Eyck also lived in 
Northwood and only a block away from his own 

100 
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house. During the course of the winter he had, by 
special dispensation from Kitty Flint, attended one 
or two meetings of the class, and on these occasions 
Mrs. Ten Eyck had acted as escort for him on the 
way home (only that was not the way Kitty Flint 
would have phrased it to Hugh, nor Hugh to him- 
self). She had grown to know the boy rather well; 
in fact, they had long since become chummy, not only 
as neighbors but more especially as members of the 
Kitty Flint Inner Circle of Those Who Neither 
Knock Nor Ring. 

" Wasn't it lots of fun ! " he exclaimed, when they 
had struck their stride — if stride it was on such 
glassy pavements. " Every time I see Miss Kitty 
I like her better.'* 

" So do I. . . . She's so much help to one." 

" Yes, she pulled me through my exams last June 
or I'd never been promoted. She's taught me to 
shoot too, and play the piano. We shoot rats down 
at the barn. . . . But I say, wasn't the policeman 
funny?" 

They both stopped short where they were and 
laughed. 

"We shouldn't make fun of him, though," Mrs. 
Ten Eyck said in mild reproof, feeling that she, in 
the unfamiliar role of Age, could not be extolled as 
furnishing just then the customary Good Example 
to Youth; After a moment's agile thought on this 
theme, she decided that she really deserved to be 
smitten for a prig, and added, " I guess he's one of 
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Miss Kitty's innumerable friends of which we know 
nothing," which left her stiQ meditating on the na- 
tures of prigs. She decided to drop the attitude of 
mentor as hastily as possible. 

By this time they had turned up Orthodox Street 
and were breasting the hiQ. As they rounded the 
comer a cutting wind lashed them in the face. 

" You'd better hang on to me," Mrs. Ten Eyck 
shouted, and taking his hand, thrust it into her muff. 
He caught her step, and walking as one, they gained 
the top of the hill. But here a wind from another 
comer dealt them a wicked blow. " I guess we'll 
have to snuggle all the way home," she announced. 
" Now ; left . . . right ! left ! right ! " And on again 
they trudged. 

But while Mrs. Ten Eyck's mind was occupied with 
this struggle not only against the elements but a 
refractory veil as well that was drawn so tight over 
her face that she could scarcely open her mouth, 
Hugh was busily turning over that last remark of 
Miss Kitty's. The fruit of his reflection, however, 
was nipped — as it were — by the cold wind ; and it 
was only after several attempts that Mrs. Ten Eyck 
could understand. 

" I wonder why she doesn't want us on Christmas 
Day? " was what she finally gathered. 

" Can't you see, silly, that's her day to herself. 
All the rest of the year she lives for other people, 
for you and Sallie Pringle and Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Flagg and me . . ." 
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" And the policeman . . /' 

" Yes, and the policeman. But just one day of 
the year she devotes to Kitty Flint." 

^^ I know, but it's queer just the same. I think 
she'd be lonely enough living the way she does." 

"Do you think so?" 

" Yes, why should she want to be alone any more 
than she is? " 

" Oh, perhaps she gets lonely for herself. Lots 
of us do, you know. People who are terribly busy 
all the time with other people often want to get away 
by themselves. Besides, we all get lonely for dif- 
ferent things." 

"Do you get lonely?" asked Hugh, breaking 
ranks to bend round and look up at her face. 

" Certainly, awfully lonely." 

" But what for? " His persistence demanded sat- 
isfaction. 

" I shan't tell you unless you tell me if you are 
ever lonely. Now I've you cornered, Hughie ! " She 
laughed undaunted into the wind. 

" Please don't call me Hughie," he protested, kick- 
ing his heels on the pavement. " Mrs. Snively and 
Miss Pringle call me that and I don't like it at all. 
It sounds like a sissy." 

"Well, Hugh, then." 

" That's better. . . . Oh, I'm lonely for lots of 
things." He stopped and seemed to be speculating 
just what he should say. He liked Mrs. Ten Eyck, 
and he thought she wouldn't think him soft for speak- 
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ing his thoughts. " You see, I haven't any mother^ 
She died when I was a baby." 

" Ah, poor fellow ! " And she gave the hand in 
her muff a sympathetic squeeze. ^^ But do you 
know," she went on, after a pause, lowering her 
veiled face toward his, " I'm lonely too and for 
just such a boy as you. . . . I'll tell you what let's 
do." She squeezed the hand inside the muff. " I'll 
adopt you and you can be my boy. How'll that 
be?" 

"Fine! . . . Only you aren't old enough to be 
my mother." 

" I know I'm not and I'm jolly well glad. . . . 
Dear boy, we're only children, as Miss Kitty calls 
us." 

" Yes, but I'm thirteen and next December I'll be 
fourteen." 

" And next December, I'll be all of twenty. See if 
you can catch up to me ! " 

Silently they trudged on for two more blocks, 
Hugh secretly rejoicing at his new acquisition, and 
Mrs. Ten Eyck saying things inside herself about 
her veil. 

"But what shall I call you?" he asked, for he 
had been unable to satiate his mind with details and 
plans. " Miss Kitty makes me call all women 
* Madam.' That sounds too much like school." 

" Call me . . ." 

" I know ! " He squeezed her hand. " Lady Bea- 
trice." 
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" Bay-ah-tree-che," she corrected. " I prefer to 
have my name pronounced in the Italian fashion." 

"Why?" 

" Because." 

"Is that aU?" 

"Ump! Ump!" 

" Lady Bay-ah-tree-che," he repeated audibly. 
" That's a pretty name, isn't it? But it's too long. 
I'm going to cut it short to Lady Treeche." 

" All right, that'll suit me." 

" Very well then, Lady Treeche," he said, now sat- 
isfied that he might speak all his thoughts, " next 
summer you can help me in the Land of Literature 
and History." 

" But I thought there wasn't going to be any next 
year. I thought Miss Kitty had sold the lot." 

" So she did, but the lawyers said she could use it 
as long as she wanted because they weren't going 
to build a house on it for a long time. She just pays 
a few dollars a year for using it. Isn't that funny? " 

" But wasn't it simply corking of them ! " 

" Certainly was. . . . And d'you know, the law- 
yers wouldn't tell who bought it ! " 

"They wouldn't?" 

" Nope." 

** That's remarkable ! " after voicing which obser- 
vation, Mrs. Ten Eyck grew almost significantly si- 
lent. 

They were at the comer now where the Lincoln 
drive began. As they stepped on the pavement. 
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Hugh peered up the long lane of withered hedge to- 
ward the house. 

" My dad's home. I can see his light in the li- 
brary." He gave her hand a pat and darted in the 
gate. "Good night!'' 

" O Hugh ! " she called back. " You're going to 
church on Christmas, aren't you? " 

" Yep." 

" Do you want me to stop by for you? " 

" Fine ! " 

" All right. I'll be in on Christmas morning at 
ten." 

He waved his cap, and hurrying up the walk, made 
the porch in two leaps. To his amazement, it was 
Mr. Lincoln who opened the door as he was crossing 
the porch. Instantly he was on the defensive. 

" Mrs. Ten Eyck brought me home," he shot out 
before his father could speak. 

Though his father had never openly objected to 
these occasional evening visits to No. 35, the boy did 
not know when he might, and, judging by past ex- 
perience, he feared that any interest his father might 
exhibit would have unpleasant consequences to him- 
self. Besides, to-night he was later than ever be- 
fore. 

Quite in keeping with the feeling that had 
prompted this remark, he did that which was rarely 
his custom : he ostentatiously hung his cap carefully 
in the hall closet. He had known more than one long 
and wretched parental lecture to start from just such 
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a small thing as the flinging of his cap in the cor- 
ner. 

"Did you have a good time at Miss Kitty's, my 
boy ? " asked Mr. Lincoln from the depths of his 
library chair. 

Hugh was somewhat nonplussed. It was the first 
time his father ever evinced the slightest interest in 
his relations with Kitty Flint. For a moment he 
lingered with one foot on the bottom step and a hand 
on the newel post wondering whether he should go 
back and tell his father about the party, or should 
dismiss it with a word. He decided on the latter 
course. 

" Oh, yes. We read and had some music and 
cake.'' 

"That's good." 

Seeing that his father's eyes were again glued on 
his book, he thought it wiser to go along to bed and 
not tempt Providence — kind so far — by remaining. 
He kept his eyes on his father as long as he could 
while he slowly mounted the stairs, still wonder- 
ing ... 

Precisely at ten on Christmas morning Lady 
Treeche's carriage called for Hugh. 

" Dad's gone on ahead," he announced after he 
had wished her a Merry Christmas. " He said he'd 
hold the pew for us." 

Now holding a pew in St. Peter's on Christmas 
morning, Mr. Lincoln discovered, especially if that 
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pew be well up toward the chancel, was almost as 
difficult a task as holdmg a fortress. By a clever 
display of legs and arms, and by strewmg the cush- 
ions beside him with his hat and overcoat, he calcu- 
lated to dissuade the devout from entering until Mrs. 
Ten Eyck and Hugh should appear. 

Mrs. Snively, who came up the aisle directly after 
them, sidled into the pew behind, where two or three 
of her cronies were gathered together in the name of 
the Dorcas Society. 

The expectant hush that fell on the congregation 
after the bell had tolled its last strokes was broken 
by an Amen soundmg from afar ofF. The congre- 
gation arose, ready to catch their cue for the hymn 
from the entering choir. So heavy was the stillness 
of anticipation that for a moment Hugh felt it al- 
most impossible to breathe deeply. Behind him Mrs. 
Snively and her three friends, however, were evi- 
dently not feeling the sensation of awe so keenly. 

" Don't the altar look just grand ! " whispered the 
bonnetted one. 

" Yes, with all those beautiful flowers," another 
lisped behind her hymn book. 

Hugh half turned as though to deprecate their 
whispering. 

Heeding it not, Mrs. Snively ventured in a nasal 
gasp, " They're using the new altar cloth for the 
first time to-day! It's awfully sweet. Dear Mrs. 
Colston made it." 

At that moment the choir began: 
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" Hark the herald angels sing 
Glory to the newborn king. . 



Hugh glanced up from his hymn book. Across 
the aisle he noticed Mrs. Benjamin Colston, gaudy 
in a wine-colored costume and a huge hat, turn to 
the pew behind and with a beaming smile hand an 
opened hymnal to a diffident gentleman. Second 
glance assured him that the gentleman was none 
other than Mr. Flagg. 



" Peace on earth and mercy mild 
God and sinner reconciled^" 



he hastened to add, unaware of the aptly ironical 
comment this afforded on the episode of the hymn 
book, nor suspecting that the herald angels must 
have lost their accustomed rapt decorum at the sight 
and succumbed to hilarious and unseemly mirth. 



CHAPTER X 

Of the untimely demise of an infant aged four and how 
Mr. Colston's past was revealed; which affords a 
glimpse of what went on in a garret and what came 
out of a trunk; and of something that was later 
said. 

KITTY FLINT wasn't angry, she was just 
er — r annoyed; annoyed as is any house- 
wife whose mind, working along purely feminine lines, 
does not permit her to lose her temper over broken 
china unless there be at hand a maid-of-all-work to 
vent that temper on. Ma foiy que nonl It would 
be too much like making a scene or being heroic with- 
out an audience ! Besides, the loss of the china isn't 
half so reprehensible as is the blatant carelessness 
and stupidity of the maid. Under no circumstances 
would she dream of upbraiding herself if she were 
guilty, for, like the majority of mortals, even house- 
wives wince when the burden of blame is suddenly 
dropped on their shoulders. Tney have even been 
known to dodge; but these, we are sure, are by no 
means legitimately typical cases. Anyhow, h has la 
psychologie! Kitty Flint meanwhile is still an- 
noyed, and that is a condition which was rare enough 

to demand explanation. In this instance, since she 
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had not committed the blunder, and since the culprit 
was anything but a maid-of-all-work — she never 
having tolerated one of those brawling creatures in 
the house after her father's death — she was merely 
annoyed, though even that annoyance took an un- 
usual character. Her years of living alone at No. 
85 had developed a pronounced and persistent crav- 
ing for orderliness. Certain things belonged in cer- 
tain places. Not to find them there was to tilt the 
cosmos of a room. And, to be explicit, the cosmos 
of the front parlor had suddenly been tilted at a 
dangerous angle; in fact, a little more and it would 
have spilled! 

Ever since that first Christmas party of the class 
four years ago when Officer Taylor, freighted down 
to the gunwales with a cargo of holiday spirit, 
steered the unsteady bark of his hulking flesh into 
the welcome haven of No. 85 and presented Kitty 
Flint with the imported naked china baby (it really 
was imported, for who would be so bold as to ques- 
tion the veracity of the legend stamped upon its — 
its feet proclaiming it to be of Teutonic parent- 
age?), The Monstrosity, as Mrs. Ten Eyck privately 
knew it, had stood where it was placed that first 
night — on the mantel between the left-hand can- 
dlestick and the pewter platter. Garbed in inno- 
cence, even as Eve before she became a faddist and 
" took up " Reptilology, this under-clothed and over- 
dimpled child smiled placidly from its pinnacle and 
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watched with glassy and imperturbable eye the men 
and women come and go. 

It had seen Hugh Lincoln swank around for the 
first time in long trousers and had heard him boast 
to Kitty only the week before that two years and he 
would be entering college. It had listened to Mrs. 
Ten Eyck repeat carefully-edited accoimts of her 
husband's expeditions after butterflies in South 
America, and had stood there unmoved and una- 
bashed whilst the gentleman in question and many 
other men and women of note made merry by the 
fireside at Kitty Flint's bi-monthly salons. 

For, true to her promise, those salons had become 
an established institution, a social event that Thurs- 
ley beheld with longing yet disdainful eyes, consid- 
ering them - since but few Thursleyites were in- 
vited — as smacking too much of strange foreign 
ways, particularly the ways of that Godless nation, 
the French, to be decent. In those years Kitty Flint 
had been pulling many old strings and had revived 
many old friendships. Men she had taught as boys, 
who had found success in their chosen paths, flocked 
to No. S5, like homing doves, to pay tribute to 
their old teacher. Socrates, from his philosopher's 
throne, would have smiled to see the deference those 
Platonic prospering men of affairs paid to the quiet 
anchoress who had guided their early steps into the 
right paths. Besides these came officers of the Navy, 
soldiers from the Thursley Arsenal, critics, and men 
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and women whose creations the critics praised and 
damned, college professors, surgeons, musicians, and, 
of course, that original foursome, Mr. Flagg, Sallie 
Pringle, James Adams (who had risen to the opu- 
lence of a business with no less than fifteen teams) 
and Mrs. Ten Eyck; a group whose partial incon- 
gruity, mentally and socially, in this company of 
brilliant minds apparently struck no one save those 
who were obliged to look upon such suns through the 
smoked glasses of petty jealousy — the Meigs, the 
Colstons and Mrs. Henrietta Battersby. 

But even greater than all these were the mutations 
the china baby had seen worked in Kitty Flint her- 
self. Though she had never yet crossed her thresh- 
old into the street, though she still parted her hair 
on the side and drew it close back over her ears, 
though she still walked with a lumbering swing and 
wore blue calico dresses, she had become as sprightly 
as a nymph. Only the month before, at the meeting 
of the salon, had it watched her dance a minuet with 
Mr. Flagg — both of them old enough to have bet- 
ter sense, as they themselves said — had watched 
them pirouette and flirt and courtesy and walk with 
stately tread around the front parlor (it was a sight 
fit only for the gods and china babies to see Mr. 
Flagg place his hand over his heart and " make a 
leg") while the guests marvelled that the spirit of 
1806 could be reincarnated with such gracious charm 
in that modernly ungracious year of 1906. And 
this, if you please, was the same Kitty Flint who but 
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four years previous had complained at the end of her 
sweeping, that she was ** tuckered out," was growing 
old, that she wasn't able to do it as she used to! 
In those four years, by a process unknown to De Soto 
or doctors or scientists had she changed from a 
young-old woman to an old-young woman. In fact, 
she was blushingly susceptible when Mr. Flagg and 
the other guests would protest that she was growing 
younger every day. 

Only one thing, apart, of course, from the fur- 
nishings of the front parlor, had The Monstrosity 
not seen changed — the shutters. They were never 
opened in all that time. 

And now the china baby's days of silent chron- 
icling and humble service were at an end. No longer 
would it reign supreme between the left-hand candle- 
stick and the platter made historic by the touch of 
Washington, the cynosure of all eyes entering the 
room; no longer would it balance with the rakish 
nonchalance of an acrobat the black lacquered silk 
" Kelly." With a sweep of her hand had Mrs. Ten 
Eyck dethroned it. 

Kitty, who happened to be in the back of the house, 
heard the crash and Mrs. Ten Eyck's cry of alarm. 
She hurried into the front parlor and found the young 
woman bent over an unkindled funeral pyre — a heap 
of matches through which protruded here a splin- 
tered glassy arm, there a fractured dimpled leg, yon- 
der a bit of torso. At a glance she knew that the 
china baby was smashed beyond repair. 
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" I can't imagine how I ever did it," said Mrs. 
Ten Eyck tearfully. " It must have caught in the 
lace of my sleeve." And she gave the miscreant lace 
an angry brush with her hand. , 

Kitty frowned. " Oh, never mind. It was noth- 
ing. . . • Only, though it was an awful looking 
thing, it's been here so long, you know. Mr. Taylor 
has often spoken of it." 

"Perhaps I could buy another . . ." 

" Don't bother, my dear." 

Mrs. Ten Eyck hung her head. 

" Now just forget all about it," consoled Kitty 
as she patted her shoulder. Then she glanced around 
at Hugh, who during the conversation had entered the 
room to see what it was that had gone down to de- 
struction with such a glorious crash. ** I tell you 
what you two can do — go upstairs to the garret 
and rummage around for something else to keep the 
matches in. There are all sorts of odds and ends 
up there. Here . . ." She took from the drawer 
of the lowboy a bunch of keys. " Here are the keys 
of the trunks. See what you can discover. And 
don't think anything more about that old match- 
safe." 

Mrs. Ten Eyck was visibly relieved. She had per- 
ceived a real annoyance under Kitty's forgiving sur- 
face. Beckoning Hugh, she climbed the crooked 
stairs to the garret above the library. 

" The first thing we'll do will be to open that win- 
dow," announced Mrs. Ten Eyck dictatorially as she 
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sniffed the musty air and glanced about her at the 
trunks and bandboxes and plethora of discarded 
household goods that cluttered up the room. 

Pushed and banged unmercifully, the solitary 
dusty little window down near the floor swung out on 
its creaky hinges and let the pale light of the late 
October afternoon stretch itself, a broad strip, across 
the floor. This accomplished, Mrs. Ten Eyck rose 
from her knees, dusted her hands together, gave her 
back hair a pat, and glanced about her with the air 
of one who doesn't know just where to start first. 
As she really couldn't make up her mind, she con- 
cluded to start with herself. 

" After all, Fm glad I did it," she said firmlv. 

"Did what?" 

" Smash The Monstrosity." 

Turning back from the closet into whose depths 
he had been peering Hugh met the mischievous twin- 
kle in her eye. 

" Now, innocent child, do you think that that con- 
centrated essence of bad taste broke all of itself? " 

" I thought you said it caught in the lace of your 
sleeve." 

She shook her head and shrugged boastfully. 
" No, I smashed it ! " She waited for her announce- 
ment to produce the desired effect of shocking him, 
which it evidently did, whereupon she added, as if 
to ameliorate her offense, " I simply couldn't stand it 
any longer." 

" But did you really do it? . . . How? " 
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" Well, first of all I gave it a bifi^, and it merely 
sprawled over on its ten little toes and fat china 
stomach and spilled its matches all over the rug." 

" What d'you do then? " 

^* Said * damn,' put back the matches and set it on 
the mantel." 

Hugh did not know quite whether to be amused or 
shocked. Though he had no love for The Monstros- 
ity, he did have regard for its owner's feelings. To 
make his dilemma worse, he also had a very tender 
afi^ection for his adopted mother, self-confessed crim- 
inal though she were. 

" Then I gave it a good swat," concluded the 
Iconoclast, her eyes afire with the glory of destruc- 
tion, " and it broke all to smithereens on the hearth ! " 

" But why did you tell Miss Kitty that . . ." 

** Now, Hugh, please . . ." She raised a hand. 
« That's hitting below the belt.'* 

^ But don't you think it was deceiving her? " 

" Perhaps, but sometimes deceit is justifiable. In 
this case I think I was justified to tell her whatever 
I thought best. Besides, I think she is altogether 
too sentimental about old things and things people 
give her. Now frankly, would your father keep a 
hideous thing like that on his parlor mantel just 
because a policeman had given it to him and because 
it might hurt his feelings if he didn't see it there? 
And would you yourself? " 

"Well, no. But what Miss Kitty appreciated 
was the thoughtfulness of the policeman in giving it 
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to her. He didn't know it was bad taste. He only 
thought of . . .** 

*^ Oh, bosh ! Sometimes, Hugh Lincohi, I ahnost 
question if you were bom in Boston. You're too 
sentimental to come from Massachusetts." 

The aspersion on his native state, however apt and 
truthful, was lost on Hugh, who didn't know whether 
he should scorn Lady Treeche for her corrupt ethics 
or admire her for her devilishly clever tongue and 
boldness. Had she not out-and-out lied to Miss 
Kitty, he might have been influenced into taking the 
latter point of view. As it was, his thoughts ex- 
pressed themselves rather abruptly. 

" But what if she finds out? " 

"Who'll tell her? You are the only person be- 
side myself who knows." She spread pleading palms. 
" You wouldn't say anything, would you? " 

** Of course not. I don't tell tales out of school, 
I " 

" Now see here, dear boy. Don't take it so 
hard. . . . No, don't look away. Had I thought 
you were going to act like this, I should never have 
told you. You wouldn't have liked that, I know 
you wouldn't have. You'd say I wasn't playing fair 
in our friendship. Isn't that true? " 

He nodded slightly, though he tried to avoid her 
eyes. 

" Well, then, let's forget it. The old thing can't 
be repaired, and Miss Kitty said we weren't to men- 
tion it again." 
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She patted his arm and gazed for the fraction of 
a second into his wide eyes. Then, seeing what she 
sought to see — the evidence of her influence over 
him — she slipped away and commenced unlocking 
one of the trunks. 

Hugh turned back to the closet and began pawing 
again into the chaotic depths at the back of the top 
shelf. The first things his hand brought to light 
were a pair of green pressed glass vases that didn't 
look a bit old or historic, and a sperm-oil lamp that 
did. It had every earmark of having been used three 
generations ago. These he set to one side and pulled 
out a box labeled ** School Crayons." From the 
weight of it, the label was obviously mendacious, as 
was proven when he slid off the cover and revealed a 
compressed cloud of fluffy carded wool. As behind 
the box lay what he guessed was a distaff, he asso- 
ciated the two together — this was the distaff on 
which the wool was wound, and, he remembered, over 
in the corner behind the trunks by the window, stood 
a dismantled spinning wheel. He was satisfied that 
this much was accounted for. He pushed them back 
to their former positions, and, stepping down from 
the shelf, began to explore below. 

This shelf was much deeper, for the closet being 
built in the eaves had a sloping back. Yes, this 
shelf was even deep enough to have held a coffin. 
Though the grewsome idea did flash into his head, he 
dispelled it when the object that had engendered the 
thought proved to be only a long box, ostensibly 
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once used to contain a croquet set. He lifted the 
dusty lid and discovered, wrapped in a cocoon of 
newspapers, a rusty sword, a leathern scabbard, a 
pair of tarnished gilt epaulettes, and a quantity of 
pudgy, calf-bound note books. 

^ Oh, look here ! '* he exclaimed. 

" Can't. I'm busy," sounded faintly from afar. 

He glanced over his shoulder. Lady Treeche was 
kneeling before the trunk by the open window, pack- 
ages heaped so high about that only a small portion 
of her was visible. Her head and shoulders weren't 
in sight at all : they were in the trunk. 

" Finding anything interesting? " he asked. 

" Uh-huh ! " But further than that cryptic ut- 
terance she did not condescend. 

" Well, remember * The Mistletoe Bough * and 
don't go all the way in ! " He returned to the more 
responsive field afforded by the croquet box and care- 
fully lifted out its contents piece by piece. 

The sword, he surmised, had been used by a cav- 
alry officer, though nothing about it gave evidence 
of where or by whom. It was heavy and cumber-- 
some, a broad blade curved at the point like a Turk's 
scimitar. Down on the blade near the curve were 
spots of rust that might, yes, really mighty have 
been caused by blood. He wondered. 

" How are you getting along? " It was now Lady 
Treeche who spoke. As a whale comes up to the 
surface for breath, so she slowly lifted her head above 
the top of the trunk and glanced toward the closet. 
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" Don't bother me, Tin busy," he mocked. 

"All right then. Keep busy," she said taunt- 
ingly. 

Of course, he didn't : he looked aroimd. 

" Now please," she cried. " Please just go right 
on with your rummaging and don't look this way 
again. • . . No. Turn all the way around and stay 
there till I tell you. . . ." 

" But why? " 

" Never mind why. . . ." 

There wasn't any use arguing with a woman, es- 
pecially with so delectably volatile a woman as Lady 
Treeche, Hugh concluded, and he set to work piling 
the notebooks beside him. When he had brushed 
them one by one on the seat of his trousers, he placed 
that dusty seat on the still dustier floor, and opened 
the first volume. At that instant, from the other 
side of the garret came a plop that sounded peculiarly 
familiar. It distracted him into thinking for the 
moment of bedrooms . . . beds . • . bedtime . . . 
oh, yes! 

"You're taking off your shoes," he annoimced 
solemnly. 

" I ... am not," averred Lady Treeche, and she 
stamped a booted foot for evidence. " Please go on 
with your reading and don't look this way. If you 
do, I'll never forgive you. . . ." 

He didn't, for, turning the first page of the note- 
book, his eye fell upon the inscription, written in a 
round flourishing hand: 
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The Record Of The Thursley BufFs. 

(2nd Penna. Inft.) 

Ebenezer Flint, Lieut. Gen. 

Property of Ebenezer Flint, 

Thursley House, 

Thursley, Penna. 

"Oh!" he gasped, and bending over the book, 
began to spell out the faded writing. 

" I purpose herewith to record, for the pleasure and 
information of those who will follow, the experiences 
that befell me during the late war with His Britannic 
Majesty for the freedom of these our States. And 
though I am penning these lines five years after Peace 
has spread her wings over our war-wracked country, 
I trust, that by God's grace, clear memory and the power 
of faithful recording will be vouchsafed me. If aught 
save the truth is written herein, I can but lay it to the 
fact that the chances and changes of the past do cloud 
my mind. 

" On December 12th, 1776, having heard my country's 
call to arms, I did, with my five sons. . . ." 

And thus on for several pages Hugh read how 
Ebenezer Flint,, whose grandfather had kept The 
Three Feathers in the Surrey HUls, organized The 
Thursley Buffs, a company of well-trained marks- 
men, which included his five sons and, as lieutenant, 
Obadiah Meigs, grandson of the choreboy his grand- 
father had brought over from England. 

As it was obvious at a glance that he had in his 
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hands a journal which demanded more than a fieetmg 
reading, he laid aside the first volume and dipped 
into the second, and a third. The fourth he opened 
at a chapter headed,, **At Grermantown: How God 
Befriended Us With A Mist." Followed an account 
of the battle that read with all the vividness of an 
adventure novel. There were pages of general notes 
on the previous movements of the Colonial and Brit- 
ish troops, after which the narrative settled dowii 
more into personal detail: 

" We crept along the Germantown Turnpike, and 
I deployed my men behind a stone wall at the fork of 
Quaker Lane^ giving them strict orders not to fire until 
they had seen the enemy's flashes, for the wall of mist 
as yet cut off from our view their approach. Meigs's 
men were beyond mine behind the school house. 

" At six of the clock the rumble of the enemy's drums 
sounded distinctly, and intermittent firing commenced. 
I gave orders to Colston, my drummerboy, to play with 
might and main, and that he did, right heartily through- 
out the engagement. He beat that drum until the very 
blood poured from his nose. I'm wondering as I think 
of him now, how a man can besmirch by sin a brave 
record. Poor Peter Colston! He has since been . . ." 

" Now you may look ! " 

Hugh jumped at Mrs. Ten Eyck's sudden out- 
burst, and dropping the book, swung around. 

She was standing by the window in the full soft 
glow of the pale afternoon light. A yellow silken 
poke bonnet hid the masses of her hair; its ribbons, 
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tied in a quaint bow below her ear, falling down 
along her white slender neck. Her shoulders and 
breast were bare save where a spray of the chiffon 
fichu clouded them ; and between the wide mesh of the 
mittens gleamed the whiteness of her slender arms. 
A mother-of-pearl fan dangled from fingers clasped 
before her in a fold of the flowered silken skirt that, 
as though it had been made for her, swathed her 
slender figure and fell about it in soft waves. Be- 
neath the pent-roof of the bonnet showed rosy dim- 
pled cheeks, lips that pursed in petty disdain, and 
eyes that glowed with an allurement irresistible. 

** Do you like me in it.? " she asked, and spreading 
the skirt, whose lifted hem unveiled tiny yellow satin 
slippers and tiny ankles up which climbed the white 
clocks of the yellow silk stockings, she curtsied to 
the floor. 

" 'Deed I do," he marvelled. " You look awfully 
pretty." 

" So I thought. . . . It's a beautiful old thing, 
only I don't see how they were ever able to wear 
these straight-laced waists. Real whale bone. Sim- 
ply jabs holes in me!" She pattered across the 
floor and took his hand. ^^ Come on downstairs and 
show Miss Kitty." 

" No. You go down. I want to finish this 
book. . . ." 

" Oh, bring it along and finish it downstairs, Piggie." 

As " Piggie " was the one pet name by which Lady 
Treeche could make Hugh do the very things he 
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didn't want to do, he decided to wait until he was 
downstairs to discover what had befallen Pet^ 
Colston. 

As they reached the landing to the library, Mrs. 
Ten Eyck, to assure herself of the proper reception, 
called for Kitty in loud tones. Having been an- 
swered that she was " here in the front parlor," she 
assumed an air of hauteur and minced down the re- 
maining three steps into Kitty Flint's presence. 

" Shades of my great-grandmother ! " exclaimed 
Kitty. " You look as though you had just stepped 
out of that picture." And glancing to the portrait 
over the spinet, the three saw a young woman with 
blond hair, and a face not unlike Mrs. Ten Eyck's, 
arrayed in the very gown that she was wearing. 
" Well, I always did believe in reincarnation," she 
concluded, thoughtfully. 

" But it fits me perfectly ! " cried Mrs. Ten Eyck, 
who had stepped before the mirror over the lowboy 
and was admiring herself. " The waist is a bit tight, 
but that's because their corsets were different. These 
would drive me crazy." 

"Like as not they drove them crazy," Batty 
chuckled. " I don't see why women wear them any- 
how." 

" Don't you wear them? " asked the other, without 
glancing from the mirror. 

" Heavens, no ! I never had a pair on in my life. 
And I don't look like a . . ." She suddenly recol- 
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lected that Hugh was in the room. ** And what did 
you find, laddie? *' she asked, turning to him ab- 
ruptly. 

" A mighty interesting book — this journal.'* 

She pulled the spectacles from her brow and took 
the book that Hugh handed her. " Oh, yes." Mem- 
ories seemed to stir within her, and, running her eye 
over the story of the Battle of Germantown, she 
came at last to the place where Hugh had left off. 
A smile began to spread across her face, a smile that 
finally broke into a laugh. For a moment she was 
speechless, and could only gurgle and flap her hands 
feebly at them as they insisted upon knowing the joke. 

" Oh, nothing . . . just a little observation set 
down here by the old general. He was given to 
mingling pleasant with unpleasant facts." And she 
wiped her eyes and gave a comfortable chuckle of 
pleased reminiscence. 

" But do tdl us what it is," begged Mrs. Ten Eyck. 

" Oh, dear, no, that would never do ! It's just 
about an ancestor of that Mr. Colston who lives 
across the street." 

" What I read about him said that he had been 
brave all through the battle," observed Hugh. 

" Yes, it does say that ; only . . ." She stopped 
short and shot at Hugh a penetrating glance. " Do 
you mind, laddie, if I take charge of this book? 
You may see the others, but I much prefer to look 
over this volume first." 
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" Why, of course not ! But is Mr. Colston really 
a descendant of that Peter Colston?" 

" He surely is," she responded, with an emphatic 
nod. " Direct descendant." 

" Do you mean the little runt — husband of that 
fat and kittenish person across the street?" thus 
Mrs. Ten Eyck. " I never see her in church without 
thinking that she's offering up devout thanks that 
hips are in style. I wonder, though, if Hubby knows 
that he has an ancestor? " 

" Perhaps." Kitty shrugged wickedly. " But 
if he doesn't . . . Oh, wouldn't it be a feather in his 
wife's cap ! " 

After that the two women fell to talking of old 
gowns and fashions, and until it was time to depart 
they continued chatting on old styles and their vari- 
ous survivals stored up in the garret, Kitty promising 
her that they would have a good rummage up there 
together some day. 

Hugh never knew what prompted him to say it. 
It struck him afterwards that it was a very petty 
thing for him to do — to lose his temper the way he 
did with Mrs. Colston: it was what one might have 
expected from a child, but scarcely from a person 
possessing a speaking acquaintance with Homer-in- 
the-original, not to mention a newly discovered bass 
voice, of the kind that tends to sober its exerciser 
rather than otherwise. No ; Hugh regretted it thor- 
oughly — it seemed a lapse to those childish things 
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which, he had believed, he had put away entirely. 
But the fact remains, that when he reached home and 
there found Mrs. Colston calling on Mrs. Snively, 
he promptly blurted out the whole matter of the an- 
cestor. As he entered, the two were chatting in the 
library. 

" And what have you been doing with yourself this 
afternoon, Hughie? " Mrs. Snively asked patron- 
izingly, after he had greeted her guest. 

" Miss Kitty's." 

" As usual," murmured the housekeeper with a dis- 
consolate shake of her head. 

" Yes ; as usual," he retorted, facing^ her quickly. 
Rarely ever was he rude to Mrs. Snively, and no 
sooner were the words out of his mouth than he would 
have taken them back. Mrs. Colston's presence, how- 
ever, dampened somewhat his ardor for apologies. 

" Well, since you've been going down there so long, 
I guess there is no use in my protesting," she said, 
and drooping back into her easy chair, she folded hex 
hands across her circumference. 

" You must like Miss Kitty," suggested Mrs, Col 
ston, attempting to smooth Hugh's evidently ruffled 
temper. " Perhaps, my dear," and she turned to 
the housekeeper, " perhaps she's a very good teachei 
for him anyhow. I've been told that she's excellent 
with boys." 

Mrs. Snively shrugged, as if not interested in Miss 
Flint's pedagogical abilities. Seeing her hostess 
growing slightly froissSe^ Mrs. Colston turned her 
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attention upon Hugh, who was by no means smoothed 
by her recent references to him in the third person, 
as if he were furniture or deaf. 

^^ What are those saloons like that she has? " she 
inquired, beamingly. 

" Salon,'* he corrected, under his breath ; then, for 
public benefit, " Oh, just meetings of her friends. 
We read and sing and tell stories and have cake and 
wine." 

"Do you have wine?" with the lift of an eye- 
brow. 

" I don't, but the others do." 

She seemed about to make a remark, but evidently 
thinking better of it, merely nodded her head. 

" So you have cake and wine, do you? " she re- 
peated meditatively. " And what else attracts you 
there? " 

" No ; not wine," he corrected, with the resigna- 
tion of the persistently misunderstood. " Only 
cake." 

" Cake, then." 

There was that in Mrs. Colston's tone — in her 
graciousness in yielding the points so smoothly — 
which annoyed Hugh. He felt she was trying to 
express by innuendo contempt for Kitty Flint and 
her friends. He had learned, in the past three years, 
that there was no love lost between the women at 
Nos. 34, 36, and 38, and her who dwelt at 36. Then 
too, he resented her nod : it seemed to say, " Ah-ha ! 
So ihcet*8 thfe sort of person she is ! " with the impli- 
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cation that that particular sort was a hissing and a 
by-word, without more precise data being given, but 
left to a vivid imagination. 

"Well, there are many very interesting relics of 
Colonial days in the house," he replied finally. 
" Only to-day I discovered an old record of the Revo- 
lutionary War." 

" Ah, did you? " angled the visitor. 

" Yes, and . . ." He stopped, rejoicing in the 
weapon thus opportunely put in his hand. Now he 
could deal Mrs. Colston a telling blow: so surely as 
he knew that she would never rest content until she 
found out what the journal said about her husband's 
forebear, even so positive was he that Kitty Flint 
would never permit her to see that record. He would 
therefore pique her curiosity, destined to remain un- 
satisfied, and even up the score by giving her a few 
judiciously chosen facts. 

" Did you know that Mr. Colston had an ancestor 
who fought in the Battle of Germantown? " he asked 
casually. 

"Why, no! Has he!" Mrs. Colston's hands 
dropped in her lap. " Do tell me of it ! " 

And forthwith Hugh related what he had read in 
Ebenezer Flint's journal of the Thursley BufFs. 

" Well, I never knew that ! " she gasped, when he 
had finished. " To think that my Benjie has hero 
blood in his veins ! " 

" Yes : and to think he never knew it ! " With 
this Parthian shot he left the room. 



CHAPTER XI 

Wherein Kitty Flint searches in the dark for a match 
and sees a great light; also how she changed hoth 
the part in her hair and the mind of a certain gen- 
tleman who thereupon went out and played checkers 
with a druggist. 

MRS, TEN EYCK departed at six. In her 
haste to catch the six-fifteen into town, she 
did not return the packages to the trunk in so or- 
derly a fashion as she had found them. She merely 
slipped into her own gown, commandeered Kitty 
Flint's bedroom for the final touches, and having 
pecked her hostess on the cheek, fled out the door. 

Again Kitty Flint was left alone. Oddly enough, 
she did not relish the prospect of the solitary even- 
ing before her. It had come about that there were 
now few hours of the day when some one or other 
was not at No. S5. Mr. Adams dropped in, as usual, 
at seven; Mrs. Ten Eyck often came down after 
luncheon and passed a few hours reading in the li- 
brary ; Hugh stopped in on his way from school and 
generally worked around in the garden or at his 
studies, until six ; and at half -past six Sallie Pringle 
would leave her evening paper and linger for a mo- 
ment or two to relate the petty happenings of the 

900 
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day. After this, Kitty would put the chickens to 
roost, cook supper, and, when no class was scheduled, 
settle down to an evening's work in the library — 
the brains of the house, as she called that room. 

But to-night Hugh had left much earlier than 
usual and the precipitate departure of Lady Treeche 
gave her a half hour of solitude before the chickens 
would claim her services. In times past she would 
have thanked the gods that she had a moment to her- 
self. But, as she lingered now by the dying fire in 
the front parlor, she felt an unaccountable craving 
for company : she wanted people to talk to, faces to 
see, voices to hear. A feverishness for activity pos- 
sessed her. In a vain endeavor to submerge that 
desire, she gripped the arms of her chair with a ges- 
ture which seemed to say, " Sit tight, old girl, sit 
tight ! " And then, as if satisfied that she had actu- 
ally whipped those cravings into line, she relaxed and 
idly watched through narrowed eyes the consuming 
pulsation of the embers. 

" Sometimes I think I understand that little 
woman, and sometimes I think I don't,'' she mused. 
** She's as clear as crystal some days, a perfect child ; 
and others, she's as dark as the night, a subtle femme 
du monde. ... No children yet ! Well, that's their 
afi^air! But unless she's a bigger woman than I 
credit her with being, there's trouble ahead. • . . 
She's too full of life to settle down without interests. 
No. . • . She'll kick over the traces some of these 
fine days ! " 
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In the heart of the fire a smoldering coal blazed 
suddenly into sapphire flame, shooting up into the 
air a mocking tongue. And having mocked, it died 
down into nothing again; and the coal to a gray 
ash. 

^^ If all she is is a plaything for her man, how 
easy to be a plaything for any man who takes her 
fancy ! . • . And then sometimes I wonder if her lot 
isn't the happiest after aU. . . ." 

She lifted her head and stared wide-eyed at the 
mantel. The old enemy, WeltschTnerz, that haunted 
her footsteps through those first years, was creeping 
back again ! For the past three years she had rarely 
been aware of its presence. To-night, as though 
making a desperate stand for its lordship over her 
soul, it whispered discontent into her ear and awak- 
ened slumbering passions. Though once had she 
roused herself against it, she seemed more willing 
to parley with it now. There was something intoxi- 
catingly sweet about its first pangs. The myrrh 
of its bitterness was subtly aromatic. She crouched 
back in the chair again and let the full flood of mis- 
ery stream through her being. 

A curtain of darkness had settled down over the 
room, turning the white woodwork to a murky mauve. 
The comers were ghostly with dusk. Gray light 
that trickled in through the rear window turned to 
lavender the blue of her calico dress and clouded her 
silver hair to smoky monochrome. 

The desire for company had completely gone. She 
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wanted now to be alone to wade through the slough 
of despondency, to lave sensuously m it as a child 
paddles in a mud puddle when its nurse's eyes are 
turned away. And for several moments she did revel 
in the depths: grew drunken with self-pity, smUed 
cynically at half-hopes that flashed across her mind 
and mocked them with unspoken words as they flitted 

by. . 

Halfway down this valley of shadows came a click 
at the front door, the rustle of skirts, and the noise of 
a paper being dropped on the hall table. She shrank 
deeper into her chair as if to hide away from the 
visitor's sight. 

« Miss Kitty ! " called Salhe Pringle. 

She did not reply. She scarcely let herself 
breathe. 

" I guess she's down putting the chickens to bed ! " 
And Sallie closed the door behind her. 

But before the gate had clicked, Kitty was on her 
feet. 

" Sallie ! Sallie ! " She made a desperate effort 
to cry out, but the words would scarcely have been 
audible across the room. She staggered, gripped 
the mantel, and stretching out a hand, felt for the 
china baby and its burden of matches. 

"Bother! I forgot! What a confounded nui- 
sance. . . . No, I shouldn't say that. It was only 
an accident." And having routed the blue devils for 
the nonce, she chuckled triumphantly. *^ But it only 
goes to prove," she concluded as she left the room. 
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^^ that if you want something done, you must do it 
yourself." 

Under ordinary circumstances she would have been 
content to wait until the following morning to find 
a matchsafe, but, having turned on her old enemy 
and having seen it retreat, tail down, the dissatisfac- 
tion was transmuted into an unusual boldness that 
surged within her, a craving to go into dark places 
and laugh at their darkness, to shout into silent 
rooms and shatter their silence. 

In the kitchen she lit a candle, and, gathering up 
her skirts, climbed the stairs. 

A gust of wind bent the flame as she entered the 
garret. Hollowing her hand around the candle, she 
knelt down and pulled in the creaky old panes; then 
she turned and looked about her. 

The garret was in just the same tumultuous condi- 
tion as Hugh and Mrs. Ten Eyck had left it when 
they departed to exhibit their discoveries, save the 
trunk into whose top tray had been flung care- 
lessly the frock of flowered silk. The closet, where 
Hugh had discovered Ebenezer Flint's journal, was 
yawning, and beside the croquet box stood the pile of 
notebooks. 

She carefully folded the frock and stowed it away 
together with the other packages in the trunk, and 
making secure the lid, set about returning the heap 
of journals to the croquet box. As she crammed 
this back into the depths of the bottom shelf, her 
hand encountered another box that, from the coating 
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of dust upon it and the untouched string, had obvi- 
ously not fallen under Hugh's exploring hand. 

" I ought to know what's in here," she murmured 
as she took the box in her lap and commenced un- 
snarling the string. " But somehow I can't 
just • . ." 

She flung the wrapping paper aside and pulled off 
the lid. Her hand drew forth a little silver cup, 
tarnished almost to blackness, that she set down 
beside her, mentally noting that it would do for 
matches ; and then lifted out three bundles and began 
unwrapping them. Ah, yes : now she knew ! 

They were letters. She drew the candle closer 
and slipped out a sheet from its browned envelope. 

** The futility of many things has crept over me to- 
night, dear heart. Delays have annoyed me all day long. 
Whenever I tried to put through my work, something 
arose to interfere. First there was an endless string of 
people to see me. I saw four and dismissed the rest. 
Then came Dawson, who insisted that I go out to lunch- 
eon with him. Dawson, dear heart, is an insatiable 
luncheoneer. He makes it a function, takes never less 
than two hours, wants at least three kinds of drinks 
and . . . 

As if these chroniclings of commerce, once sweet 
to her, had lost their savor, she tucked back the letter 
and drew forth another from farther down in the 
pile. 

" Dear Woman of my Dreams : I hope that by the time 
this reaches you, the hideousness of that interview will 
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have passed and hope and trust and confidence in To- 
morrow possesses your soul. I have ached at the pain 
you must have suffered^ though I myself was bowed with 
a galling resentment of it all. 

" You did not hear^ so I must tell you. These^ baldly^ 
are his arguments: if you have so much money^ young 
man^ you can have my daughter (your price being three 
thousand a year) ; if you haven't the money^ then dis- 
miss the idea of marrying her forever from your mind. 

" My God^ but it was cold-blooded ! I am utterly un- 
able to grasp the spirit that provokes such an attitude. 
Perhaps it is because I have not yet attained the wis- 
dom of his sixty-five years. (God grants I may attain 
true kindliness by then!) Perhaps it is because I can 
so little tolerate the ideal which makes a man prate of 
high purpose and deep love in public^ and yet exercise so 
little of them in private. It is not that I am singling 
out your father alone for this attack. I write^ feeling 
the bitterness provoked by every man who acts as did 
he last night. ' Young man,' he said, * to . . . .' " 

Kitty let the letter fall from her limp hands, and 
raising her head, saw with unclosed eyes that scene. 
She kissed him at the front door as he entered and 
spoke a word of cheer, and then led him into her 
father, who was seated by the fireplace in the front 
parlor — in the very chair that she had been occu- 
pying that afternoon. With a feigned excuse she 
fled the room and climbed the stairs; she banged the 
library door, as though closing it behind her; and 
then she had crouched in an angle of the wall and 
listened to their conversation. 
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They clashed from the verj first. Her father 
opened with the question of money and persistently 
refused to discuss aught else. As the moments crept 
on to an hour, she grew aware that the man, whom 
to marry meant Ufe and Hving to her, was going 
down to inexorable defeat before her father's crush- 
ing thunderous voice. . . . For months afterward, 
as she walked the streets or lay awake at night, there 
crashed through her head that hideous admonition, 
delivered with a chuckle of attempted mirth, " Young 
man, to Hell with your conscience, make money ! " 
Unable to listen further she tiptoed up the stairs and 
flung herself face down upon the bed and wept out 
her grief. When she awakened, he had gone. 

There were tears in her eyes now as she glanced 
again at the letter, the one he had written later that 
very night. 

" It was his final decision, he said. He forbade me 
the bouse. I guess from this point on, you and I will 
have to work out our destiny band in hand. I shall see 
you this afternoon at five and we can get away to some 
quiet spot. 

" Only remember this : I am not discouraged. What 
he said was to be final was only the beginning for me. 
I am determined. . . ." 

She brushed the back of her hand across her eyes, 
and leaning against the wall, turned her tear-stained 
face to the raftered ceiling. 

She recalled that afternoon when they had met: 
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how they planned to meet each day — he when his 
office had closed, she after her class. And how for 
months they followed this plan, their clandestine love 
growing deeper with the days. . . . Then, without 
thought or intent of wrong, she went one dusk to his 
rooms. 

Even now the memory of that night came back in 
all its feverish detail. Vividly could she recall the 
words he spoke, responses of courage and tenderness 
to her falterings and despair. In utter dejection 
had she gone along with him, and in the pride of his 
fathering strength had he bade her welcome. . . . 
He had folded her in his arms and smoothed out the 
brow that rested upon his shoulder. She had shown 
the sore wound, and he had touched it with a healing 
hand. He had called to her heart, and had pointed 
out to despair-dimmed eyes the vista of the years. 
. . . Then were her feet started upon a path to 
Paradise. Before her was set an open door that no 
man could shut. She knew all things. She under- 
stood all things. From the pinnacle of a mighty 
height beheld she the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory thereof. For she had peered into the heart 
of Francesca, of Guinevere, of Heloise. . . . When 
she awakened. Dawn stretched forth a pale finger and 
penciled about her eyes the hollow of satiety and 
wrote upon her brow the legend of the ages. 

Kitty Flint covered her face with her hands and 
shuddered. 

All might yet have gone well had he not written 
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the next day and had not the letter fallen into her 
father's hands. Then followed that scene when she 
was faced with the facts — and she had faced them 
unflinchingly. 

" That's a long, long time ago, Kitty Flint," she 
whispered now, straightening her shoulders, and 
added in a matter-of-fact tone, "And then he went 
away to make the three thousand — and here I am 
stni!" 

But there was a certain satisfaction about that 
last remark. She was sure of herself. It steeled 
her courage. She was glad that she still held the 
whip-hand, and the consciousness of that control 
saved her from the further grief which, in a weaker 
woman, might have spelt long days of misery. 
Long since had she conceded a point to her father's 
view: yes, money was very necessary. But — and 
this she had never conceded — money will not buy 
love, nor kindness, nor gratitude. Nor can one 
barter it for the touch of a child's hand upon the 
breast, or the laughter of a husband's voice, or the 
haven men call Home. These things she had gone 
over and over again, each time finding that by no 
amount of sophistry could she convince herself other- 
wise. Only this she learned — that her story was 
very much like the story of thousands of other 
women down the ages. She belonged to the great 
host of those to whose lips had been lifted the cup 
of Love, but who, because arms were too weak and 
hands too unsteady to hold it, had known it dashed 
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from them before they could sip that wine. Why is 
it, she wondered, as she sat there listlessly on the 
garret floor, why is it that a woman's courage, brave 
in the beginning, seems ever to falter and give way 
just at the moment when she should be the strongest? 

Had she married him that next morning, as he 
begged her, the whole problem of her life would have 
been solved. But she had wavered, drawn back af- 
frighted. She despised herself : " Unclean ! Un- 
clean! " rang in her ears. A weak, jelly-spined fool, 
she called herself — she the emancipated, she the 
strong-minded Kitty Flint, she who had hurled over 
her Thursley admirers like ten-pins, even she had 
been as weak as the weakest! No, she could not 
marry him. She bade him put himself out of her 
sight, and with little reluctance, almost with willing- 
ness, had she entered upon her retirement. And 
now — here she was! Lonely? No, she had friends 
aplenty. But with only half a life. She had started 
her story and then, at the crucial moment dropped 
the thread of it and commenced on another. Could 
she pick up that thread again? She smiled con- 
temptuously. She, the capable Kitty Flint, she, the 
woman who had known great love — would she ever 
know defeat? 

" And here I am ! *' she exclaimed again, which ob- 
servation seemed to satisfy her completely, for she 
tucked the box of letters under her arm, and picking 
up the candle and the silver mug, went slowly down 
the stairs. 
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Her bed-room was as ascetically bare as a nun's 
cell. There was no carpet on the floor save a narrow 
runner on one side of the four-poster that stood 
between the two street side windows — the shape of 
this room being precisely like that of the front par- 
lor below — and another strip in front of the chest 
of drawers by the back window that looked down the 
alley to the yard. One chair stood by the bed; 
another, on the left hand of the fire-place, balanced 
the sewing-table that stood at the right. The walls 
were white-washed, their ghostly immaculateness re- 
flecting in the snowy whiteness of the broad floor- 
boards. It would not impress one as being the room 
of a woman. No pictures were on the walls, and the 
solitary mirror, tilted above the chest of drawers, 
was so small that she was obliged to look at herself 
in sections, and she really never knew if her skirt 
hung straight or crooked. For that matter, nor 
did she care. The only objects that could possibly 
be construed as a concession to feminine comfort and 
luxury was a row of books on the deep sill of the 
north window, within easy reach of the bed, and a 
candle. The books were a tiny copy of Marcus 
Aurelius, the " Utopia," the " Faery Queen," various 
volumes of Browning, " The Mill on the Floss," De 
Imitatione Christiy a yellow-backed copy of " Ma- 
dame Bovary " and a fat and tattered William Blake. 

This was the arrangement she had adopted for 
her bedroom on that October day when her father 
had ruled that thenceforth she was to live in retire- 
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ment. It was an act of penance, undertaken will- 
ingly, almost gladly. The room became a secret 
chamber for self-abasement, unadorned, austere and 
cold. In later years the arrangement as a reminder 
of that night lost its poignancy; she grew accus- 
tomed to the room's bareness, she would have been 
unhappy with it otherwise — like an early Christian 
cenobite who would have wept were his hairshirt 
taken from him. 

As she stepped into the room, the candle threw 
into relief her flushed face and added sparkle to her 
glowing eyes. She stood for a moment in the door- 
way and glanced about the gaunt walls. She shiv- 
ered. It had been a long time since she had thought 
of her room's austerity in connection with its origin, 
and the recollection was not a little unpleasant. 

" Br-r-r ! This room sends cold shivers down my 
spine ! " she muttered as she set the box on the bed. 
Then she stepped across the room and for what 
seemed a long time, gazed at herself in the mirror. 
No, nothing had changed : she was still the same old 
Kitty Flint, only . . . she had a vague impression 
somehow that the way she did her hair was singularly 
unbecoming and might be improved. 

" If you only knew it," she addressed her reflec- 
tion disdainfully, " you'd be quite a good looking 
woman — not pretty, but . . ." 

As though the humor of that observation were in- 
expressibly absurd, she chuckled. But whether or 
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not that chuckle proved to express her feelings, she 
continued surveying herself from various angles. 
Yes, she was not only good looking, but she had pos- 
sibilities, distinct possibilities ! 

The thought bred instant action. Seizing the 
candle, she strode out to the hallway, where from 
the bottom drawer of a wardrobe, she extracted a 
small cloth-wrapped package. 

" These were worn by your great-grandmother, 
Mehitabel Flint,'' ran an inscription in her father's 
handwriting on the paper pinned to the bundle. She 
pulled out the pins and folded back the wrapping 
cloth. 

Within lay an assortment of laces, de Venise, 
some old Rose Point, and rough English designs. 
With tender care she unrolled each piece, spreading 
it over her sleeve to admire the pattern. Finally she 
decided on a set of narrow English, and tossing it 
to one side of the bureau, returned the bundle to its 
drawer. 

When she reentered the room, she was carrying a 
fresh blue calico dress. Like her chamber's auster- 
ity, these cheap calico dresses too had been adopted 
as a blow at her vanity, though in later years she 
clung to them out of necessity as well as force of 
habit. She flung the dress across the foot of the 
bed, and drawing a chair to the sewing-table, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to tack the lace to the blue calico. 
Her fingers worked with feverish haste. She seemed 
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anxious to put far from her somewhat of her old 
austerity and to accomplish the separation as quickly 
as possible. 

When it was completed, she slipped out of her old 
gown, only to pause once more in reflection, this 
time over her lingerie. It was of the coarsest cotton 
and hideously plain; not a frill, not a ribbon, not a 
tuck, not the slightest suggestion of anything save 
the barest necessities of clothing. 

" That can't be helped," she sighed loftily as she 
proceeded to comb her hair, a process usually so 
simple that she could have done it quite satisfactorily 
in the dark — and, as was usually her custom — 
without so much as approaching the mirror. To- 
night she planted herself directly in front of the 
glass, and, after a preliminary brushing, drew the 
line for the part down the center of her head. 

^^ Changing my part is going to give me a head- 
ache, I know," she said ruefully to her image, glanc- 
ing at it through the spray of her strands, " but 
there's no use in going only half way. I've looked 
like a harum-scarum beanpole long enough.'* She 
fluffed the hair around her face in a silvery cloud 
and began to curl the fringe that strayed over her 
forehead. The transformation was startling; one 
would not have known her for the same woman. The 
loose mass of hair softened the lines of her face and 
imparted to her coal-black eyes a peculiar touch of 
youthful abandon. The addition of the lace- 
trimmed dress was a triumph beyond her highest 
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dreams. She glanced approvingly at her completed 
self and, candle in hand, stumbled down the stairs 
and entered the kitchen. 

The sound of her footsteps was a signal for a 
general uprising of the dogs out in the back shed. 
They paWed the door furiously and yapped with 
piteous shrieks. Had anything gone wrong? She 
halted in her tracks and wondered. 

" Well, if you're not the oldest fool in creation ! " 
she exclaimed, suddenly recollecting that in her ex- 
cursion up the Peak of Vanity, she had completely 
forgotten to feed the dogs and the chickens ! 

"Now that you've gone thus far, why stop?" 
Mr. Flagg, who had come in while she was finishing 
the belated supper dishes, made a cosmic sweep with 
his hand across the library table, and having finished 
that gesture with empr easement^ added, "Why not 
— go out? ** 

" No, Joe, I only changed my hair and prinked up 
my dress because I began to see that it wasn't alto- 
gether kind to those who come here for me to go 
around looking like a washerwoman. I don't mean 
to be vain, or to spend my substance in riotous living, 
but — but just to brighten up a bit." 

** You're growing younger every day, Kitty. 
You're . . ." 

She smiled sweetly and raised a protesting hand 
that silenced the compliment on his lips. 

He had been waiting for this opportunity to be 
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alone with her for a long time. It seemed that on 
every one of his visits to No. 35 recently, Kitty had 
been entertaining company. Apart from an occa- 
sional chat on her financial status, he had not been 
able to talk with her alone for many a moon. He 
relished the idea of an entire evening to himself and, 
with that prospect ahead, settled comfortably in his 
chair, wondering just how he had better approach 
his point. . . . Yes, it would be wiser to start from 
a distance and work up to it gradually. 

" And how are the dollars and cents? " he asked, 
in the sort of kindly professional tone with which a 
physician tells his patient to stick out his tongue. 

" Mostly cents, unfortunately.'* 

" Same old worry, eh? *' 

She nodded. " There have been extra expenses, 
expenses that I did not foresee, and, perhaps had I 
foreseen them, I should have gone right ahead and 
incurred them just the same. As you know, I'm 
frugal only in streaks. I am . . ." 

" A woman? " he ventured with a roguish raise of 
an eyebrow. 

" Yes, a woman," she sighed. ** I've no more con- 
ception, when all is said and- done, of how to take 
care of money than I have of flying. Not that I 
waste it. You know I don't do that . . ." She 
waited for her appeal ad hommwm to have the desired 
effect, which it did, and then continued, " The Paul 
Street houses have had to be papered and painted 
throughout, then the drains had to be fixed. And 
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by the time I had paid the taxes and water rent, why 
— why I hadn't enough to buy a bushel of cracked 
com for the chickens. And cracked com had gone 
up too, worse luck ! " 

" Do you mean to let the Paul Street mortgages 
go by default? '* 

"What else can be done?" 

Mr. Flagg leaned forward in his easy chair and 
stroked his Dundrearies thoughtfully, raising his 
eyes now and then to her face as if to read there some 
hint of the solution to the problem she presented. 
He divined she was in no mood to talk further about 
finance, and secretly rejoiced. 

" I think that most of your trouble lies in the fact 
that you live too much apart,'* he began. " It 
is ..." 

" I should say that my few ventures into the world 
of entertaining have had very much to do with my 
present financial status." 

" No, I didn't mean it that way, I meant why . . ." 
He looked at her with big, frank, kindly eyes. 
" Why don't you marry? " 

" I? " She thrust the tips of all her fingers into 
her bosom. "I? I marry at forty-four?" 

"A most charming age, I assure you. Many a 
man would be glad to have you, yes, even at fifty- 
four!"* 

" Now, Joe ! " 

" No ! No ! " He caught a familiar light in her 
eyes and thought it best to retreat while there was 
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still time. " No, I didn't come here to propose '* (at 
which statement he felt like a criminal), ^^ but for the 
longest time I've been thinking that you did very 
wrong, both to yourself and your friends, to stay 
always on this side of the front door. It's wrong! 
It's a shame ! " He smacked his knee impressively* 

^^ Oh, not so bad as all that," she fenced. 

"Yes, I mean it. You ought to go out, Kitty. 
Let the rest of Thursley have a chance to be com- 
panionable with you." 

" I suppose you mean the Meigs and the Colstons 
and . • . Oh, that reminds me ! " She snatched at 
the unexpected relief, and pushing back her chair, 
pulled out the table drawer, commenting the while, 
" You knew the old general wrote an account of his 
experiences during the Revolutionary War, didn't 
you? " 

Tumbling to defeat, Mr. Flagg averred that he 
didn't. 

She produced the volume Hugh had brought down 
that afternoon and handed it to him, opened at the 
place where Peter Colston's valor was recorded. 
" I wonder what Mrs. Chronic Colston would say if 
she knew this? " she remarked, pointing out the place 
on the page* 

Suddenly Mr. Flagg's fist came down on his knee 
with a thump. He broke into roars of laughter. 
" That is good ! That is good ! " He skimmed a 
few more pages, and, leaning back in his chair, bom- 
barded the ceiling with mirth. 
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" The old times always seem to be the best times, 
don't they?'* he said and wagged his head slowly. 
" The good old times ... I wonder why? " 

** It must be because we acquire a perspective on 
them/' she responded softly, permitting herself to 
drift into a reflective mood that mirrored his. 
" Yes, it is odd : the things that pained us long ago 
lose some of their sharp comers, though the pleas- 
ures seem all the more pleasant in memory. Time's 
a sort of master artist who comes along and touches 
up our poor sketches of life, lifts out some of the 
shadows and intensifies some of the high-lights, puts 
a glint of silver to our storm clouds and gilds our 
mountain peaks with light." 

"Yes, it is hard to remember pain," he mused. 
" We can remember that we had the pain, but some- 
how we just can't recall what that pain was 
Uke. . . ." 

" What's that St. Paul says? " she asked thought- 
fully, her eyes fixed on the wall behind him. " * I die 
daily.' Perhaps my way isn't the way Paul meant 
it, but to die daily to the old bitter things helps me 
a lot. Each day to die a little, to forget a little 
more of the painful things. . . . And each day to 
be reborn to an added appreciation of the pleasant 
things that have come across our path. . . ." 

Having finished she drew a deep breath. Ever 
since she had reread those letters this had been the 
subconscious tenor of her thought. For many years 
had she been dying daily, forgetting old pain. To- 
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night for the first time had that desire, awakened 
when Hugh Lincoln first came into her life, risen to 
the surface, making her will to be reborn that the 
pleasant things might seem pleasanter. Before that 
time she had not known she was changing, softening, 
growing younger with the years. The flattery of 
friends who had told her so made no impression. 
Then had come that very afternoon a glimpse of her 
one great mountain peak, Vay, 'way back there in 
her twenties, beyond this range of her solitary years. 
The vale of darkness that enshrouded its base and 
through which she had trod, was now lost to view. 
Across the serried hilltops of Time she could see one 
eminence and one alone — that pinnacle flashing 
clearly in the sunlight of her girlhood, that dizzy 
height whence for a short moment she had looked 
upon all things and understood them and had her 
feet set upon a path to Paradise. To-night she 
knew she wanted to be young, she knew she wanted 
to be reborn. It was an act of conscious volition. 
The desire leaped like a very flame before her. 

" And so the old times we had together, you and 
I, Kitty, look all rosy now, do they? " He stretched 
forth a hand and touched her arm. " And our . . ." 

The front door closed with a bang. 

"Are you in the library. Miss Kitty? '* It was 
Sallie Pringle. A moment later she appeared in the 
door-way. " Oh, good evening, Mr. Flagg. Yes, 
thanks." She dropped into the easy chair that he 
had vacated and when she had had her first good 
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look at Kitty, threw up her hands in amazement. 
" Laws' sake ! What have you done to yourself ! 
Now I always knew you could fluff your hair. And 
isn't that lace beautiful. . . ." She examined the 
cuff that Kitty extended her across the table and 
then glanced sharply up at Mr. Flagg. " Now I 
guess it's my turn to say to you two," she gushed, 
wriggling a finger, " what Miss Kitty once said about 
Mr. Adams and me — I suspect you of a romance ! " 

Mr. Flagg's face turned to the color of a beet. 
The evening had been spoiled for him. Without a 
doubt Kitty now suspected his purpose. If he 
had had her alone to himself, he would have won. 
Hang that gabby Pringle woman! There was no 
earthly use in trying to sit her out, so he fabricated 
an appointment at his club to play a rubber of 
checkers with old George Schumaker, the corner 
druggist, and took his leave. 

He did go to the club and he did play a rubber of 
checkers with George Schumaker, but, as he played, 
he did that which was never his custom — he hummed 
over and over the fragment of a tune. 

" I wish you'd only finish that air instead of re- 
peating it," said the druggist, glancing over his 
spectacles. " It's as familiar to me as tincture of 
arnica, but I can't remember how the rest of it goes." 

" Triple jump ! " Joe leaned over and swept 
three men from the board, singing as he did so — 



** Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus 



CHAPTER XII 

How Mrs. Colston^ equipped with a soul devoted to Art 
and with at least one borrowed feather^ proves that 
once a lady always a lady; but our father would 
have known what to do. And how the Washington 
Hose had fifty-five members — or wca it fifty-eight? 

MRS. COLSTON knew nothing about art, but 
she knew what she liked. She liked cows in 
a meadow — any breed of cow and any sort of 
meadow, it didn't matter which, just so long as the 
picture contained those two prime constituents. It 
could be of cows placidly ruminating beneath a wide- 
spreading tree in a sim-flecked, flowery field ; it could 
be of cows homing through grass knee-deep to- 
ward a lurid sunset; it could be of a solitary cow 
scratching herself against the trunk of a tree ; or of 
a cow sheltering a scrawny-looking calf and gazing 
about at another cow with that air of buxom ma- 
ternal pride which attests, " Yes, madam, however 
you may doubt it, I am indeed the mother of this 
marvelous child.'* 

Why this weakness for figures bovine possessed 
her, Mrs. Colston would have been at a loss to say, 
though any disinterested observer, after a glance at 
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her and then at her pictures, would have very simply 
filed an explanation under the heading of L.A.L. 
This much, however, can be said to her credit — she 
had an uncommon sense of the appropriateness of 
certain pictures to certain places. Thus, in her 
drawing-room, as she termed the front parlor after 
Mr. Colston had bought the set of Louis XIV chairs 
and the baby-grand, were displayed the masterpieces 
of the collection, an unknown amateur's " idea,'* as 
Mr. Pecksniff would have said, of a group of cows 
being playfully frisked by a dirty urchin in ragged 
jumpers ; opposite it, above the mantel, a large copy 
of Rosa Bonheur's " Ploughing in Nivemais," in 
which, it will be remembered, three teams of oxen, 
brown, white, and red respectively, are straining 
across a sodden furrowed field goaded on by an ex- 
cited mud-faced peasant brandishing a long wand 
above his head. The dinmg-room enshrinS cows 
munching their cuds, which was also fitting; and in 
her bedroom, in a spot where her eyes might fall on 
it the last thing at night and the first in the morning, 
hung an affecting portrayal of a motherly old beast 
turning lachrymose eyes on a deceased calf that had 
disputed with a farm cart the lordship of the road. 

With untiring generosity had Mr. Colston nursed 
this whim into a habit. Every now and then would 
he drop into the art-gallery of Price's Department 
Store down in the city, and order a new cow sent 
out, which he would present to the Missus that night 
at dinner. The Petit Louvre de Vaches, as one caller 
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had epitomized the collection, represented the most 
tender sentiments that Benjamin Colston could mus- 
ter, and appreciating this, his wife always beheld 
these tokens with affectionate and grateful eyes. To 
other private collections she might concede some 
modicum of charm, but secretly she would never en- 
tertain a rival to her cows and meadows. 

For these reasons, when, this spring afternoon, she 
entered the Meigs' parlor to await the descent of 
Alethea, a picture upon the farther wall and above 
the whatnot which wasn't there the last time she 
called, was vouchsafed a mere hasty glance. The 
light being bad, she could not tell its subject. She 
sank on to the couch and waited what seemed an 
unconscionable time in a silence broken only by foot- 
steps rushing about upstairs and Alethea's baritone 
bellowing orders to the maid. Gradually, the delay 
wearied her: she edged forward on her chair and 
cocked her head at an angle so as to get the right 
light on the new picture. Could it be true? Yes; 
it was! Cows! Seizing bag, chatelaine, and skirt 
in one comprehensive grasp, she tiptoed across the 
room and found her worst fears confirmed. The 
Meigs had a cow picture! They were stealing her 
thunder! She began to experience the sensations of 
a prima donna who hears that her dearest rival at^ 
the opera-house has been entrusted with her favorite 
role. 

At that instant Alethea's footsteps were audible 
on the stairs. Mrs. Colston retreated to her chair, 
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and, arranging her skirt, assumed a pose of imperi- 
ous expectancy. 

" My dear ! " cried Alethea as she entered ; and 
rushing across the room she embraced the caller, or 
as much of her amplitude as she could embrace, and 
pecked her on the cheek. " I had just been nap- 
ping," she explained confusedly, " and was washing 
my face when the maid announced you." Alethea 
was^ given to repeating appallingly intimate details, 
notwithstanding the fact that she belonged to a gen- 
eration whose modesty forbade it to speak of a leg 
as anything but a limb. " So I hope you'll forgive 
me for making you wait so long." 

" One always appreciates one's host the more the 
longer one has to wait," replied Mrs. Colston with 
deep conviction, and added, in a tone less ponderous, 
" I see you have a new picture. Cows. . . ." 

".Yes ; it belonged to your brother Horace, * The 
Doctor,' as we call him. It was originally owned by 
our great-grandfather on our mother's side." 

" It doesn't look old. . . ." 

" Oh, no ; it's been restored." 

With this assurance of antiquity, which was not 
altogether gratifying, Mrs. Colston thought it best 
to drop the subject of art. Resentment was stirring 
within her. The Meigs might be nice girls, but cows 
were her own special province. Besides, she no 
longer was obliged to feel herself beneath them. As 
a matter of fact, her motive in remarking on the new 
picture, which was small enough to have escaped the 
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notice of any one save the eagle-eyed Mrs. Colston, 
had been prompted mainly by the expectation that 
Alethea would in turn be observant and appreciative 
enough to notice that she too possessed something 
new. Strung on a broad ribbon about her neck and 
lying in the precise center of her ample bosom, Mrs. 
Colston wore a golden insignia which had arrived by 
the last mail, only that morning. Compared with 
the size of the ribbon, the emblem was absurdly in- 
significant — as unexpectedly insignificant, in fact, 
as an elephant's tail. But that did not strike Mrs. 
Colston: she wore it with all the Slcm of a soldier 
boasting a coveted decoration. 

For several moments she awaited Alethea's remark- 
ing it, and then, despairing, adjusted the ribbon with 
a flourish that instilled ambition into the emblem, 
which had so far been hiding, like the modest wood- 
land violet behind its usual mossy stone, among the 
folds of her bodice, and urged it forth, wiUy-nilly, 
to take its proper share in public life. 

"My dear, isn't that new?" exclaimed Alethea 
with engaging promptness. 

** Oh, dear, no ; it's quite old." Mrs. Colston 
coughed, the fabrication confusing her. " It's 
Benjie's, you know, but now and then I wear it — 
when he's not looking." 

Alethea took the emblem in her palm. " S.A.R. 
Sons of the American Revolution. I didn't know 
that Mr. Colston was a member? " 

" Oh, yes, for the longest time ! " 
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This too was scarcely what the law would adjudge 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Mr. Colston had been admitted to membership only 
the previous week, having satisfied the committee on 
admission that he was a lineal descendant of Peter 
Colston, the drummer-boy to the Thursley Bufi^s in 
the Battle of Germantown. The news imparted in 
a moment of anger by Hugh Lincoln, Mrs. Colston 
had carried like a dutiful wife, straight to her hus- 
band, and that husband, secretly thankful that at last 
he had one honor which could not be overshadowed 
by his wife, proceeded to make immediate application 
for membership in the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Only a few hours ago had arrived the emblem 
and a document drawn up on parchment, certifying 
that Benjamin Colston, Esquire, of Thursley, had 
the blood of a hero in his veins. 

" Isn't that interesting,*' was all that Alethea 
could summon up, for she was not quite pleased with 
the new development, and though she strove not to 
show any chagrin, Mrs. Colston was keenly aware 
of being justly compensated for the appropriation 
of the cows. 

*^And who were his ancestors?'' she was asked 
after a moment. 

The grandfather's clock on the hall landing chimed 
half -past three as Mrs. Colston began : it struck four 
before she had ceased, during which half-hour 
Alethea sat marvelling, and perforce silent, while her 
visitor described in terms vivid and realistic how 
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Peter Colston had cooperated with God and a mist at 
the Battle of Germantown. The only comment that 
Alethea*s astonishment and pride would permit her 
to utter was a gasp of — *^ But you never told us of 
this before ! *' 

" No ; I — " Mrs. Colston modestly turned her 
eyes down at her be jeweled hand. " I didn't want 
to appear to boast. When one has such ancestry, 
one doesn't have to tell it. A lady bom is always 
a lady. . . .'' 

" But they were Mr. Colston's ancestors, not 
yours, weren't they? " 

" Yes, his. . . ." But Alethea's wicked blow had 
struck home. Mrs. Colston was a Garrity before 
her marriage, and her ancestors were traceable no 
further back than the steerage records of a modem 
steamship line. It was a low trick. She would 
never have thought it of Alethea — Alethea the re- 
ligious, the conceiver of altar-cloths and heavenly 
sentiments. Simple and primitive rage tightened 
the lines of her jaw for a moment, but that moment's 
hasty reflection brought a determination to meet 
Alethea on her own ground — to meet her and worst 
her. She accordingly forced her lips into a smile, 
one worthy of a stricken Duchess, though her flash- 
ing eyes said clearly, " I'm going to show you that, 
no matter what you think, I can be a lady." 

" Yes ; blood and murder will out," was Alethea's 
comment, which might have been phrased diff^erently, 
and which she hastened to condone by purring, 
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" After all, God makes us ladies, Mrs. Colston, not 
blood." 

The caller nodded. " Yes, God is good to us, 
isn't He.? " 

Not that Mrs. Colston had the slightest desire to 
discuss with Alethea Meigs the nuances of Divine 
Bounty, save for the purpose of drawing the latter 
back to a less debatable ground. In the past four 
years of friendship, she had learned a secret: reli- 
gion, or what passed for religion, was Alethea's 
touchstone. Her angriest moods would change at the 
mention of matters religious. Speak of altar-cloths 
and her wrath would melt as melts the mist before 
the sun: voice some homely truth about faith and 
morals and her pride would be lowered to the dust. 
Alethea was a wise virgin, there was always oil in 
her lamp. Be her tongue ever so wicked, her ears 
ever so ready to listen to evil of others, she could 
always hear the cry — ^^ Behold the Bridegroom com- 
eth." Why these warring elements were hers, nor 
Mrs. Colston nor you nor I can say; le Bon Dieu 
doesn't always explain. All we know is that 
Alethea's cruse held an unfailing store of latent de- 
votion which would spring into flame at the touch 
of another light — and Mrs. Colston had learned 
when to apply the match. 

" The wicked suffer in the end, my dear, they al- 
ways suffer," rejoined t)ie wise virgin. " The prom- 
ise has been given that He will not leave our souls 
in Hell nor suffer His holy ones to see corruption. 
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We may have to pass through a vale here, but beyond 
this vale lies our promised land." 

" It's awfully easy to be discouraged, though/' 
sighed the caller. ^^ Sometimes the wicked seem to 
get everything.'' 

" The wicked shall flourish like a green bay-tree," 
Alethea's eyes were on the ceiling. *^ But they bear 
no fruit, and some day they will be cursed. . . ." 

Mrs. Colston felt the conversation growing too 
lofty; she experienced the common soul's desire to 
set her feet on earth, and that speedily. This was 
satisfactorily accomplished by remarking, with a 
gesture streetward, " There's Kitty Flint, for ex- 
ample . . ." 

" Yes ! " Alethea swung round in her chair. 
" That's the very person I had in mind. Look how 
she is flourishing. But some day God will strike her 
down. See all the people she has coming to her 
house — " 

" To the saloons," broke in Mrs. Colston. 

" Yes. . . . Yes. • Under the cloak of proff^ered 
intellectual refreshment, she gathers men there to 
flatter her — General Eraser and Lieutenant Lamed 
and . . ." Alethea's hands dropped helpless in her 
lap. 

" I do not care to know those people, however," 
Mrs. Colston rushed to the rescue. "Army and 
Navy men are notoriously . . ." 

" And look at the children she has there ! Mark 
my word, Mrs. Colston, Mrs. Ten Eyck will run off 
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some fine day with another man and young Hughie 
Lincohi will come to no good end. And why? Be- 
cause they are under the influence of that Immoral 
Woman.*' 

"Do you know what Hughie Lincoln told me? 
Told me with his own lips? *' asked the caller. " He 
told me that they drink wine there ! *' 

"Wine?** 

" Yes ; wme! They have lots of it at those par- 
ties. And Hughie drinks it too." She halted and 
passed her handkerchief across her lips. The lie 
was out : she could not take it back, nor did she wish 
to do so. 

Hugh had most distinctly told her that he was 
never given wine at Kitty Flint's; she had repeated 
the direct opposite. But, argued her agile mind, 
there was ample justification for the lie. Fight fire 
with fire: meet the Devil on his own ground. And 
Hugh Lincoln, a harmless boy only a few months 
before, had, according to her estimate, suddenly be- 
come clothed with the hoofs, horns and tail of a fiend 
incarnate. In no usual manner had he assumed this 
panoply. That afternoon when he told her of find- 
ing General Flint's journal she had striven to draw 
from him all the information he had gathered about 
her husband's belligerent ancestor. Unfortunately, 
Hugh knew very little, for, as he explained, his read- 
ing had been interrupted and Miss Kitty had taken 
charge of the book. "Why not ask Miss Flint 
yourself? " he had said. But the suggestion seemed 
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scarcely feasible to Mrs. Colston, and instead of fol- 
lowing it, she instituted a campaign for the re- 
mainder of the information. She would stop Hugh 
on the street ; she would stop him at church ; she once 
even went so far as to take him driving. Upon each 
occasion she hinted subtly that he surreptitiously 
delve further into the volume, but such hints seemed 
to leave no impression on him. Finally she came out 
flatly with an off^er of ten dollars if he would copy 
the " Colston Page " from the journal. The boy 
grew white with anger. The book, he said, was Miss 
Kitty's, and all the money in the world would not 
induce him to pilfer from it. 

Happily for Mr. Colston's ambitions, Hugh's re- 
fusal made no diff^erence in the pursuit of the ances- 
tor; a record of the Historical Society in the city 
also contained mention of Peter Colston, and with 
that assistance had he won the coveted insignia his 
wife was wearing this afternoon. Meantime, she was 
conscious that Hugh Lincoln had repeated to Kitty 
Flint all that she had said and done and she hated 
him for it. He was a back-biting, ungrateful little 
cad, and she wondered what she had ever seen in him 
that was likable. 

" Next thing, we shall see him reeling out of 
O'Brien's up here on the comer," she concluded. 

" Does his father know these things ? " 

" Yes, I told him : told him quite plainly." 

"What did he say?" 

Mrs. Colston shrugged. " He simply said that 
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Hughie was old enough to use his own judgment." 

" A boy of seventeen hasn't any judgment,'' 
sneered Alethea. 

" Well, that's what he said. I told him most em- 
phatically that Hughie was learning badness there 
and Mrs. Snively agreed with me, but he only got 
angry and said that he doubted it very much. What 
else could I do?" She slumped back in her chair, 
and her eyes sought mechanically the cow picture. 
The sight of it, oddly enough, did not perturb her 
now ; no longer was there in her heart resentment at 
the Meigs's usurpation of her bovine kingdom. 
What were these petty differences in the face of a 
common enemy? 

For several moments both women were silent — 
Mrs. Colston experiencing the exquisite triumph of 
her latest social conquest, Alethea Meigs speechless 
with jealousy — though she would never have ac- 
knowledged it as such — for she had to face a defeat 
such as the pride of but few women will tolerate — 
the fact that Kitty Flint, even at her age, had no 
trouble in attracting numbers of men to her house, 
whereas the call of a man of any sort on the Meigs 
was almost an historic event. 

" Our father, who, had he lived, would have been 
seventy-nine this coming July," began Alethea's 
diapason, " would have made short work of Cath- 
erine Flint were he here. There wiis nothing he de- 
spised worse than those who harm the little ones, 
... I wish he were here to tell us what to do." 



r 
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" Oh, I know what to do,*' flouted Mrs. Colston. 
" Not that I mean to be revengeful, but I know what 
I — at least Mr. Colston and I — are going to do.'' 
She waited for her assurance to make the proper im- 
pression. Then regarding Alethea's cocking of her 
head at an expectant angle as evidence of success, she 
launched her torpedo. " We thought of forming a 
historical society.'' 

" What a perfect idea ! " cried Alethea, clapping 
her hands. " Thursley has needed that for a long 
time. We have many old records and relics that 
ought to be preserved. Thursley is a very historical 
town. Our ancestor, Josiah Meigs, was one of the 
founders. He and . . ." She stopped abruptly, 
recalling that Kitty Flint's ancestors had borne pos- 
sibly the major share in its foundation. 

" Then you can help us ? " 

" Yes, but . . ." 

*^ Now come, my dear. I know you are modest, 
but . . ." Mrs. Colston patted Alethea's arm. 
" Don't you think that . . ." 

" I was just wondering, that was all." 

"What about?" 

"What we should do about Kitty Flint? You 
see, Thursley House, as her place was originally 
called, was the first building in this town. Ebenezer 
Flint was one of the founders of Thursley." 

" But do we have to ask her in? " 

" She might demand entrance." 
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" That can be arranged easily enough." Mrs. 
Colston sank back with the air of one who knows the 
battle won before it has commenced. " It will be 
very simple, my dear, very simple. We can have a 
high admission fee — and I know she can't afford to 
waste a cent on such things. Oh, yes, Mr. Colston 
and I have thought it all out. Fifty dollars entrance 
and twenty a year dues. She'll never be able to af- 
ford that." 

The entrance of Sabrina, who had just arrived 
home from the city, necessitated Mrs. Colston's ex- 
plaining again the purpose of her call. For several 
moments she expatiated on the benefits that would 
result were the society formed, and touched delicately 
on the matter of Kitty Flint, from which point Ale- 
thea imdertook the explanation. 

" But if we don't let her in, what will the people 
say?" was Sabrina's sole comment. 

Mrs. Colston laughed softly. " My dear, there 
are tricks in all trades, as Mr. Colston says. Hon- 
est tricks. And one of those is to be there first! 
You two girls and Mr. Colston can form the society 
and elect the right people officers, then the rest of 
the bothers will take care of themselves." 

" Yes ; that is quite right," conceded Sabrina, 
though she did feel that it was quite wrong. 

** Yes, and now Mr. Colston and I have everything 
ready to call a meeting," said the visitor conclusively. 
*^ Do say you will join us. . . ." 
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The Meigs's gestures were unqualified assurances 
of their desire to help make The Thursley Historical 
Society a reality. 

Three things rocked Thursley to its foundations 
in that Year of Grace 1907 : the destruction of the 
Harmsworth Mills in January, when two firemen were 
killed and the entire manufacturing section of the 
town threatened for several hours; the Britton-Yar- 
nall wedding, when Helen Britton, daughter of the 
owner of the Thursley Steel Works, bestowed her 
valuable hand and business connections upon a youth 
of equal wealth and position; and the organization 
of the Thursley Historical Society. The first 
aroused the horror of the community, the second its 
curiosity, but the last aroused that which it had 
never before consciously experienced — the knowl- 
edge of the fact that it had an ancient and honor- 
able past. 

An historical wave surged over Thursley. Men, 
women and children caught the relic fever. Garrets 
and glory-holes that had never been entered for years 
were ransacked now, and vestiges of an olden-time 
pride dragged to light. Those who had no ancestry 
to speak of and hence no olden-time glory, bought 
their antiques of dealers and spent sleepless nights 
fitting thereunto unimpeachable stories to account 
for their possession. Front parlors became verita- 
ble bewilderments of the old and the new. Whatnots 
of the '70s held gewgaws of a former generation; 
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Rogers groups crowned ancient mahogany piecrust 
tables; brass bed-warmers and copper kettles hung 
where once hung pictures. Even Mrs. Colston's Petit 
Louvre de Vaches went down before the onslaught 
of things Revolutionary. She had her drawing 
room done over in cherry paneling painted white, 
and substituted for the clean and smokeless gas logs 
real crackling hickory that fiUed the room with blind- 
ing smoke, but looked simply dear and terribly 
Colonial. 

The churches, the centers of Thursley's social life, 
caught the spirit of the movement. Colonial Teas 
followed fast on each other's heels. The Dorcas 
Society of St. Peter's gave one in May that turned 
the auditorium of the Parish House into a little re- 
production of Independence Hall, wherein dainty 
maidens in snowy mobcaps and bustled skirts hov- 
ered over the tables and served refreshments off real 
antique china. Even the pulpit took up the theme. 
Not a preacher in town but expatiated on the text: 
^^ Let us now praise famous men and our fathers 
that begat us." 

And the local newspaper, as does all its tribe, 
pounced on the excitement for copy. Each week 
The Thursley Times published an entire page de- 
voted to the town's past. The populace waited for 
these weekly editions with all the eagerness and ex- 
pectancy an angry nation awaits war bulletins from 
the front. As editor of this page Josephus Octavius 
Flagg's face and name were blazoned forth through- 
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out the town, his portrait, Dundrearies and all, being 
printed at the top of the middle column. 

But Mr. Flagg was not always infallible, it would 
seem. There were those who disputed his statements. 
The columns of the Times became a veritable battle- 
field for long-drawn-out epistolary conflicts, such as 
that in which one claimed that the original Thursley 
fire company, "The Washington Hose," had fifty- 
eight members and not fifty-five, as Mr. Flagg had 
erroneously stated the previous week — they knew^ 
because their great-grandfather belonged. To 
which Mr. Flagg, with proper regard for his own 
reputation, replied that he was right, the number 
was fifty-five despite what anybody said; and thus 
on for weeks until he would have gladly announced 
publicly his willingness to split the difference and 
call it fifty-six and a half, except that he feared cas- 
tigation for being a cold-blooded advocate of vivi- 
section. Generally, however, there was unanimity 
of opinion. That Thursley had a past was suffi- 
cient for most folks; the only unforgivable sin in 
those days being to deny it or to lay destructive 
hands on any inanimate object that looked as though 
it were over twenty-five years old. One ignorant 
plumber, with no reverence for antiquity, was almost 
mobbed when he dug up a pump at which, it was ru- 
mored, Washington had once watered his horse. Only 
a riot call for the police prevented this Vandal being 
torn limb from limb. 

Meantime, the power behind the movement, ITie 
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Thursley Historical Society, had flourished. The 
charter meeting, called in April at Mr. Colston's 
residence, had brought out twenty-seven souls self- 
confessedly brimming over with a passion for Thurs- 
ley's past. Mr. Colston was elected President, Sa- 
brina Meigs, Vice-President, Alethea Meigs, Sec- 
retary, and Mr. Flagg, Historian. The last was a 
concession to the populace counselled by Mr. Col- 
ston, who was wise enough to see that by thus giv- 
ing Thursley House one representative among the 
officers, trouble would be avoided. The May meet- 
ing saw fifty persons present. After that the meet- 
ings were held in Columbia Institute, the local lodge 
hall. By September, when all Thursley had re- 
turned from its summer holiday, The Historical So- 
ciety was an established prospering fact and with 
one hundred members on its rolls, each of whom had 
paid the fifty dollars entrance fee and the annual 
dues of twenty. Thus far had the spirit of Peter 
Colston triumphed through the cunning of his de- 
scendant Benjamin. 

Though it had been rumored in various circles 
that there was dissension among the officers, the 
ordinary members of the society knew naught but 
peace. With a tactful pen Mr. Flagg strove to 
satisfy all claimants to a past, though he soon dis- 
covered that the columns of the Times would never 
be able to contain half what he could write anent this 
subject. 

As a shortcut to satisfying all, he suggested a 
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grand public meeting to be slated for October the 
25th, to which members might bring friends. In 
presenting the idea, he suggested also that the mem- 
bers appear in their ancestors' clothes, if possible; 
and stated, as an extra attraction, that he would 
then make public something which had never before 
been read — Ebenezer Flint's journal of The Thurs- 
ley BufFs. The Meigs and Mr. Colston had a mo- 
mentary vision of themselves being publicly raised 
to glory, and the motion was carried with a storm 
of Ayes. 



CHAPTER Xlll 

Wherein Mr. Flaggy like a knight of old^ encounters a 
distressed damsel in the wood and they later listen 
to a bard protesting that if he can't have Love he 
prefers Death. And how Kitty Flint emulated the 
peacock^ though not in voice. 

MR. FLAGG found the Bristol Turnpike too 
dusty for pleasant riding. The day was 
warm, though it was early October, and the after- 
noon sun had, for the past three hours, persisted in 
finding the tenderest spot of his neck and fulfilling 
its manifest destiny thereon. He had ridden ten 
miles, yes, fully ten miles, and both he and the cob 
were tired. 

At the comer by Dyer's Wood he turned the 
horse up a leafy path, and brushing through the 
browned leaves of the scrub-oak, reined in. The 
summer was dying slowly. Though the topmost 
branches had shed their leaves, the lower limbs and 
undergrowth were still heavy with foliage: masses 
of greens and yellows and browns with here and there 
a shaft of light *where a white birch, like a slender 
girl standing in sleepy seawash, raised a slim lithe 

trunk. The view calmed his eye and brought an in- 

24,1 
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expressible peace to his heart. It was the sort of 
solitary peace his heart craved. The last edition of 
the ThneSy published the previous day, had contained 
some unexpected and bitter attacks upon the verac- 
ity of his historical recollections, and he thanked 
Heaven that he was able to get away from the fuss 
and fury of it all for one short afternoon. He 
dropped the reins and, clasping his hands on the 
pununel, turned his face from side to side with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

If Nature were dying slowly, she was dying in 
peace. Not a sound broke the stillness, not a wind 
rustled the withered leaves. Far off a rooster 
crowed triumphantly and back along the road lum- 
bered a farm cart, but their petty clamors seemed 
scarcely to trouble the serenity of the scene. 

" Praise be, we're all alone at last, Peter ! '* he re- 
marked audibly to the horse. 

" Oh, no, you're not ! " 

He turned quickly in the saddle to see who it was 
that had spoken. On a hummock beneath an aged 
silver oak stood Mrs. Ten Eyck. Her hat swung 
from one hand; the other gripped a swagger stick. 
Her boots were brown with dust, as was the hem of 
her skirt; but her hair was blown in a clean, sun- 
shiny cloud about her face; her cheeks, red from 
tramping, glowed lustily. 

" I know I'm the last person you expected to see 
here, and I know you're the last I expected to see,*' 
she laughed as she stepped forward and caught 
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Peter^s bridle. " But, J'y suis, yy reste! Be a 
good, nice, kind man and come down off your high 
horse and talk to me. I've walked five miles and I'm 
about to drop. ... I saw you coming in here and 
I said, * Beatrice, there goes one of your bestest 
beaux!' Could anything be more romantic?" 

Though at first disconcerted by her sudden ap- 
pearance from nowhere, he had quite recovered from 
his momentary confusion by the time she finished the 
explanation. He hastened to assure her that noth- 
ing could possibly be more romantic than their hap- 
pening upon each other in this fashion, in fact, he 
was pleased beyond words. Which was quite true. 
He hadn't thought of Mrs. Ten Eyck when he was 
mully-grubbing about bothersome people. She was 
among the few exceptions. She had a refreshing 
nonchalance that always set him at ease. It wasn't 
disrespect for his years nor the flippancy of irrev- 
erent youth, but rather a heaven-bom laughter, a 
joyous naughtiness that would withstand the rav- 
ages of the years and of course never be understood 
by others whose forbidding exteriors denied the very 
existence of anything such as divine merriment. 

For a moment he glanced down at her face, ad- 
miring its freshness and look of unsophistication, 
then he painfully threw his leg over Peter's back and 
dropped stiflSy to the ground. 

" And now we are going to sit down here by this 
tree and you are going to tell me all about your- 
self," she announced, taking his arm. ^^ I've been 
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wanting to talk to you for — oh, the longest time." 
Without further ado she settled cross-legged on the 
hummock and spread out her skirt. Meanwhile he 
stood at a respectful distance, wondering what her 
next move would be. " I'm sorry I can't give you a 
share of the skirt to sit on," she babbled on, "but 
it's far too short. . . . Come, now, don't say that 
you're afraid of rheumatism." 

" But that is just what I was going to say," he 
interposed. 

" Well, now, having considered pro and con the 
only possible excuse why you should not, you might 
just as well sit down," she concluded; whereupon, 
waiving further protests, Mr. Flagg slowly lowered 
himself to the ground and awaited her question. 
Many moments passed and still no question: mean- 
while she was putting her intuition through its 
paces. 

Though she was given at times to veritable Ni- 
agaras of chatter, Mrs. Ten Eyck had a subtle ap- 
preciation for the value of pauses. She was wont 
to punctuate her conversation with nicely placed 
silences, calculated to indicate to the keenly observ- 
ant her rare comprehension of the finer nuances of 
feeling. The method in her madness was plain — 
for her, feeling enjoined silence. I cannot feel so 
readily when I am talking, she argued, and how can 
I speak unless I feel? She had concluded a long 
time ago that Mr. Flagg, despite the sophistication 
of his years, was a man of like opinions, a survivor 
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of that dying race — the men of feeling. Since, at 
all events, she had decided to treat with him upon 
that assumption, the real state of Mr. Flagg's opin- 
ions was a matter of small importance. At this mo- 
ment her silence was also prompted by a reverence 
for the silence of Nature thereabout. Moreover, 
she had been walking for several hours alone, dur- 
ing which she and the trees and the withered grass 
had held converse sufficiently voluble to satisfy even 
her loquacious tongue. Since Mr. Flagg also 
seemed to be impressed with the necessity for a con- 
versational period at this point, she congratulated 
herself that she had exercised a correct Intuition. 

"Do you always feel as though you should be 
quiet in the presence of scenery such as this ? '' he 
asked finally, determined to break that bodeful si- 
lence. 

"Yes, because • . ." The coincidence of his re- 
mark and her thought was startling, and she was for 
the moment robbed of words. " Because if I didn't, 
I would say something utterly silly. I'd either say 
* My Gawd, ain't it grand,' or hold my peace. Is 
that the way it affects you? " 

He nodded. 

" Not that I don't think at such times," she con- 
tinued, whacking the caked mud from her boots. 
" Oh, yes, I think. My brain fairly bulges with 
thoughts. Sometimes it bulges so much that I want 
to shout and scream. I was almost at the screaming 
point when I saw you turn in here." 
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Mr. Flagg threw back his head and laughed nerv- 
ously. And he really was nervous. He did not 
know whether to be immensely pleased at having met 
this charmingly puzzling creature in the depths of a 
dim wood, or shocked at his own satisfaction and 
ease in her presence under the circumstances. No; 
he did not feel quite guilty — yet . . . well, were 
her husband suddenly to appear on the scene, he was 
sure he could conduct himself with satisfying and 
disarming sang-froid. No, it wasn't guilt; but at 
fifty-five one scarcely consorts with married women 
of half one's age unless, of course, one be wholly 
without morals. For the fraction of a second he 
wondered whether it were wiser for him to maintain 
a strict watch over his dignity, or to unbend a bit 
and enjoy the company of this thoroughly capti- 
vating young matron who so unblushingly had ap- 
proached him and bidden him welcome to her side. 

" I'm very much afraid that I shouldn't sit on this 
damp ground," was the manner in which he phrased 
his conclusion and went on to endow it with the 
status of a determination by placing a palm on the 
ground, as though to raise himself to his feet. 

" You mean you are afraid you shouldn't be sit- 
ting on this damp ground beside me — poor inno- 
cent little me ! " She achieved a rueful grimace and 
tried to squeeze a tear that failed lamentably as an 
exhibition of grief. 

Mr. Flagg colored. 

" There, dear man, stay right where you are, for 
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I would talk to you of many things, perfectly charm- 
ing, perfectly safe things." She patted the ground 
beside her. Like a good dog, he faithfully heeded. 

" I've always been told,'* she began, in tones that 
promised a secret inviolable, ** that when a man and 
a woman get together, the woman invariably talks 
about herself. Have you ever heard that? '' 

Mr. Flagg remarked that it was news to him, but 
that he was really not the paragon of all wisdom she 
might suppose. 

" What I meant to say was, that I'm going to 
prove an exception to that rule. For the longest 
time I've wanted to talk to you about another woman, 
and I think you are the only person who could tell 
me what I want to know." 

" I shall be only too glad to assist you," he said 
solemnly, assuming an air of magisterial receptivity. 

" Well, then, why does Miss Kitty never go out? " 

" I suppose because she really has no interest out- 
side her house," he said, not quite surprised, but 
nevertheless taken aback. He really had no desire 
to discuss Kitty Flint with another woman — with 
any one, in fact — and he foresaw rapids ahead: he 
must keep the conversation in broad channels; they 
were always safest. 

" Oh, dear, that reason would never be enough to 
keep a woman indoors." She fluttered her fingers. 
" Something must have happened to her." 

"Yes; her father died. ..." 

Mr. Flagg faltered as he looked at Mrs. Ten Eyck. 
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She had turned at his words and was regarding him 
steadily with a slow quizzical smile that seemed to 
encompass the wisdom of the ages, and before which 
he could but retreat in confusion. 

^* I do not mean to jest about such a solemn thing 
as death, but, my dear Mr. Flagg, if you only knew 
how futile that last remark sounded to a woman. 
• • • 

^^But he did die, and his death affected her 
deeply." 

" Perhaps, yes. I do not doubt that she was af- 
fected deeply. Miss Kitty is the sort of woman 
whom a death would stir to the very center of her 
being. But she is also enough of a woman not to 
have exiled herself all these years just because she 
lost her father. No ; I'm afraid you're wrong. It's 
something else that affects her . . . You've known 
her a long time, haven't you?" 

** Since her twenties ; we were ..." 

Mrs. Ten Eyck was quick to note his hesitation. 
To her it spelled a certain sense of shame. She 
was sure there had been a man in Kitty Flint's past ! 
Could that man have been this very person who sat 
beside her — this encyclopaedic recoUector of his- 
tory, this glass of fashion and mold of form, this 
noted counselor and attomey-at-law, Josephus Oc- 
tavius Flagg? More with the desire to draw him 
out than to relieve his evident confusion, she turned 
her head away and gazed afar off, remarking the 
while, " I wonder if she ever had a love-affair? " 
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" Perhaps that is her reason for staying at home 
indoors — unrequited love," was his agile jump to 
the defensive. 

" I knew it ! " Mrs. Ten Eyck brought her stick 
down on the ground with a thump. ** I knew it from 
the time of that first Christmas party of the class, 
almost four years ago now. She and I talked to- 
gether before you came and she said something then 
that has often set me wondering. She said that 
when one makes a mistake, one must either rectify 
it at the beginning, or else go on and on and on and 
on. . . ." She waited for Mr. Flagg to reply, but 
he did not, and, feeling that her words were un- 
doubtedly striking home, she continued, blithely and 
cruelly, " No woman could talk as she did that night 
unless she had experienced the great things of love — 
the pain, the ecstasy, the reward, the disillusionment, 
the triumphant horror of it all. Mark my words, 
Kitty Flint has known the heights and the depths." 

" Oh, never the depths ..." he interposed 
quickly. 

** Yes, the depths — especially the depths," she 
repeated with emphasis. " After you have once trod 
the heights the rest of life will seem as a depth. . . ." 
She continued in a low tone, as if he were not pres- 
ent. " After one has known the hills, all the rest 
of earth is darkness. Yes, yes; I should say that 
my conjecture was correct to the last iota. She is 
going on and on and on and on, strengthened by the 
memory of some peak of bliss she once ascended. 
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Who was her companion up that height, I cannot 
say; I do not even care to know. But that there 
w<M one, I am certain." She turned abruptly and 
faced him. " Am I right? " 

" You have a most annoying gift of perspicacity, 
Mrs. Ten Eyck," he said with a sage nod. " You 
seem to like to pin people down and examine their 
souls, as a scientist pins down and examines a beetle 
— microscopically.*' 

The strong assurance in his tone disconcerted her 
for the moment. He had not been moved sufficiently, 
she felt ; or else, if he had, he had been able to mask 
it with surprising skill. 

^* Well, no matter what the cause is, we've gotten 
that off our list," she said with a shrug. " Now I'm 
wondering what you and I can do to make her go 
out." 

" I wish I were as certain of success as you 
sound," he commented with a gentle laugh. 

"Why not? Of course we are going to get her 
out of her house ; of course we are ! " 

" I trust you find the problem no harder than I 
have." 

" Have you spoken to her about it? " 

He nodded. ** Often. I've tried every device and 
excuse within the range of my poor brain, and each 
has gone down to vainglorious defeat." This time it 
was he who gazed far away. He was wondering 
how much he should tell this fascinating little woman. 
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Could she be trusted? Was she simply toying with 
him, cruelly, as a child toys with a dumb animal? 
Finally, after the manner of men of his years, he 
thought it wiser to preface his reasons for the pres- 
ent situation between him and Kitty Flint by a de- 
tailed account of the events that led up to it. He 
said that his main reasons for joining the class four 
years ago were that it would afford him diversion 
and because he knew that Miss Kitty could put to 
good use his little nightly contributions of fifty 
cents. As he made this statement Mrs. Ten Eyck 
was wondering how a man of Mr. Flagg's impeccable 
reputation for probity and truth could bring him- 
self to tell such arrant falsehoods. He was speak- 
ing with all the offended dignity and evasion of a 
naughty schoolboy caught in the act. His former 
friendship for Kitty Flint, he explained painstak- 
ingly, had grown out of the fact that he had been 
her lawyer, which, to his listener, was an equally 
palpable fabrication. 

"And so she absolutely refused to go out?" she 
asked, bringing him round sharply to his original 
idea. 

" No, not absolutely, but . . ." 

" Did you ask her point-blank? " 

" Well, I suggested it." 

" Now, don't you think that if you asked her point- 
blank she would? For example, get her to go to the 
next meeting of the Historical Society: it will be 
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awfully interesting with all the people there in their 
ancestors' clothes — if, by the way, they are their 
ancestors' clothes ! " 

" I'm afraid she'd object ; er — r, she's not a mem- 
ber, you know — never even been asked, in fact, be- 
cause of some petty difference between her and the 
officers of the society." 

"The gang across the street?" 

" Yes ; they er — r, feel that she has been 
very — well — " He looked down at the ground 
and then glanced up quickly. "Well, to put it 
baldly, Mrs. Ten Eyck, they are jealous of her be- 
cause of those delightful salons she holds. That's 
the whole story in a nut-shell." 

" I thought as much. . . . But see here." She 
touched his arm. " If she won't go to the Historical 
Society, why not induce her to go riding? " 

"What?" Mr. Flagg's head fell back again. 
This time his laughter was perfectly genuine. " My 
dear Mrs. Ten Eyck, you ask the impossible, the un- 
believable, the . . . Oh, no; she'd never think of 
mounting a horse again. She hasn't ridden for 
years." 

"Are you willing to make a wager with me?" 
She gazed up into Mr. Flagg's big trusting eyes, and 
read in them strength and confidence. She saw a 
good man, even a handsome man — had he but 
shaved off those ridiculous side-whiskers. Behind 
his honest expression, which at this moment was up- 
permost, glimmered the twinkle of a kindly smile, 
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and, reassured thereby, she continued, " I am will- 
ing to wager that before the month is past I shall 
have Miss Kitty out riding horse-back." 

" I take you, though it was never my practise to 
bet on a sure thing. . • ." 

" Neither is it mine," she replied with gleeful as- 
surance, and brushing the woodland debris from her 
skirt, made a move to rise. 

" And now, my gentle knight, having rescued the 
distressed damsel from the clutches of utter weari- 
ness in this wood, you may have the honor of walk- 
ing with me to the road, where I shall bid you adieu 
and take the short cut home across the fields." 

She slipped her arm into Peter's reins and with 
Mr. Flagg at her side, walked slowly down the alley 
between the scrub oaks. 

But Mr. Flagg was destined to have still another 
interruption on his homeward journey. It was not 
from Mrs. Ten Eyck this time, however. They had 
gone scarcely a hundred yards when a loudly pro- 
testing voice arrested their progress. 

"What's that?" She cocked a listening ear. 
From the other side of the bushes came — 

" Sweet is true love though given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. . . ." 

" Now where have I heard that before? " she whis- 
pered, pressing a finger to her lips thoughtfully, and 
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apparently seeking to find an answer in the heavens. 
"Oh, yes; it's Elaine's death song from * Lancelot 
and Elaine.' Why, I chose that for our first Christ- 
mas party, don't you remember? I remember it, be- 
cause you were all so glum when I finished reading." 

Mr. Flagg nodded, and they waited on tiptoe for 
further words, as their curiosity, piqued by this 
blithe carolling in a forest, simply would not be gain- 
said. After a seemingly interminable pause the 
voice went on. 

" That's how I feel, Sallie. You're everything to 
me. Life won't be wo^h living if you don't." 

" But do not think that a woman's hand can be 
won by any mere recitation of pretty words," was 
the sharp reply. " If I'm worth anything, I'm worth 
winning. Yes, James, I know how you feel, but . . ." 

" But look how I have worked for you ! You shall 
never want anything that I won't get you. No 
more Price's silk counter. No, Sallie, the day you 
become my wife, you begin a life of ease. You'll 
never have to worry. Do say * yes ' ! " 

" No ; I'm not going to say * yes ' simply because 
you beg me to, and there is no use in your going on 
at this rate. I'm a free woman ; I can come when I 
please and go when I please. Sometimes I think I 
love you and want to marry, and then I think * Oh, 
it will mean the end of my freedom.' Remember, 
James Adams, I'm too old and sensible a woman to 
be moved by any such pretty talk. No, sir; I'm 
going to let well enough alone." 
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" But I don't mean to rob you of your free- 
dom. . . /' 

Mrs. Ten Eyck was stuffing her handkerchief in 
her mouth and dared not look at Mr. Flagg, who 
stood by Peter's head a statue of suppressed merri- 
ment. 

" Well, that other verse just fits my feelings then," 
groaned Mr. Adams in smothered tones. 
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I fain would follow love if that could be; 
I needs must follow death who calls for me. 
CaU and I. . . ." 
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Oh, bosh! What makes you say such silly 
things? If I don't marry you some other woman 
will. There are plenty more fish in the sea." 

" You can't understand . . ." 

" I can ; I understand perfectly. Now come along 
home and let's forget all about this silliness." 

The eavesdroppers took their cue, and stole down 
the path to the road. When they were out into the 
open again, Mrs. Ten Eyck doubled up against the 
fence and rocked back and forth with unrestrained 
laughter. "I know I shouldn't make fun of them, 
but, oh, wasnH it rich?" 

But somehow, Mr. Flagg's sympathies were with 
James Adams. He thought he understood the man 
better now, and on this subject he ruminated the en- 
tire way home. 

When Mrs. Ten Eyck closed behind her the door 
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of No. 35 the following Monday afternoon, Kitty 
Flint was nowhere in sight. She glanced into the 
front parlor and looked out the back window into 
the yard. She peeped into the dining-room and the 
kitchen. Then, certain that she would find her in 
the library, she climbed up the three steps of the 
crazy old closet stairs and peered thrbugh the door. 

" Coo-ee ! " she called. 

" Coo-ee ! *' came Kitty Flint's reply from the bed- 
room in front. 

As Mrs. Ten Eyck appeared on the threshold, 
Kitty was standing upon a chair beside the chest of 
drawers, vainly striving with one hand to hook over 
a nail the wire of a large walnut-framed mirror. / 

** You've come just in time," she exclaimed. " For 
the last few seconds I've been expecting to break 
either my neck or the mirror or both. Here, you 
hold it while I catch up the wire." 

In a moment the mirror was hung and the two 
women had crossed the room and were gazing at it 
with critical eyes. That it belonged to the chest 
of drawers, and that it made an enlivening change in 
the room, .was evident at a glance. She had un- 
earthed it from the garret, Kitty explained. It used 
to hang there above the bureau when she was a girl, 
but she had discarded it for a smaller glass. 

" Which, my dear, I found to be abominable," she 
concluded casually, as though the occasion of its 
abandonment had meant nothing to her. ^^ I don't 
know how I ever put up with such a silly little thing 
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all these years. I haven't been able to see the whole 
of myself at one glance since I was twenty-seven." 

" Hurrah ! You are growing vain ! " was the only 
comment Mrs. Ten Eyck could conjure up at the 
moment. 

To tell the truth, Kitty's recent transformations 
had come thick and fast : first her hair parted in the 
middle and fluffed ; then the lace on her blue calicos ; 
now she was actually hanging a mirror in her room 
and upbraiding herself for not having done so be- 
fore. Whether it was just a passing whim, an aging 
woman's hectic grasp at the last vestiges of youth; 
or an actual rebirth ; Mrs. Ten Eyck could not say. 
So she held her peace and awaited the next shock- 
ing development, which she felt sure was imminent. 

" I'm thinking," said Kitty thoughtfully, after a 
moment's look about the bare white walls and the 
naked floor, " that this room needs perking up — 
pictures, curtains, ornaments here and there ! " 

" And a rug," supplemented Mrs. Ten Eyck 
eagerly. 

"Yes — and a rug," assented Kitty, giving the 
bedside runner a disdainful kick. " Let's see — I 
think I know where there are some good old hand- 
printed chintzes. Come on and see what the garret 
will deliver up this time." 

Three hours later they stood in the center of the 
bedroom admiring their handiwork. Both of them 
appeared tired and mussed, but their air bespoke 
complete satisfaction. At the windows hung the 
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chintz curtains, all gay with flowers and brilliant 
parrakeets, that had once been Kitty's grand- 
mother's. Strips of woven rag carpet were laid tem- 
porarily on the floor, and one or two pictures had 
dispelled the bareness of the walls. The mantel, 
formerly bare, now bore two gleaming brass candle- 
sticks and an old Nankin ginger- jar. In the comer 
near the bed stood a little table with a night-light 
and a bowl filled with bright-hued autumn-leaves. 

" It needs just one little dab of color to pull it 
together," announced Mrs. Ten Eyck, and rushing 
out of the room, she brought from the library a 
warm-toned orange-tinted vase and placed it on the 
mantel. " VoUa! Doesn't it change everything? " 

" Yes ; ever3rthing except . . ." Kitty turned 
and surveyed herself in the glass. " Now if I'll only 
move out, the room will contain nothing incongru- 
ous." 

" But why move out? " 

She glanced around and shrugged ruefully. " This 
blue calico doesn't go here at all: it looks too wash- 
erwomanish. . . ." 

" Once more into the breach, dear friends . . ." 
cried the caller as she hurriedly left the room. 

At the top step into the garret, she stopped 
abruptly and wondered what the idea could be that 
was trying to formulate itself into an idea in 
her brain. Clothes — ribbons — hats — laces — she 
delved Into one of the trunks. No idea was forth- 
coming. Her hands scurried into another trunk, and 
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into a third. From the last she dragged forth a 
bottle-green dress, a pair of tall riding-boots and a 
round hat-box. " Oh, yes ! '' And without giving 
the fuU-born idea further expression, she gathered 
her spoils up in her arms and stumbled down the 
rickety stair. 

" There, if you please ! " She shed the armful on 
the bed and stood off at a respectful distance to see 
what Kitty would do. 

Kitty caught the hem of the skirt and holding it 
at arm's length remarked, in tones not a little in- 
jured at the thought that strange hands should with- 
out permission so ruthlessly delve into her past. 
" Oh, that is my old riding-habit." 

" Yes. . . ." Mrs. Ten Eyck's eyes flashed with 
eagerness. " I wanted to see what you looked like 
in it." 

" But I meant a house dress, my dear," Kitty re- 
plied mildly, as if she were not so off^ended after all, 
and she smiled to prove it. 

"Oh, but please try it on." Mrs. Ten Eyck's 
mouth drooped into what the older woman took for 
genuine disappointment, and, as if willing to play the 
martyr's part, she slowly slipped out of her blue 
calico and into the green habit. She even pulled off 
her shoes and condescended to sqiieeze her feet into 
the dusty riding-boots. 

" It does make a change," she conceded, surveying 
herself in the glass. " I wonder . . ." 

" But walk across the room — this way — " Mrs. 
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Ten Eyck lifted her skirt on one side and stepped 
forward. 

With a wearied look on her face, as though she 
really didn't care for the performance at all, Kitty 
threw back her shoulders and strode to the opposite 
wall, and, having almost bumped her nose into it, she 
turned and glanced imperiously over her shoulder, 
a movement in which was a dignity and a regal charm 
that, Mrs. Ten Eyck thought, but few women could 
command. 

" You are simply divine ! '* she cried, clapping her 
hands. 

" No ; not divine, but . . .'* Somehow, neverthe- 
less, Kitty felt that she was divine: she had a divine 
feeling — an uplift. A power inexorable began to 
well up within her. Her blood beat fast and hard. 
She tightened her hold of the skirt and swinging 
round abruptly, measured herself against the wall. 
The insatiate power crept up her arms; it leaped 
across her shoulders and brought the blood to her 
face and fire to her eyes. Breathe! Live! Be! it 
cried. . . . Then of a sudden her fingers loosened 
on the skirt, and flinging up her clenched hands, she 
shouted, " I am ! I am ! I am ! '* 

Across the room Mrs. Ten Eyck, who was grip- 
ping the edge of the sewing-table by the fireplace, 
started forward. 

" I am going to go riding," Kitty concluded, with 
a snap of her jaws. 
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" Then I win ! " But she did not stop to explain 
what it was that she had won, for she had flung her 
arms about Kitty's neck in an ecstasy of joy, and 
her face was buried on Kitty's shoulder. 



CHAPTER XIV 

In which Mr. Colston poses in not quite the altogether 
and a gusset is premeditated. A lady quests forth 
to see the worlds but hasn't jumped for many 
years. Of Sallie Pringle's intuition; and what did 
the Major say? 
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**/^OSH, but this is a painful process! 

XJ" " Now, Benjie, if you ever expect me to 
fit you, you must stand still.'' 

" But I can't stand here this way any longer," 
groaned the maker of Colston's Chronic Cold Cure 
as though he had ample justification. He had. 

The very embodiment of passive stoicism, yet he 
possessed none of that fortitude which womankind, 
through centuries of " being fitted," has stealthily 
acquired: that patient^ dogged endurance which will 
permit them to stand for hours at a stretch, clothed 
and unclothed, in pose and out of pose, silent under 
the unexpected jabbing of pins and the relentless 
gossip of dressmakers. Not so the male constitu- 
tots of this world, especially their stui^dy representa- 
tive, Benjamin Colston. He was willing, yea, he 
yearned to go to the meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety garbed in the uniform of a Continental drum- 
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mer-boy, but never had he dreamed that, to attain 
that end, he should have to endure a martyr's rack- 
ing tortures. The stinging arrows of Sebastian, 
the naked shame of Ursula and the Eleven Thousand, 
the eyrie isolation of Simon Stylites — what were 
these compared to his pains? 

He was standing upon a chair, his hands clasped 
above his head, his face drawn into the pained in- 
tensity of an early Christian battling with tempta- 
tion, an expression that now and again turned to a 
transport of agony, when his wife, without warning 
or excuse, drove home a misguided pin. Of coat, 
waistcoat and trousers he was completely divested. 
In lieu of the last he wore, stretched tight about his 
loins, a pair of dark blue knickerbockers, much the 
worse for wear, and below the unbuckled knees of 
which extended his pudgy calves, encased in balbrig- 
gans and socks. Had he worn garters his legs 
might have appeared even more shamelessly naked, 
but garters were his pet aversion: safety-pins, 
against whose use Mrs. Colston had justifiedly but 
vainly argued, saw to it that the tops of the socks 
stayed put. As he had held this pose for fully fif- 
teen minutes without a murmur, he concluded a pro- 
test en rigle. His wife's reply, uttered through a 
mouthful of pins, was befittingly sharp and pointed. 
Again he protested, even more fervently. Without 
further reprisal she drew a slash with her chalk 
around the side seams at the knees and deftly twisted 
a pin into the waistband. 
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" I'll have to let them out here," she mumbled, in- 
dicating the knees, ^^ and put a gusset at the back of 
the belt. Nobody'U see it. The tails of the coat 
ought to be long enough. Try it on, anyway, and 
lex s see. • • • 

From a chair-back she pulled a rusty blue tailed 
jacket that had cross-pipings of buff and brass but- 
tons, and a buff waistcoat, and upon Mr. Colston's 
meek donning of these, she assured herself and him, 
who was perfectly willing — even anxious — to take 
the matter on faith, that no one could possibly see 
the proposed gusset. 

"But what about the stockings and shoes?*' he 
ventured. 

" Don't bother about them. No one would ever 
expect you to wear the original ones. Just so long 
as you have the uniform you'll be all right." 

At this assurance the flood-gates of his humor 
suddenly swung open: he cackled nervously. But 
there was in his laughter the self-consciousness of 
the naughty child who feels that possibly he might be 
caught red-handed at his naughtiness. Yet, how 
could he be caught? The shades were drawn almost 
to the bottom, and this, together with the fact that 
it was the second story bedroom, prevented any^one 
from seeing in from the street. And, against chance 
intrusions of the maid, the door was securely locked 
and bolted. 

The precaution was necessary. Mr. Colston was 
about to play a rdle in perhaps the greatest drama 
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of the town's history — not to mention in his own 
life. There would be no private dress-rehearsal, no 
preliminary appearance, no try-out. Besides, the 
costuming for his initial entrance that evening was 
not yet completed. It needed, as his wife had ob- 
served, a letting out at the knees and a gusset in the 
waistband. 

That the members of the Historical Society should 
appear at the October meeting in their ancestors' 
clothes, as Mr. Flagg had suggested, had met with 
Mr. Colston's instant approval. He had had a mo- 
mentary vision of himself, garbed in all the panoply 
of his drummer-boy forebear, seated in the Presi- 
dent's chair on the stage of Columbia Institute, the 
cynosure of every eye, while Mr. Flagg proclaimed 
the panegyric upon Peter Colston. It proved only 
a fleeting vision, however, for he soon recalled that 
he had no such uniform, nor did he know where to 
procure one. And he might have dismissed the idea 
had not Mrs. Colston taken a hand in the proceed- 
ings. Without mentioning her intention, she be- 
took herself — arrayed in the most impressive of 
her adornments — to Germantown, there to seek out 
the Colston family. Unhappily, the only survivor 
discoverable was an ancient and doddering lady who 
lived in a dingy boarding-house and who proved to 
be as innocent of either family relic or family pride 
as she was innocent of ready money — the which, 
before Mrs. Colston's departure, she mentioned in 
no doubtful terms. But this did not dismay Con- 
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stance. She had seen the Meigs in their great-grand- 
mother's dresses and had heard of many like reviv- 
als, regarding the authenticity of which she enter- 
tained ill-concealed suspicions. No, her Benjie was 
not to be outdone! She was insistent, indomitable, 
untiring. She ransacked the antique shops of Phil- 
adelphia, she ransacked the antique shops of New 
York. Finally a Continental Army uniform of 
doubtful origin and staggering price was unearthed. 
She paid over the sum and with the prize carefully 
stowed away in her handbag, she had returned home 
in triumph only that morning. Mr. Colston protested 
at luncheon that he had an engagement and could 
not stay at home to be fitted, but his wife having had 
recourse to tears, he yielded to her entreaties. 

" Now take off the coat and vest and I'll see that 
everything is sure," she said soothingly. " A two- 
inch gusset in the waist. . . ." 

At first he thought that the pins might have 
caused the sudden interruption, and fearful of ca- 
lamity, glanced down at his wife. She was crouch- 
ing beside the chair in an attitude strangely reminis- 
cent of looking through a keyhole. 

" What's the matter? " 

" I wish you'd look at that ! " 

He stepped from the chair and glanced beneath 
the lowered shade. Gathered in front of No. 35 
were fully a dozen fine-looking horses, saddled and 
caparisoned and with riders a-moimt, facing the 
closed door of the house. The curious gathered in 
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the streets and on the pavement seemed to cause the 
horsemen little annoyance — they held their pose of 
rigid, tense expectancy like soldiers on dress parade. 
At the gate, his face set, his shoulders squared, stood 
OflBcer Taylor. 

" Well, if that isn't a queer mixture," he mur- 
mured. " There's General Eraser and Lieutenant 
Lamed from the Navy Yard. I met Lamed at the 
Manufacturers' Banquet last month ... so he 
goes over there, does he? " He would have added 
more, but the recollection that only through Kitty 
Elint's kind offices was he to be lauded that evening, 
bade silence. 

" And just look at that Mrs. Ten Eyck ! Imagine 
it — loud checks and her hair down her back. And 
she's — why, the indecent hussy ! " 

The young lady in question happened to be cos- 
tumed in a black and white checked habit and wore a 
silk riding-hat below whose brim fell in a heavy braid 
her golden hair. And she was sitting — whence 
Mrs. Colston's epithet — astride, her habit having 
no skirt save that of the coat, which partially cov- 
ered the tight riding breeches. 

" That's some plug the butter and eggs man's 
on," remarked Mr. Colston after a moment's further 
inspection. 

" One of his wagon-team I guess. . . . And there's 
Hughie Lincoln — " Which seemed about all she 
could say on the subject of Hugh, for she lapsed 
into an expectant silence. 
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Beside those whom they had recognized, there 
were a number of other men and women and two 
riderless horses that Lieutenant Lamed held by the 
bridles. 

Several moments passed, then the door of No. 35 
slowly swung open and Mr. Flagg appeared on the 
threshold. He wore a brown riding suit and held 
in one hand a slouch hat and a crop, with which he 
made a cosmic sweep. Instanter the gentlemen in 
the street lifted their hats and the ladies their riding 
whips. Officer Taylor's white-gloved hand flashed 
to his visor. At that moment Kitty Flint stepped 
into the frame of the door and with a bow recognized 
their salutes. She was wearing the bottle-green 
habit, the three-cornered hat hung by its chin-strap 
down her back, and about her silvery hair was bound 
a fillet of black ribbon. For a moment she lingered 
on the step; then, as Mr. Flagg opened the gate, 
strode forward, and, putting her foot into his palm, 
mounted her horse. 

At this moment Mrs. Colston gasped. The skirt 
of the bottle-green habit was split to the waist and 
beneath it were tight-fitting breeches — Kitty Flint 
was also riding astride ! 

" What — do — you — thmk — of — that ! '' she 
exclaimed. 

" It's got me,'' replied her spouse heavily. 

The riders swung into line. As the last of them 
disappeared from her view, Mrs. Colston turned and 
made a gesture toward her husband which, with the 
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stricken air of a small boy upon whom punishment 
is imminent, he obeyed — by sullenly drawing off the 
knickerbockers. 

The cavalcade moved on its way up Linden Ave- 
nue, led by Kitty Flint with Greneral Fraser and Mr. 
Flagg on either side, and with Mrs. Ten Eyck and 
Hugh bringing up the rear a half block behind. 

Kitty was a striking, not to say Amazonian, fig- 
ure, riding gracefully erect at the head of her co- 
hort. Passers-by along the street gazed at her in 
surprise — the younger speculating on her identity 
and the older commenting in tones of amazement on 
this veritable resurrection taking place before their 
startled eyes. The general impression, however, 
after the first shock had worn off, would seem to 
have been that of outraged propriety — that any 
woman, particularly one whose gray hair bore wit- 
ness to her mature years and hence presumably to 
discretion, should so far forget her womanliness as 
to ride astride in the streets of Thursley was far 
more subversive of public morals than — than — 
than a painted French ballet-hussy promenading 
those same streets in full regalia — or lack of it. 

Usually this conclusion was reached only as the 
riders were disappearing in the distance, and neither 
.by sound nor act were the latter made awarf of the 
commotion they were creating in their fellow-citizens* 
breasts ; save once, when a loafer by the horse-trough 
in front of O'Brien's saloon, roused from his stupor 
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by the pounding hoofs, stared blear-eyed for a mo- 
ment and slouched away with a guttural bellow of 
laughter. Several ragged urchins nearby set up a 
strident cackle, but upon a severe look from the 
general, whose very pose bespoke authority, they 
resolved to transfer its application to the shambling 
loafer, and did so, sheepishly. The druggist on the 
opposite corner, bustling forth at this unwonted 
clatter, was just in time to change Kitty's smile of 
amusement to one of recognition, and bowed a be- 
wildered acknowledgment. 

" George Schiunaker hasn't changed an atom," 
she observed to Mr. Flagg. 

" Yes ; that's so ; but you'll find the place itself 
changed a great deal." 

She made no reply, but, as if in answer, swung 
round in her saddle to examine the ponderous fa9ade 
of St. Peter's, which they were just passing. She 
used to play the organ once at St. Peter's, but that 
was years ago, and now the old church itself was 
gone and an imposing Norman edifice had replaced 
it, of which she had seen no more than the tower that 
commanded her garden from afar. She sighed, and 
bracing her shoulders, set her face forward and gazed 
determinedly along the dusty ribbon of Linden Ave- 
nue creeping gradually up the hill. This new de- 
parture might prove a little too much for her: the 
changes visible everywhere were rather bewildering 
— Modernity had passed a magic wand over the 
avenue that she had known, and transformed it from 
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a dingy main street of former days into a brisk and 
busy thoroughfare. 

Strangely out of place seemed these riders, for 
though Thursley boasted many who rode horseback 
for the sheer enjoyment of it — the new smart set 
of the growing suburb — they were a rare sight on 
Linden Avenue. Rarer still was that leading figure, 
that woman with the rosy cheeks and the silvered hair 
who sat her mount with the ease of a soldier. People 
on the sidewalks continued to stop and stare: Mr. 
Flagg they knew, and Mr. Adams and all the others, 
but who on earth could that extraordinary looking 
old woman be? And when they had finally identified 
her to their satisfaction, she was too far away for 
them to have the second look and the third that their 
curiosity longed for. But Kitty Flint, struggling 
for her self-control, passed them all with unseeing 
eyes. 

At Orthodox Street they turned up the hill and, 
cantering through Northwood, came out on the Ox- 
ford Pike. There at last lay the open country be- 
fore them — dun fields, and woods all glorious in the 
riot of autumn's blazing color. This was what 
Kitty had sought! Her horse threw up his head 
playfully, snuffing in the tingling country air: she 
loosened the reins and the cavalcade quickened its 
pace in company with her. 

" Just watch her posting ! " cried Mrs. Ten Eyck 
to the lieutenant. " Rides like a veteran." 

"I — wish — I — could," mournfully jerked out 
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Mr. Adams, who was bumping along on his wagon 
horse, a sturdy Shire. It was a good beast, and had 
proved eminently satisfactory to all demands until 
to-day, but it was totally incapable of providing the 
easy amble and comfortable seat for which its rider 
yearned in every aching bone. Poor Mr. Adams! 
He was destined to be very, very stiff the next morn- 
ing! Despite his inexperience as a rider, he had 
entered into Mrs. Ten Eyck*s scheme with all the en- 
thusiasm of an accomplished horseman, and not yet 
had Regret quite set her mark upon him. For Mrs. 
Ten Eyck was beside him, encouraging him by word 
and look. And was she not a most persuasive and 
attractive person? In fact, had it not been for her, 
there would have been no cavalcade at all ! 

After that day when Kitty, in a burst of enthusi- 
asm, had declared that she would go riding, Mrs. 
Ten Eyck had hastened home and written to all the 
members of the salon asking them to be present on 
the momentous day. Then she had called up Mr. 
Flagg and Mr. Adams, proudly accepting from the 
former a well-deserved reward of chocolates, and 
asked them to come around and help in the arrange- 
ments. She would herself provide the horse for 
Kitty, and order tea at the Country Club. Mr. 
Flagg suggested that they take the ride on the after- 
noon of the meeting of the Historical Society, for 
he thought he might persuade Kitty into attending 
it, and, of course, the others in the party would be 
only too glad to go. So thus was it arranged: 
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They would ride up the Oxford turnpike to the 
Country Club, which Kitty had expressed a desire 
to see ; have tea ; and then those who wished to stay 
over for the meeting could change into their evening 
clothes at Mrs. Ten Eyck*s, where she would give a 
dinner party. Almost every member of the salon 
accepted. 

Then the plot was judiciously revealed to Kitty 
herself. At first she blushed, hesitated, protested, 
but unavailingly, and finally acquiesced and threw 
herself into the spirit of the plan. Somehow, she 
would have liked to have gone out for the first time 
alone; but then . . . Oh, it was all right, but . . . 
well, except one thing — she withheld the right to 
give the dinner party. 

" If that's the case," replied the younger woman, 
" then you must promise me this — that for that 
afternoon you turn your house over to my servants. 
You'll be too tired to get supper for such a hungry 
crew." 

Sallie Pringle, who happened to be present at the 
interview, volunteered to take charge of the servants 
and the arrangements while the company was gone: 
because, she said there was one thing she positively 
would not do, and that was to ride a horse ; she drew 
the line at that, and with an indelible pencil. James 
Adams could ride all he liked, and get sore and tired 
from it, but no, not she ! 

And thus had it come about that Kitty Flint made 
her re-entrance into the world in the manner that 
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Mr. and Mrs. Colston, from the discreet recesses of 
their second story bedroom, had witnessed. 

The Country Club lay three miles up the Oxford 
Pike, a road that twisted its way between broad 
farms and, for nearly the entire distance, through an 
avenue of trees. Scant foliage was upon them this 
afternoon. Browned leaves strewed the road and 
fluttered down upon the riders as they passed. 

Wisps of her hair, loosened by the rush of the 
wind, coiled and flickered about Kitty's face. " I 
must look a perfect fright ! '* she murmured to her- 
self, vainly endeavoring to readjust them, and 
herself to the horse's gait as she did so. Then she 
gave up defiantly. " A perfect fright, but I don't 
give a tinker's dam if I do. It's enough merely to 
be out with a good horse beneath me and all the won- 
derful sunlit world ahead. What care I if I do look 
a gipsy ! I feel one — and that is all that matters ! " 

She urged her horse to a gallop. Ah, the freedom 
of things — the untrammeled, unhemmed-in expanse 
of the fields; and the lure of the open road stretch- 
ing on ahead, beckoning, tempting her. What more 
indeed could one wish! She eased the reins a bit 
and caught her breath in sheer excitement as her 
mount leapt forward. 

Hugh noticed that as she cantered along, she 
looked neither to right nor left. Above the thud of 
the hoofs he could hear her singing her pet refrain 
about the busy, curious, thirsty fly — 
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'' Thine's a summer^ mine's no more 
Though repeated to three-score. . . . 
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At last she had herself in hand. Life was very 
gay. It was strangely exhilarating to be on a 
horse's back once more and out in a new world of 
open country, far from the city's smells and sounds, 
and with the faint aroma of wood-smoke pungent in 
one's nostrils! Oh, it was good! She urged her 
mount forward — faster — faster. Oh, it was good 
to be alive! 

Hugh sought to follow her example, and the whole 
company seemed seized of a sudden with the lust for 
speed. Even Mr. Adams belabored his unresponsive 
steed with thwacking blows. But Kitty Flint had 
outdistanced them all. When a momentary cloud of 
dust had lifted, they saw that she was leaning for- 
ward along her horse's neck. 

" He's running away with her ! " shouted the gen- 
eral as he shot past Mr. Flagg. At his heels came 
the lieutenant. 

" Look ! " Hugh drew rigid in his saddle. Kitty 
had turned her horse to the side of the road. She 
poised herself. The horse sprang forward. At the 
hedge it paused a second, lifted, cleared it. She 
swayed in her saddle — toppled. The next moment 
the horse was dashing across the field. Kitty was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Before Hugh and the others could come up, the 
lieutenant had leaped the hedge. They saw him 
lifting Kitty from the ground. 
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" Are you hurt? '* they called. 

" Not a bit ! " It was she herself who replied. 
She was standing beside the lieutenant, who was dust- 
ing off her habit, and laughing at his clumsy en- 
deavors. Save for her dishevelled hair, she was 
evidently none the worse for the tumble. 

**We thought he ran away with you!" gasped 
Mr. Flagg. 

" Not for a minute." Kitty laughed, her breath 
coming quickly. "Not for a minute, sir. Only I 
lost my seat as we came over; it's a long time since 
I've done any jumping. Don't worry: it's nothing 
to bother about." 

By this time Hugh had captured the runaway, and 
a few moments later the cavalcade formed again, 
and was cantering its way to the Country Club. 

Meantime, back at No. 86 Sallie Pringle was lord- 
ing it over two cooks, a butler, a maid and a char- 
woman. She had never before had a servant under 
her direction, and she was enjoying every moment 
of her new-found glory. The long table was placed 
in the dining-room and set with the old Flint china 
and Jinen. Autumn foliage and bowls of cosmos and 
chrysanthemums gathered from the The Land of Lit- 
erature and History decorated the windows and the 
table. With a distracted air Sallie bustled back and 
forth from kitchen to dining-room, from dining- 
room to front parlor, from front parlor to library, 
giving here a hint to the butler, there a direction to 
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the maid, and keeping up, meanwhile, a running fire 
of intimate observations which, she felt, would surely 
set the servants at their ease. Half an hour after 
the guests had gone — and fully three hours before 
they would return — the table was set, the chairs 
arranged, and all the vegetables prepared. Then 
she made a final tour of inspection, upstairs and 
down, and giving some last touches to the dining 
table, wearily laid aside her white apron and walked 
slowly down the yard. She had finished her self- 
appointed task: her work was done. Why she felt 
constrained to sit out in the yard she couldn't ex- 
actly say ; except that she had a sort of feeling that 
she shouldn't stay in the house and breathe the same 
air as the menials. 

She dropped on the bench beneath the walnut-tree 
and looked up through the bare branches at the 
burnished October sky. A spirit of gratification, of 
utter and complete satisfaction, possessed her: in 
fact, she was well content with herself until, bending 
her head, she chanced to glance at her hands. She 
thought she had never seen them so red before — so 
red or so — so scrubby-looking. The cooks' and the 
charwoman's hands, she recalled, bore the same evi- 
dences of household labor. A feeling of pique, of 
uneasiness, almost of shame crept over her. She be- 
gan to ponder what Mr. Adams had said that Satur- 
day afternoon two weeks ago in Dyer's Wood. She 
thought of Mrs. Ten Eyck and her life of ease. 
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Then she had a momentary vision of Mrs. Ten 
Eyck's hands: they were white, she recalled; white 
and pink and beautifully kept. 

When on the point of making herself miserable 
with self-pity, she was distracted by a strange noise 
down at the bam. Turning round, she noticed that 
the four dogs were squatting on their haunches in a 
circle before the door, their noses tilted to the sky, 
their throats emitting piteous yowls. 

" Stop that noise ! " 

They paid no attention to her. 

" D'you hear me . . . ? " But apparently they 
did not, for the mournful yowling continued. She 
had never seen them so disobedient. What could it 
mean? Her hand reached down to the ground at a 
twig, for she would have chastised them, when sud- 
denly her fingers loosened and she fell back against 
the bench. " Dogs always do that when somebody's 
died ! " And shuddering, she rose and made her way 
up to the house. 

According to the final arrangements, those who 
planned to stay over for the meeting of the Histori- 
cal Society had sent their evening clothes to Kitty 
Flint's earlier in the day, and it had been among 
Sallie's duties to arrange accommodations for their 
dressmg. The library was given over to the gentle- 
men, while Kitty's bedroom was properly equipped 
for the ladies. 

At five o'clock Mrs. Ten Eyck's two stable-boys 
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arrived to take charge of the horses, and half an 
hour later came the riders themselves. Sallie met 
them at the door, and with unrestrained hospitality, 
led the gentlemen to their room and the ladies to the 
front of the house. 

As Mrs. Ten Eyck and Kitty designated them- 
selves to help the other ladies, while Sallie retired 
again to the commissariat department, these two were 
the last to dress. One by one the guests went down- 
stairs, leaving the second story to the two women. 
Having insisted that Mrs. Ten Eyck dress first, 
Kitty waited in the big armchair beside the bed, put- 
ting a few final touches to her gown. Then she took 
her place before the glass and Mrs. Ten Eyck 
stepped behind her to brush her hair. 

Kitty was moving rather stiffly. She seemed to 
be short of breath. Her arms were laggard. 

" Are you sure you didn't hurt yourself when you 
fell? " whispered the other over her shoulder. 

"No!" Kitty snorted. *'I hurt? Why, my 
dear, it doesn't hurt one to come a cropper! Re- 
member, I've not been on a horse for years ! " 

A few moments later they came down the stairs 
to the front parlor, where the guests were awaiting 
them. General Eraser, standing before the fireplace, 
was relating a story of apparently absorbing inter- 
est, for all were looking toward him in appreciative 
silence. 

** And what do you suppose the major said? " de- 
claimed the general, and paused for an anticipatory 
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chuckle. " What do you suppose. . . ." His voice 
died away and he stared at the doorway. 

Everyone turned to seek the cause for this abrupt 
change, and seeing it, rose silently. Was this indeed 
Kitty Flint who stood there? This splendid crea- 
ture with sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks, erect 
and stately in a gown of shimmering gold? Where 
was the wiry, Indian-like woman who swept and 
cooked in frocks of plain blue calico? Surely, this 
was not she, this radiant vision from a courtly past? 
Not until Mr. Flagg moved forward to proffer his 
arm did their delight break out in vociferous admira- 
tion, and amid a storm of wonderment, they made 
their way into the dining-room. Mr. Flagg, who 
had striven in vain to find words to express his feel- 
ings, alone among the company was silent. 

Sallie thought that she had never seen a company 
with such prodigious appetites, and she commented 
gushingly on the fact. Though this was said more 
with the purpose of defending Mr. Adams than in 
endeavor to compliment their spirits; for, really, 
Mr. Adams was eating like a ravenous creature and 
she felt heartily ashamed of him. 

For her benefit, after the second course, Hugh 
described in all its lurid and dramatic detail Kitty's 
fall — a recital that Sallie listened to with unmoved 
countenance. 

" You don't seem to be a bit excited," said Hugh, 
aggrieved. 

" Why should I? I knew it when it happened." 
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"Who told you?'' 

All eyes were on SalHe, who sat Sphinx-like beside 
Mr. Adams and withstood their questioning gaze. 
** My intuition,'' she replied placidly. And thereat, 
with but one exception, they all laughed uproari- 
ously, the one exception being Mr. Adams. He 
laughed too, but from a different motive — a desire 
to cover the blushes and confusion that he felt must 
surely be suffusing his face ; for, beneath the hem of 
the tablecloth, Sallie Pringle's red hand was held in 
his. 

For a while no one spoke, until the lull was broken 
by Mrs. Ten Eyck, who turned expectantly toward 
the general — " But what did the major say? " 



CHAPTER XV 

How the Historical Society tented by night on the old 
camp ground^ but Mr. Colston said they'd better 
go to bed and forget it. 

TOGETHER with the statement, blazoned forth 
in gilded letters, that it was to hire for balls, 
dances, dinners, weddings, banquets and fraternal 
gatherings, the bill-board in front of the Columbia 
Institute alleged that its auditorium would hold one 
thousand persons. As there had been but few occa- 
sions when this allegation could have been disproved, 
the average Thursleyite was wont to look upon it as 
gospel truth. It was accepted, even as the shape of 
the earth and the movements of the spheres are ac- 
cepted. Naturally, there was no one so short- 
sighted as to question. If the I. O. of I. gave a 
minstrel show in the auditorium, wouldn't they see 
to it that the very next edition of The Thursley 
Times recorded the fact that ** every one of the thou- 
sand seats was filled, numbers stood in the aisles and 
many were unable to gain admittance at any price "? 
Should the Dorcas Society and the boy choir of St. 
Peter's unite in a gala performance of " Pinafore," 

where was the daughter of Dorcas or the chorister 

989 
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who would dare concede that the auditorium of the 
Columbia Institute held only nine hundred and 
ninety-nine? 

" There's a thousand persons in that hall if there's 
one ! " was the salutation with which Mr. Flagg 
greeted Kitty and the other guests. Anticipating 
a crush, he had gone on ahead to reserve good seats 
well up forward in the body of the auditorium, only 
to find that all were taken except the last few rows 
imder the galleries: by the exhibition of much au- 
thority and no little cash did he manage to hold a 
few of these until their arrival. 

As they made their way through the crowded 
lobby, they caught a glimpse of the packed audi- 
torium and galleries — a seething, chattering mob, 
whose din an orchestra was striving to drown with 
brassy blats from the horns and tortured raspings 
from the 'cellos. The stage, from back-drop to foot- 
lights, was also packed. It held an array of ladies 
and gentlemen in costumes of every style from the 
Colonial to present-day evening dress. Only two 
chairs were unoccupied — the seat for Mr. Flagg, 
under the shelter afforded by a huge potted palm, 
and the President's chair, a large throne-like affair 
that stood behind the flag-draped table. Sabrina 
Meigs in a Quaker costume, poke-bonnet et al., sat 
to one side of the Chair, and on the other, Alethea 
in a similar costume balanced the composition. Be- 
hind her Mrs. Colston loomed even larger than usual 
in royal purple. 
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^^ Now all those in Colonial dress are sitting on the 
platform. . • ." said Mr. Flagg insinuatingly to 
Kitty. 

" No, thanks ! " she replied, gliding down the row 
of seats. " I*d better sit here. Have you the . . ." 
She nodded . . . "Safe?" 

He pointed to his inner pocket, and having watched 
the last of the party take his seat, turned up the 
aisle. 

Meantime, the audience had, by dint of much noise, 
been persuaded to listen to the orchestra, which was 
playing a medley of patriotic airs — " Suwanee 
River " and " We're Tenting To-night on the Old 
Camp Ground." As the final notes died away re- 
verberantly, a hush of expectancy succeeded: all eyes 
were fixed on the stage. All, that is, except Hugh's 
and Mrs. Ten Eyck's, who with heads close together 
were deep in animated whisperings. 

" lyyou know what Mr. Flagg is going to read? " 

She winked. 
Did Miss Kitty tell you? " 
No; but I rather suspect . . . well soTne- 
thing!** She squeezed his hand, and shot, a glance 
down the row toward Kitty, who sat leaning for- 
ward, her face the picture of ill-suppressed mirth 
and anticipation. 

Pause. 

"What are they waiting for? " 

He did not require an answer. At that moment 
Mr. Colston's bald head could be seen worming its 
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way down the crowded stage. He came to the side 
and in the full glare of the footlights presented him- 
self. There was nothing meek about his manner, nor 
confused. Not a twitch of the face, not a gesture, 
not a mis-step betrayed his mingled pride and shame. 
It was the first time his legs had been exposed to 
public view since boyhood, yet he was as calm be- 
fore that volley of eyes as had been his ancestor before 
the British bullets : in fact, it was the thought of that 
valiant ancestor that calmed him. As he ap- 
proached the chair, some one directly behind Alethea 
Meigs started clapping. The ripple spread; it 
poured out over the audience; the galleries took it 
up. In a moment the entire auditorium was rocking 
in a thunderous ovation. Mr. Colston sank gin- 
gerly into the chair and bowed, which action seemed 
to appease the audience, and the applause died away. 

" I bet old Peter Colston never saw that uniform," 
ventured Hugh in loud and penetrating tones. 

A stout woman in the row ahead turned ponder- 
ously and glared at him, whereupon the Flint con- 
tingent tittered audibly. 

The sound of their levity, however, did not reach 
the stage, where Mr. Colston was premeditatedly en- 
grossed in an impressive and deliberate consultation 
across the arm of his chair with Alethea Meigs. To 
all intents and purposes, they were agreeing on some 
moot point of parliamentary procedure, though, for 
a matter of fact, Mr. Colston was only telling 
Alethea what she could perfectly well see with her 
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own eyes — that it was a grand audience. The con- 
ference over and the audience properly impressed, 
Mr. Colston rose slowly from the chair and rapped 
sharply with his gavel. Silence fell. He cleared his 
throat. 

^^ Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel that, as Presi- 
dent of the Thursley Historical Society, I should, in 
its name, voice the sentiment that fills my breast to 
see so many of you present this evening. It is a 
recognition of Thursley's glorious past that has 
brought you here to-night. It shows that you have 
genuine regard for our history — our superb his- 
tory, that history whose pages record the names of 
valiant men and valiant deeds; men who struggled 
against an almost overwhelming despotism, and 
many of whom, yea, many of whom laid down their 
lives that we, my friends, that you and I, my friends, 
might be free this evening." He spread his arms 
toward the gallery as if to gather to his bosom the 
shower of applause that pattered all around. 
"Glorious deeds! Marvelous endurance! Enno- 
bling patriotism ! Their blood has stained our flag, 
their high hopes were as clear as its blue field, their 
love for country as pure as its white stripes ! " 

Another rain of applause burst forth. He wiped 
his brow and waited. Behind Alethea, Mrs. Colston 
was weeping for sheer joy. Her dream had come 
true! Her Benjie was being given the adulation 
that was his by right! 

" It is befitting, therefore, my friends," he con- 
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tinued, with a sweeping gesture of both arms, ^^ it 
is befitting, therefore, that we gather here to-night. 
We shall listen to the names of those men as Mr. 
Flagg, our historian, reads them. Some of us bear 
their names. All of us bear in our hearts a great 
reverence for their names. I would, therefore, ask 
that, as a token of our regard for their valor, you 
stand and sing the national anthem.'' 

At this cue the orchestra struck up the opening 
bars of " America '' and the audience rose. 

Although for the life of them, neither Sallie nor 
Mrs. Ten Eyck could remember how " America ** 
went until the voices of the lieutenant and the gen- 
eral prompted their faltering words, there were two 
of that party to whom the verses were very familiar 
— Kitty Flint and Hugh. It had been among her 
early lessons to impress upon him the fact that he 
was first a Grentleman and then an American, and 
that it was as much the part of his duty as a gentle- 
man to know the American anthem as to know when 
and to whom he should raise his hat. A gentleman, 
Bhe had said, raises his hat to ladies, old men, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer and the minister, to a body when it 
was being borne past, and to the flag when it was be- 
ing carried under color-guard in procession. These 
were things never to be ashamed of. Let the other 
fellows mock all they wanted to — he was to do his 
duty. And in the line of this lesson was learning, 
so that he could sing it without fear or falter, the 
national anthem. 
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The audience shouted out a lingering ^^ Le-he-het 
Freee-dom rink ! " and settled down comfortably once 
more — though without their former placidity, for 
Mr. Colston's burning words and the stir of the 
music had shaken off whatever apathy they may have 
had. That Thursley, after all these years, should 
be honoring its Revolutionary heroes for the first 
time, did not seem incongruous to a soul there, al- 
though the case was precisely as though some one 
should suddenly rediscover Moses and expatiate be- 
fore crowded houses on the beautiful ethics of the 
Ten Commandments. Thursley was now on the 
crest of a wave of patriotism: anything Revolution- 
ary or Colonial plucked heart-strings by the score. 
Little did Hugh, as he sat there bristling with emo- 
tion, realize that his chance discovery of Ebenezer 
Flint's journal had started the movement culminat- 
ing in that patriotic assemblage ! 

Mr. Colston announced that as there were several 
interesting numbers on the program, they would omit 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, and 
would proceed directly to the evening's entertain- 
ment, the first part of which would be a paper, 
" Thursley as Our Father Knew It," by Sabrina and 
Alethea Meigs, to be read by Miss Alethea Meigs 
in a Quaker costume. 

Alethea rose, and stepping to the front of the 
stage, observed in deep chest-tones that she didn't 
mean to seem dictatorial, but she felt compelled, in 
justice to herself and to her family, to preface her 
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speech with a correction of the President's remark 
— and she bowed, heavily, to Mr. Colston. What 
she was wearing was not a costume — it was a frock 
(one of her dear great-grandmother's) ; and her an- 
cestors were not Quakers, but members of the " So- 
ciety of Friends." There were those in the audience 
who experienced a dull ache in the pit of the stom- 
ach, and a sudden burning sympathy with the Presi- 
dent as Alethea pronounced these facts, not least 
among whom was Mr. Colston himself. Though 
convinced it was bad taste on Alethea's part thus 
to correct him in public, he swallowed his feelings, 
and acknowledging her words with a bow, fell back 
in his chair as she began reading. 

As paragraph after paragraph of their father's 
recollections were revealed to the audience, it began 
to dawn, first slowly and then with ever-increasing 
conviction, upon Mr. Flagg just who it was that had 
been contradicting him all these weeks in The Times. 
The bulk of those letters signed " Pro Bono Publico," 
" Junius," " The Federalist " were from a feminine 
pen — none other, in fact, than that of Alethea 
Meigs! Behind his Dundrearies he colored slightly 
and, to mask his amazement and chagrin, flicked an 
imaginary speck off the sleeve of his evening jacket. 
Unlike the other officers of the society, he was not 
wearing an ancestor's costume; perforce, he had 
none ! Hence the Meigs turned upon him disdainful 
eyes; and, were he ever addicted to such pettiness 
himself, he might have turned disdainful eyes upon 
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the Meigs, whose sacrosanct historical recollections, 
contradictory throughout to his, were stinging him 
to the quick. Alethea's crowning assertion, uttered 
in impassioned tones, established for all time and 
without possibility of doubt or denial, the truth con- 
cerning Thursley's original volunteer fire company 
— the Washington Hose. Its members numbered 
not fifty-five, as Mr. Flagg had erroneously stated, 
but fifty-eight. " Fifty-eight," she thundered again, 
in vibrant accents, straightened her back defiantly 
(this for Mr. Flagg's benefit), and swept majesti- 
cally back to her seat. 

After Alethea's paper came a patriotic recitation 
by a small boy dressed as Uncle Sam: poor child! 
His mother, no doubt, dragged him forth the next 
day to the photographer and had him immortalized 
in that garb, little knowing that in later years he 
would blush for the deed. Mothers have such a pen- 
chant for placing their offspring in embarrassing 
situations ! 

The recitation, to which all listened but few heard, 
was followed by a selection from the orchestra, an- 
other medley of patriotic airs, one of which, " Amer- 
ica," almost caused the total disruption of the 
meeting. No one knew quite whether they were ex- 
pected to sit or to stand. Some kept firmly to their 
chairs; others rose, gazed about them as though for 
missing friends, and then disappeared sheepishly. 
One bold man stood to the bitter end, though this 
was prompted more from fear of being dubbed a 
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coward than from any patriotic motive. The Gov- 
ernment ought to make a clear ruling on this matter 
of how to act when ** America '* is played in medleys : 
the President ought to send out a Proclamation, or 
Congress pass a bill. It would help audiences and 
certainly help presiding officers! Mr. Colston, for 
example, didn't know what was the proper thing to 
do under the circumstances, and, playing safe, kept 
his seat. 

The faux pas, if such it was, was quickly forgot- 
ten by the audience when Mr. Colston arose and, 
gazing over the sea of faces, waited the necessary 
moment before he should introduce the evening's 
great event. For it had been a matter of common 
gossip, gossip started by Mrs. Colston herself, that 
when Ebenezer Flint's Journal was read there were 
startling things to be revealed. What these star- 
tling things were, and whether they were good or 
bad, no one knew. Whose names it recorded beside 
Peter Colston's, only a few even dared conjecture. 
At the thought that the revelations which had for 
weeks caused so much eager speculation were now at 
hand, every one sat up straighter and prepared him- 
self for a veritable treat. Rustlings were quickly 
suppressed — whisperings frowned down — irrepres- 
sible small boys actually silenced, doubtless by gags 
— the house sat breathless with expectancy. 

" I need not explain to you, my dear friends," be- 
gan Mr. Colston, with a courtly bow to right and 
left, *^ I need not explain to you what pleasure — not 
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to mention Illumination — we all hope to gain from 
this next piece on the program. Thursley, as you 
all know, has been in the past year endeavoring to 
discover what its antecedents were; who were the 
founders of this glorious town ; what men there were 
who fought in the olden wars. We have discovered 
many things, but it remained to our historian, Mr. 
Flagg, to discover the greatest thing of all — The 
Journal of the Thursley Suffs, that company of 
native soldier boys who fought in the Revolution. 
This volume was never before known to exist." 

"What?" snorted Kitty behind her hand to the 
general, " I've always known it was there." 

" It gives me great pleasure, dear friends, to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Josephus Octavius Flagg." 

For a moment the audience sat stock still, then, 
as Mr. Flagg stepped forward, drawing from his 
inside pocket the little calf-boimd note-book, it 
broke into ringing applause. 

Though there were only eighty names on the roll- 
call of The Thursley Buffs, Mr. Flagg was fully 
half an hour reaching the end. Now and then he 
stopped of his own accord, affording opportunity 
for applause on the part of the audience and for 
breath on his own. Several times the applause 
itself stopped him. From a brief and cursory sur- 
vey of the audience he had already concluded that 
it consisted of small groups centered about one or 
two descendants — the latter there to do honor to 
their ancestor ^(not to mention the hope that some 
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would fall to their own share), the former to serve 
at once as body-guard and claque. The Flint 
party, for instance, was a fair example of the many 
separate and distinct little globules that constituted 
the body of this meeting, though the impulse that 
prompted its coming could scarcely be termed typi- 
cal of the others. He was doubly convinced of the 
correctness of his conjecture by the directions from 
which came the applause. Now it would start in the 
gallery, now in the front rows, now on the stage 
itself. Often he was slightly disconcerted by out- 
bursts which greeted the name of some person who, 
in his opinion, might never have existed, to judge by 
the faint impression he had made upon local history 
or imagination. He deliberately heaped coals of 
fire upon the Meigs's heads by giving a long pause 
after their ancestor's name: at first only Mrs. Col- 
ston and a few others clapped, but the rest of the 
audience, feeling that it at least owed some gratitude 
for the Meigs's paper, soon caught the infection and 
produced an uproarious ovation, during which the 
two sisters bridled complacently. 

" And finally,'' Mr. Flagg turned toward the 
President's chair, " I find the name of the drummer- 
boy, Peter Colston." 

Mr. Colston blushed deeply, and the applause 
gained in volume. His mouth twitched; again and 
again did he rise, prodded from behind by his wife, 
and bow stiffly. He would willingly have bartered 
all his wealth to be at home at that moment. A 
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lump rose in his throat, tears came into his eyes: 
humbled, he sat there with bent head and felt himself 
a poor, weak and mean mortal, all too unworthy of 
being the descendant of so noble a man. For 
though his wife was arrogating all the honors unto 
the present generation, Benjamin Colston, be it said 
to his credit, was accepting them in the name of a 
generation whose bones had long since nourished, 
unhonored and unsung, some suburban sod. 

" I have purposely brought along but one volume 
of Greneral Flint's journal,*' explained Mr. Flagg, 
^* because the entire work comprises eight volumes of 
this size." He held the book up for public admira- 
tion, the yielding of which was signaled by a unani- 
mous gasp that thrilled through the entire audience. 
^^ The part that I have here contains a vivid account 
of the Battle of Grermantown. Unfortunately — or 
rather fortunately — Thursley can boast no battle. 
The nearest, however, was at Grermantown, and I 
therefore crave your indulgence if I read at some 
length the account of it that is given here.'* 

Mr. Flagg tapped the volume with his forefinger 
as he concluded; then cleared his throat, consci- 
entiously arranged his Dundrearies so that no 
precious word might be therein entangled, to the 
audience's loss and his own confusion, and announced 
— " * At Germantown. How God Befriended Us 
with a Mist.' " 

All his listeners sat in rapt attention while he read 
in stentorian tones, explained with sweeping ges- 
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tures, how General Flint deployed his men behind the 
stone-wall at the intersection of Quaker Lane and 
how Meigs's men took their station behind the school- 
house. " At six of the dock,'* the narrative pro- 
ceeded, " the nimble of the enemy's drums sounded 
distinctly and intermittent firing commenced. I 
gave orders to Colston, my drummer, to play with 
might and main, and that he did right heartily 
throughout the engagement. He beat that drum 
until the very blood poured from his nose. I am won- 
dering, as I think of him now, how a man's sin can 
smirch such a brave record. Poor Peter Colston! 
He has since been . . ." 

Mr, Flagg had been thundering along at a great 
rate, more interested in voice-production than in the 
meaning of the words that voice was pronouncing. 
As though a chasm had of a sudden yawned before 
his feet, he shrank back, his eyes distended, his cheeks 
ashen. He brought the book close to his face and 
scrutinized the writing: he held the book at arm's 
length and examined it again : he then lifted his eyes 
and was beginning to stare round him blankly when 
Mr. Colston, who had followed with wonder and then 
with apprehension these inexplicable tokens of per- 
plexity, arose, and with spectacles adjusted, leaned 
over and glanced down at the page. His face went 
white, then red. He snatched off the spectacles and 
glared up at Mr. Flagg. 

The audience, thunderstruck by the interruption, 
at first held its breath, and then — for the second 
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time that evening — underwent agonies of embar- 
rassment in sympathetic accord with Mr. Colston 
and Mr. Flagg. As the pause lengthened and still 
no continuation of the reading was forthcoming, 
they began to get curious, then impatient. What 
could the matter be? What was it that Peter Col- 
ston had done? It must have been something per- 
fectly terrible, that much was evident, or Mr. Flagg 
would never have been so confused nor Mr. Colston 
so flabbergasted. Suddenly some one up in the gal- 
lery emitted a loud snort : a stout woman in the front 
row, directly beneath the President's chair, began a 
high soprano giggle and stifled it behind her hand. 
At first the audience tittered — that was quite 
enough to break the tension: then, encouraged by a 
hoarse and resounding " Haw ! Haw ! '* from the gal- 
lery, the reaction came with a whoop. The audience 
broke into loud roars of laughter. 

Mr. Colston glared about him fiercely: Mrs. Col- 
ston rose up with face lobster-red, and, seeking for 
some object on which to fix her disapproval, regarded 
the Meigs's bonnets, which were the first things to 
meet her view, with the stricken air of one who has 
entertained vipers unawares. The Meigs, serenely 
unconscious of this mute accusation, pursed their 
lips and looked profoundly shocked. Mr. Flagg 
turned and raised a would-be silencing hand: it had 
not the slightest effect upon the uproar. He raised 
both hands far above his head and waved them, much 
in the manner of one who unexpectedly finds himself 
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beyond his depth or as an old lady attempts to 
" shoo *' off an infuriated bull. But the audience 
was not to be silenced. After the example of hu- 
manity the world over, it instantly placed the worst 
possible construction on any matter left to its imag- 
ination — and thus had the " sin '* of Peter Colston 
been unintentionally left. It was convinced that 
Peter Colston had done something wrong — some- 
thing worse than wrong, in fact — and, from being 
merely amused, it became hysterically hilarious, and 
naturally enough, began to lose control of itself. A 
shuffling of feet started on one side of the audito- 
rium : some one groaned : to add to the pandemonium, 
one of the previously suppressed small boys whistled 
a piercing shriek. 

Fearing a panic, the general motioned to Kitty to 
go, and the party slid along their row and disap- 
peared through the door. Others joined them: 
women who tottered down the aisle, their handker- 
chiefs pressed tight against their lips; men who 
chuckled audibly. 

Again and again Mr. Colston rapped for order, 
but the sound of his gavel scarcely carried across the 
footlights. With a despairing gesture he sank into 
his chair and motioned to the leader of the orchestra 
— and the strains of " The Star Spangled Banner '' 
sealed the close of that unfortunate meeting. 

Though Holy Writ bears witness to the fact that 
only in Heaven was there silence for half an hour. 
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it is safe to presume, from one thing that transpired 
a few minutes later, that there can also be silences 
as pointed and as painful in the nether regions. 
For " Hell " was the only word Mr. Colston uttered 
from the time he and Mrs. Colston entered their car- 
riage imtil they had closed behind them their own 
front door. 

" Benjie ! " she cried, and flinging her royal purple 
self upon him clasped him round the neck. 

"No! Don't * Benjie' me now,'' he commanded, 
pushing her aside. " I'm sick of the whole damn 
business." 

He threw ofF his overcoat, disclosing his tattered 
uniform, and strode into the front parlor — that 
front parlor which, only a year ago, he had in a 
burst of Colonial fever had done over in cherry pan- 
eling painted white. Against its white walls and 
panoply of polished antiques he looked peculiarly at 
home, however inimical to all things Colonial may 
have been his feelings at that moment. In the fire- 
place blazed a fire of good sound hickory that tinged 
the walls with glowing rose and threw dancing sil- 
houettes aslant the up-turned cover of the baby 
grand. Stalking over to the hearth, he gave the 
foremost log a vindictive kick. 

" But why should you take it so to heart, dearie? " 
whined his wife, who had flung herself dejectedly into 
a chair. " You couldn't help it. It was the 
aud . . ." 

" Audience nothing." 
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" But what was it? '' 

" Oh, never mind. Only this much, Connie. 
YouVe made a damn fool of me — of your husband, 
me! " He thumped his brass-buttoned breast re- 
soundingly. " Yes ; a damn fool, with all this crazy 
Colonial stuff. YouVe made me the laughing-stock 
of all Thursley.*' 

She had rarely heard him use such words; and 
never before had he directed such remarks at her. 
Covering her face with her hands, she crouched down 
in the pose of a frightened beast who fears the lash. 
" Strike me, Benjamin Colston," she wailed, " but do 
not curse.'* 

" Haven't I got reasons to curse? Good reasons, 
too? I feel like cursing — damn!" He dealt the 
log another kick, overturning one of the andirons, 
and then, as though even that did not quite satisfy 
his wrath, uttered, without any seeming connection, 
" Hell ! " For the nonce he did not care what be- 
came of the bark of marital bliss which he had so 
safely guided through the storm and stress of his 
wife's imperious wrath. A second time he apostro- 
phized Hell, and then called upon his Deity and all 
Heaven and all Earth to witness his vow never again 
to have dealings with the Thursley Historical Soci- 
ety. " Not if I had a miUion ancestors in the Battle 
of Germantown," he cried sonorously, untrammeled 
by considerations of probability. " No, ma'am ! 
I'm done ; through ; finished ! " 

This speech, oddly enough, changed his wife's 
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cringing pose to one of defiance. She straightened 
up in her chair and fixed him with a severe eye. 

" You've already sworn at me, Benjamin Colston, 
and I shall forgive you. You have insulted me, and 
I shall forgive you that. But you cannot expect 
me to sympathize with you or to understand you, 
unless you condescend to tell me what it was that 
caused all the trouble." 

Her husband turned quickly on his heel, his lip 
a-curl. " It said he was sentenced to be hanged for 
stealing a horse.'* 

"Well. . . . Well," she sputtered, and dropped 
her hands nervelessly over the arms of her chair. 
"Well; isn't that Hbel?" 

He shrugged in negation. 

" Do you mean to say that it isn't criminal libel 
and defamation of character to accuse your ancestor 
of being a horse- thief ? ... If it isn't, it ought to 
be. They ought to pass a law," she concluded, hav- 
ing recourse to the one last hope of all down-trodden 
bourgeoisie since the beginning of time. Aut how- 
ever logical that statement may have seemed, it evi- 
dently carried neither conviction nor consolation to 
her husband, who still leaned against the Colonial 
mantel, a figure of utter dejection. From such de- 
jection she had often roused him, and she thought 
swiftly how she might best do it now. " But, Ben- 
jie; stealing a horse isn't so very bad. It's like . . . 
like . . ." The parallel wouldn't come. " Per- 
haps the owner was maltreating the horse; perhaps 
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he wasn't feeding it enough. Peter Colston may 
have taken that horse out of pure sympathy and 
kindness of heart. Why, the S. P. C. A. would take 
a horse away from its owner to-day for just such 
things." She spread her palms, her face aglow with 
a mighty inspiration: "And then, just think of 
how much horse-stealing had to do with the develop- 
ment of the West ! ' Why, half the early settlers 
there were horse-thieves ! " 

Despite the solace to be found in this attempt at 
an apology, Mr. Colston was in no mood to be moved 
by the mention of early settlers: he was sick of 'em. 

" I don't care anything about that," he snarled. 
" Excuses for him won't help me. I've been made a 
fool of — a dcmvn fool — and I . . ." 

" But, Benjie dear, don't go on like that. You 
say such awful things, and it isn't nice to me. And 
— you — call — me — such — " and, for once, Mrs. 
Colston spontaneously and without calculation 
sought refuge in the surest means of disarming her 
husband's temper: she wept, openly, and couldn't 
find her handkerchief. 

His gaze rested a moment on her bowed head — 
then traveled impatiently round the room, as if seek- 
ing a way of escape — then came back to where she 
was groping, blindly, among her wraps for that 
elusive handkerchief. The exasperation of the last 
few moments flickered once more in his face, then 
died away as, pulling a brilliant bandanna from his 
pocket, he moved toward her. 
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" There — there, Connie," he said soothingly, and 
in his agitation rubbed her shoulder with one hand 
while he gently patted her face with the bandanna 
held in the other. 

" / didn't make a fool of you," she sobbed, taking 
charge of the bandanna herself. 

" No ; no indeed ! " He would have told any lie 
to quiet her. But her words suggested a new idea ; 
he struck one fist smartly into his palm — " But I'll 
tell you who did do it. It was Joe Flagg and that 
Flint woman : I'll bet you anything that they cooked 
it all up between them to make • — " 

" Spiteful things ! Just like 'em ! " interpolated 
the now-restored Connie. 

" — to make fools of us. But I tell you this, 
Connie — no one makes a fool of Benjamin Colston 
without having to pay for it. They've made me 
dance, but they'll have to pay the piper. I'll buy 
that house right over her head for this ! " With 
this threat, he threw off the blue jacket, and, observ- 
ing that they had better go to bed and forget it, put 
an arm about her waist and turned his silk-stockinged 
legs toward the stairs. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Wherein Kitty Flint discovers that it may be the Wren's 
faulty and the kind carts come in. 

SINGULARLY enough, at about the same time 
that Mr. Colston was turning his silk-stockinged 
legs toward the stairs Kitty Flint was turning hers 
toward the second story. And she too was thinking 
it wiser to forget, though, as later she slowly took 
off the yellow gown and plaited her hair, she could 
not altogether forget the outcome of the day. 
Frankly, she was disappointed. She hadn't been 
beyond that front door for twenty years, and yef — 
and yet the world outside would seem to have been 
so inhospitable ! Perhaps it wasn't the world's fault,, 
she argued, but it was disappointing nevertheless to 
have run amuck in such unexpected experiences. 
Any one can come a cropper. But why must she 
have come one on her first ride.? And the tumultu- 
ous breaking-up of the Historical Society meeting. 
That too was — well, yes, disappointing. The hu- 
mor of the situation had worn off by now, and only 
Thursley's real self, shallow, meaningless, ephemeral, 
remained. 

She blew out her candle, said her prayers by the 

open window as was her custom, and got into bed. 
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Ordinarily she would have fallen off to sleep without 
effort. To-night, over-strained nerves and a flood 
of thoughts conspired against it. She stretched flat 
on her back and plucked on the comforter a mute 
accompaniment to words that went singing through 
her head. Over and over again she hummed the 
words. But something was missing in them. . . . 
She said the lines with accents here and with accents 
there ; she transposed words, she changed the rhyme. 
Oh, if only she could think how those two lines went ! 
Finally, in sheer desperation, she lit the bedside 
light. 

" It isn't Browning nor Spenser. . . . Oh, yes ! " 
She drew from the row of books on the sill by the 
bed the tattered copy of Blake. " The Auguries of 
Innocence." . . . Her fingers turned the bethumbed 
pages until they reached the sought-for poem; she 
scanned the lines, and greeted the fugitive couplet 
with a sigh of relief — 

" He who shall hurt the little Wren 
Shall never be beloved of Men." 

Leaning over, she snuffed out the candle and laid 
down the book, utterly satisfied. 

In all her range of vocabulary, in all her vast 
knowledge of poetry, she knew of no words that gave 
her such complete and heart-felt satisfaction at 
that moment. They expressed her feelings exactly. 
For she herself felt, though in the cold light of day 
she might have smiled at the thought, much as a 
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little hurt wren would feel. She had fluttered out 
boldly and joyfully from her cage, only to be snared 
in the net of accident and petty spite. On this 
thought she lingered for a long time. 

It was odd, she mused, how only at that time 
Blake's couplet should be so fraught with a message 
of peace for her. Why was it? Then, as the lag- 
gard moments stumbled on, she recalled a salient 
truth that Sallie Pringle had voiced, veiled and be- 
clouded, years ago. It was to the effect that one 
often reads poetry which makes no seeming impres- 
sion and carries no message at the time, but in due 
course, the moment will eventually arrive when, with 
inexplicable clearness, these lines reveal themselves in 
all their power and charm. That was it — she had 
never felt " Wren-ish '* before ! During all those 
long years she had walked alone — first a willing 
penitent, then a happy slave to others, then — 
No, something in the scheme of things had been 
bungled. Wasn't it that which caused her to feel 
like a weak, helpless, injured little fledgling? But 
what could it have been? Had she bungled? Or 
had the world bungled? Should she have left the 
cage? 

With dogged, faithful persistence she began at 
the beginning of those twenty years, and wandered 
again through the rooms of the House of Life until 

she came to that locked door what he said, what 

she said . . . the finding of the letter; the stormy 
scene with her father ; her retirement from the world ; 
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those solitary years with the dogs and chickens ; the 
coming of Hugh Lincohi; the selling of The Land; 
the classes ; the entrance of Mrs. Ten Eyck ; the dis- 
covery of Ebenezer Flint's journal; the Historical 
Society ; her recovery of his old letters : the awaken- 
ing of a desire to go out; then . . . There! Was 
it at that point she had made her mis-step, that very 
afternoon? Or, was it not . . .? And back again 
over the episodes of those years toiled her unwearied 
brain, step by step, beholding them now from the im- 
partial angle of the spectator, now from her own 
personal point of view. She recognized mistakes, 
weaknesses — and traced out their consequences un- 
til she found herself back again at that afternoon. 

Four times during this long journey had the clock 
in the front parlor struck the hour : it was now three 
o'clock. Though her body was wearied and sore, 
her brain flashed alert and keen for action. She 
rolled on her side and strove to make herself sleep, 
but ceaselessly, relentlessly, that question kept 
pounding in her ears — had she made a mis-step, had 
she snarled up the appointed scheme of things by 
going out into the world that afternoon? 

Once, her brain mastering her wearied flesh, she 
leaped from the bed and, lighting the candle, gazed 
at herself in the mirror. She saw the face of a per- 
fectly healthy woman — a little tired about the eyes, 
perhaps, but capable, strong, and rather handsome. 
A sense of pride suddenly seized her — she knew she 
was beautiful! With a proud lift of her head she 
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wheeled toward the open bedroom door and faced it 
expectantly. Though they moved, her lips spoke no 
words. She smiled, and slowly lifted her hands un- 
til they were held, with palms curled upwards, as 
though to welcome someone on that threshold. In 
this pose, with unchanged countenance, she stood for 
several moments. Then gradually the wearied arms 
began to waver. Her smile turned to a grimace of 
pain. Slowly she shook her head. 

" *. . . shall never be beloved of Men,' " she mur- 
mured pleadingly, and a big tear rolled down 
each cheek. " * He who shall hurt — the — little — 
Wren . . .' " 

It was useless! She turned abruptly, blew out 
the light and crept into bed once more, her brain 
chaotic, her lips a-fevered. 

Through another painful hour she tossed and mut- 
tered incoherently, now speaking his name, now 
babbling the verse. . . . 

At five the black hole of the garden window be- 
came gray ; the white wall took on a mistiness. The 
bureau and the candlesticks upon the mantel began 
to shape themselves out of the darkness . . . then 
a wagon rumbled down the street. . . . 

" * Thank God, the kind carts come in,' " she whis- 
pered, and sank into troubled sleep. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Of how Madame de Maintenon's great grandmother was 
in the Bible; of how Kitty Flint assmned an un- 
wonted posture, and Hugh received a five-dollar 
bill; and wherein Mrs. Ten Eyck laments an im- 
pending loss of beauty sleep. 

SPRING came down upon Thursley early that 
year. There had been cold snaps and several 
snow flurries, but, as Mr. Flagg reminiscently ob- 
served at various meetings of the class, they weren't 
having the winters they used to have when he was 
a boy. This sentiment Mrs. Ten Eyck did not know 
whether to consider a reflection upon Mr. Flagg's 
youth — for she herself hated the cold — or an in- 
dication that D. P. had wearied of wreaking ven- 
geance on sinful mortals by means of snowstorms 
and ice. Sallie Pringle, however, was convinced it 
was the bounty of Divine Providence, and adduced 
as evidence the fact that her chilblains hadn't hurt 
her but twice all winter. But whatsoever the reason 
for the winter's mildness, spring tripped down early, 
and the Land of Literature and History showed pre- 
cocious signs of growing a heavy weed crop. 

" If you tackle a garden early enough," argued 

Hugh to Mrs. Ten Eyrk, who happened to be stand- 
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ing with him by the gate into the chicken yard, " you 
can stop *em." 

"But why stop them? They're so interesting — 
just like sins." 

He turned and smiled at her mischievous twinkle. 

" Yes ; weeds are like sins, you know, for every 
preacher in the land says so. Only they don't al- 
ways remain sins. Tomatoes used to be a sin — an 
awful, poisonous sin; yet who doesn't eat them to- 
day?" 

" All of which goes to prove . . . ? " 

Though Mrs. Ten Eyck did not glance up, she an- 
swered in perfect seriousness. "Which proves that 
what were sins to our mothers may be virtues to 
us. . . ." 

" No, really ! You might be given a prize for 
cleverness, but never one for logic, my dear Lady 
Treeche." And he laughed aloud. 

To the stranger there would have appeared but 
little difference in their ages. He towered head and 
shoulders above her — a big handsome head and big 
broad shoulders. Besides, there were alreadv writ- 
ten on his face certain undeniable lines of determina- 
tion quite unusual for a boy of nineteen. The six 
years that she had been a member of the Inner Cir- 
cle at No. S6 had left but few marks of Time's pas- 
sage on Mrs. Ten Eyck, save that a firmness of car- 
riage had almost dispelled that malicious elvishness 
observed by Kiitty that afternoon when the Ten 
Eycks had called for the first time. Standing there 
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side by side, they seemed more as equals: no one 
would have guessed that she was six years his senior, 
or have even surmised, from the way in which she 
bore herself toward him, that she was anything other 
than a girl upon whom his heart was deeply set. 

" Your logic will never pull weeds or plant to- 
mato vines," he remarked finally. " Let's go to it. 
We can be finished by five." 

As he turned toward the tool house, Mrs. Ten 
Eyck strolled to the gate opening on the lawn and 
called in purposely strident tones that would have 
carried up to the house, " Abishag ! Abishag ! " A 
guinea hen fluttered her way across the grass and 
through the gate. 

" I can't imagine why you call that poor creature 
such an abominable name," said Hugh, appearing 
with hoes and rakes. 

" Merely because you used to insist on calling them 
such outlandish names — Og, King of Bashan, and 
Solomon and the like." 

" Oh, but that was a long time ago — ages and 
ages ago when I was a kid." He caught Mrs. Ten 
Eyck's enigmatical smile and for the moment was 
disconcerted. He did not like to be teased about the 
fact that he was only nineteen, and he therefore 
lost no time in sidetracking the tender topic of age. 
" But why do you call that guinea * Abishag '? Who 
was she, anjrway ? " 

" Madame de Maintenon's great-grandmother. 

99 
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" Never! I just asked that to see how much you 
knew. Abishag the Shunamite is in the Bible." 

" I know it ; but she's her great-grandmother all 
the same, even though she is in the second book of 
Kings." 

" How is it you're so familiar with the Bible? " he 
persisted, perfectly convinced that she had looked up 
Abishag in the full flush of youthful zeal for banned 
information. ," Abishag was . . ." 

" A perfectly proper young lady,. I assure you. 
She wasn't at all responsible for . . . Oh, dear, 
we're getting in terribly hot water! But what I 
meant to say was this — that the name has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the moral status of that 
peafowl creature. Come on; let's tackle the weeds." 

But, interested though he was in the task before 
him, Hugh could not quite fathom why Lady Treeche 
should act so queerly. Nor did he know whether he 
liked her in that mood. But as for Mrs. Ten Eyck, 
she fairly gloried in the spirit of deviltry that pos- 
sessed her. Why not talk about sins becoming vir- 
tues and hence virtuous vegetables? And if preach- 
ers could talk about sins, surely she might converse 
about virtues, which were really very exciting topics. 
Fortunately for them both, Abishag in the flesh 
proved a distraction. With eyes alert she followed 
the course of Hugh's spade, pouncing upon the 
worms as each clod was turned up, and with fiendish 
ingenuity managed to be constantly and stubbornly 
in the way. 
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For several minutes Mrs. Ten Eyck silently 
watched the process, then finally ventured into con- 
versation once more. " Guineas are queer, aren't 
they? They do look so indecently like Mr. Flagg. 
... 

Hugh paused and turned toward her. He didn't 
like to hear Mr. Flagg made fun of, for in the past 
few years they had become great friends. But he 
couldn't forget that he too had once thought that 
Mr. Fogg's silly side whiskers did make him look for 
all the world like a guinea. For safety's sake he 
merely acquiesced in the essential queemess of 
guineas, and added, " You know, they never take an- 
other mate if they lose the first." 

" They've nothing to boast about in that." Mrs. 
Ten Eyck shrugged. " They're lucky if they get a 
mate at all. They are so utterly and unforgiv- 
ably homely. I admit that they're highly moral ani- 
mals, to he sure, but it's nothing to their credit: 
they're entirely too homely to be otherwise." And 
feeling that she positively must continue skidding 
along this danger line, she laughed softly to herself. 
" Now that Abishag has lost her hubby, nothing un- 
der the beautiful blue will make her take another." 

" What else would you have her do ? " 

But Mrs. Ten Eyck didn't quite know whether she 
cared to salamander any longer or not. She drew 
off^ her garden gloves with a sigh. What was the 
use? Hugh was too young: he seemed absolutely 
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impervious to the lures of the world, the flesh, or 
the devil. And like the rest of mortals who have suf- 
fered a siege of such thought, she suddenly became 
introspective. " Please don't think that I'd advo- 
cate every one's going off with whomsoever she 
pleases," she said, more for want of another remark 
than in statement of her own convictions, " only . . ." 

" You'd better not let Miss Kitty hear you talking 
that way," he interrupted. 

" But I was just going to mention her." Mrs. Ten 
Eyck grasped this liile so opportunely thrown out 
to her and pulled herself from the quicksands. 
" Frankly, what do you make of her lately? '^ 

Hugh shook his head, while his questioner, with 
arms akimbo, awaited his decision. 

" You know, it's positively shocking the way she's 
been. She's not morose, only . . . somehow dis- 
tracted. I thought that we'd have her going out all 
the time this winter: but since that Historical So- 
ciety meeting, she's refused to move a step." 

^^ She reminds me of a person who has something 
terribly important to do, and feels that other people 
are interfering with her work. When she talks, she 
looks as though she were trying to search for some- 
thing, and yet didn't know exactly what that some- 
thing was." 

" There's a lot more in her life than either you or 
I . . . than either you or I suspect," she replied 
slowly, darting a keen glance from under drooping 
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lids at Hugh. " I've run lots of things down, but 
each time I cut across another romance. She's sim- 
ply full of them." 

" And. yet she lived here in this house alone for all 
those years. . . ." 

" Yes ; just imagine it." 

" But what can, do you suppose, be . . . what do 
you think is back of it all? " 

" Dear boy, the heart of a womam can hold a ter- 
rible lot, and Kitty Flint is no exception. There's 
a man, of course ; and the man went away and never 
came back, or was made to go away and never could 
come back, or something of that sort — or else (and 
this is what I think is the case) she and Joe Flagg 
were once in love and Joe married another girl. Now 
that his wife is dead and gone and forgotten — why, 
he comes round to see his old love again. First loves 
always remain in a man's memory. If you're the 
first girl a man has really loved — why, why you can 
get him back any time you wish." 

"But if she has him now, why don't she take him? " 

" That is what's beyond me," with the sincerity 
and emphasis of simple truth; and Mrs. Ten Eyck 
thoughtfully drew on her gloves again and com- 
menced to lay out the tomato plants. 

The thought of old loves stirred her uneasily. 
She felt nervous, discontented, almost distraught. 
Hugh moved beside her, his hand touching hers, his 
shoulder brushing now and then against hers, and 
she shivered slightly at the contact, as though in 
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ecstasy — whether of pain or delight she neither 
knew nor cared. If only she could seize him — or 
Mr. Flagg — or the first man in sight — and flee 
with him far away, she knew not whither. A strong 
arm about her, a broad shoulder on which to lay her 
head, eyes into which she might look and find that 
which she sought — she caught her breath, • almost 
sobbing in self-pity. Then began the merciless 
round once more, surging through her brain till her 
pulses raced and her trembling hands refused to do 
her will. But the work was finished now, and they 
were ready to return to the house. 

Already had dusk begun to creep across the yard. 
The days were still short and April had not yet run 
its course. For a moment they lingered under the 
big English walnut gazing across the housetops to 
the tower of St. Peter's. The cross on the spire 
was tipped with gold and flashed brightly. The 
tower had taken on a rosy tint that made its grim 
granite seem a thing of ethereal lightness and beauty. 

"Things like that make you think, don't they.'"' 
he said in a hushed undertone, glancing down at her, 
close by his side. " Sort of sign set. in the heavens." 

" Dreamer ! " she scoff^ed, and then flung back her 
head. "But go on with your dream. If we poor 
devils of men and women couldn't dream and pretend 
we were somebody else, we'd go to smash in no time." 
And having uttered this truth, she slipped her arm 
in his and turned with him toward the house, saying 
casually, " She hasn't made a light yet." 
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" That's odd. . . ." 

On the flag-stones of the back shed they scraped 
their dusty boots, and then Hugh opened the kitchen 
door. Though the kitchen was only gray, the dining 
room beyond it had been completely shrouded in 
darkness. 

" I wonder where she can be," he whispered. 

At that moment Mrs. Ten Eyck, partly un- 
nerved by the silent gloom and partly moved by an 
unaccountable — unaccountable to her — impulse, 
crept closer to Hugh. He felt her cheek on his 
shoulder and her arms about his neck. For an in- 
stant a flame seemed to leap within him: then ab- 
ruptly he drew away and stepped into the dining 
room, his heart throbbing like a wild thing impris- 
oned within his breast. 

" Perhaps she's lying down," he said, in tones by 
no means so casual as he would have wished. 

" No ; she never lies down at this time of the 
day." In her voice there was a softness, a caressing, 
alluring huskiness that thrilled him. 

He stepped into the dining room. Turning to 
the side table where the matches were kept, he reached 
out into the darkness. Simultaneously his foot en- 
countered something on the floor, something which 
yielded. He stooped down, felt it, and sprang back 
with a cry of alarm. " Quick — a light ! " 

She had found the matches and now struck one. 
In its flickering glow they saw, huddled up at their 
feet, the twisted form of Kitty Flint. Her face was 
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deathly pale, drawn with pain. It was not a face — 
it was a mask on which a hideous convulsed gri- 
mace was rudely painted. She scarcely seemed to 
breathe . . . then the match went out. 

"She isn't . . .'' Mrs. Ten Eyck clutched at 
Hugh's arm. 

" No," he intercepted her conclusion. " Make a 
light and I'll undo her collar." 

This was quickly done, and a moment later he had 
fled the house in search of a doctor. 

" Is she hurt? " It was Officer Taylor who spoke. 
He said that Misther Lincoln had told him to come 
in and see what he could do. He laid aside helmet 
and truncheon and knelt beside Mrs. Ten Eyck. 

The water that she was applying to Kitty's fore- 
head seemed to have no effect. For several minutes 
they struck her hands and called and fanned her, but 
without avail. 

" She must be dead . . ." cried Mrs. Ten Eyck. 

The policeman was not so easily convinced. He 
bent his ear to Kitty's mouth and listened in silence. 

" No, she ain't. She's breathin'. Th' thing fer 
us to do is to git her into bed." And taking the limp 
form in his arms, the big Irishman slowly bore it up- 
stairs. 

Hugh closed the door of No. 86 softly behind him 
and turned quickly up Linden Avenue. It was well 
past nine o'clock and he had not yet eaten. He 
could not eat: he cared only to be alone. His head 
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was in a whirl. At Unity Street he dived down two 
blocks so that he could make his way along a street 
where he would encounter no one, for he must think 
— he must — he must — he must! 

The doctor's diagnosis was conclusive, and an op- 
eration within twenty-four hours was the only thing 
that might save her life. As his mind went back ovex 
the past year, he began to construct the whole scheme 
of things until he had built up the fabric of events. 
His thoughts started at that afternoon when Kitty 
and the others of the salon had ridden forth. Up 
the Oxford Pike she had tumbled from her horse. 
That's where the mischief had begun : it was then that 
she was injured. Through all those months had the 
hideous thing been preying in secret upon her. He 
thought of how she felt, must have felt, when she 
realized the truth. He now saw why it was that she 
had been so distracted of late. How could they 
ever know what agonies of suffering she had borne, 
what racking hours of fear, what moments of ex- 
quisite pain! Yet she had not spoken a word. 

When he had arrived at this conclusion, he set 
about reassuring himself for the hundredth time that 
all would be well with her. Mrs. Ten Eyck had 
stayed until Sallie, who had gone home to get her 
nightclothes, should return to take charge of the 
house. A nurse had been installed and the doctor 
had left orders in preparation for an operation the 
next day. 



1, 
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As Hugh neared home he wondered just what he 
should say to his father. Of course his father would 
do anything he asked him, even though he had never 
shown the slightest interest in Kitty : why, of course 
he would. He hurried up the drive and entered the 
library, where his father was reading. 

" This is a fine time to be coming home, young 
man," Mr. Lincoln greeted him, without lifting his 
eyes from the book. " You weren't home for sup- 
per, either. It would have been more thoughtful, if 
you were not coming home, to have telephoned." 

" It was utterly impossible to have telephoned," 
said Hugh thickly. He was by this time standing 
before his father, who only then condescended to 
glance up. 

" What have you been doing with yourself? " he 
exclaimed in surprise. " You look all . . ." 

" Oh, something pretty bad. . . ." 

" Well, out with it. You know I don*t like ex- 
cuses. What is it? " 

" Miss Flint is desperately ill, and ..." Hugh 
saw his father recoil. The book slipped from his 
hand. " Mrs. Ten Eyck and I found her all hud- 
dled up on the floor this afternoon. The doctor 
says she must be operated on immediately." 

"Humph! That's too bad." Mr. Lincoln 
picked up the book and with bent head sought his 
place again. 

For the fraction of a second Hugh's anger wa3 
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ready to burst out in a bitter retort. Had he not 
been on the other side of the table he might even have 
struck his father. 

" Yes, it's more than too bad. It's — it's a trag- 
edy," he finally brought himself to say. 

"Yes; we must see if we can't do something," 
said his father. His eyes, however, remained fixed 
on his book. As if engrossed in th6 pages before 
him, he absently drew out his wallet and taking a 
bank-note from it, extended the money toward Hugh 
without looking up. " Here is five dollars, Hugh ; 
perhaps you would like to get her some flowers, 
and . . ." 

But Hugh did not wait to hear what further sug- 
gestions his father might have to off^er : towering with 
shame and anger and pain, he stumbled hurriedly up 
the stairs. 

He was too deeply hurt to do aught else for many 
minutes after reaching his room than drop on the 
bed and clench his hands, and brood in dumb misery 
on the happenings of the day. The sudden events 
of that afternoon had completely unnerved him, and 
now there was this. He had dared hope that his 
father would have been interested, even sympathetic 
perhaps, though he knew that that would have taken 
a miracle. He hadn't looked for a miracle ; if only 
he had seen a sign in the sky his mind would have 
been eased. But no: his father had simply given 
him five dollars. 
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It was the same old story working itself out again 
— the story of the fifty cents he had given him as 
a lad to return the kindness of Skinny Anderson's 
father. What was the fifty cents in those days to 
Mr. Lincoln? And what was the five dollars to him 
now? Nothing, argued Hugh, nothing at all. It 
represented no thought, no bother — it was an overt 
attempt to buy with money that which could be 
bought with no amount of refined gold. 

And this but added more to the burden of Miss 
Kitty's sudden illness and the cross that Hugh had 
carried all his life. He had never been his father's 
chum, nor had his father evinced the slightest interest 
in him other than a dispassionate financial desire to 
see that he kept out of trouble. 

" If she goes, there won't be much left," he finally 
muttered. 

After she had seen Sallie and the nurse safely in- 
stalled at No. 36, Mrs. Ten Eyck jumped into the 
motor car that she had summoned, and drove home 
to Northwood. It was almost eleven, and she too 
had had no supper. All the way home she hoped 
the maid had remembered to lay something out for 
her. With keen relief she foimd that her unspoken 
wish had been observed. She sat down at once. 

" Is Mr. Ten Eyck in? " she asked the maid. 

" Yes, madam." 

" Is he still up, or has he gone to bed? " 
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^^ I heard him go upstairs, madam." 

" That is all : you may go. . . ." And the maid 
departed. 

A few moments later Mrs. Ten Eyck went slowly 
upstairs and began wearily to take off her clothes. 
She was worn out, she said to herself, but really she 
had a reason. Piece by piece she strewed her clothes 
about the floor, then slipped into a lace negligee. 

From across the hall came an intermittent rasping 
snore. " Yes ; undoubtedly he's gone to bed," she 
murmured, and creeping to his door, she gently 
pushed it open. The light from the hall lamp threw 
a dim shaft across the bed and disclosed his ruddy 
face in all its heaviness, its purplish lips and pouchy 
eyes. She stood a moment in the doorway — started 
forward irresolutely, then drew back, her mouth 
twitching disdainfully. 

" Ah zut! " 

Holding the robe tight to her breast with one hand, 
she softly closed the door, and tiptoeing back to her 
room, turned the key in the lock. She loosened her 
grasp, the robe slithered to the floor as she lazily 
stretched herself, one hand behind her head, the other 
arm stiffly extended at her side. Then, with a half- 
stifled yawn, she flung herself upon the bed and 
turned and twisted in a luxurious ecstasy of relaxa- 
tion. 

A pink-shaded lamp at the bedside glowed upon a 
gold cigarette-box, beneath which was a book in pur- 
ple morocco, tooled with sprawling arabesques. She 
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took a cigarette from the box, lit it, and snuggling 
down into the pillows, picked up the book. 

But the gifted Latin's faintly phosphorescent re- 
citals of strange sins proved uninteresting that 
night. Before the cigarette had burnt for half its 
length, she rubbed out its spark on the top of the 
gold box, tossed the book aside and switched ofF the 
light. 

" Just a few moments more and Hugh and I . . .*' 
she began, but a yawn cut short her words. " Oh, 
dear! And I'll have to be up so devilishly early 
to-morrow ! " And fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XVm 

Wherein tan bark deadens the sounds bat an elephant^ 
nevertheless^ may lumber; of an objectionable odor; 
and how Sallie Pringle does not qualify as an 
amanuensis. 

MRS. TEN EYCK did rise early in the morn- 
ing. Despite her emotional languor of the 
night before, she was at the telephone immediately 
after breakfast. By eight o'clock men were spread- 
ing tan bark on the street in front of Kitty's, an 
operation that she herself superintended from her 
motor car, ably assisted by the Arm of the Law in 
the person of Officer Taylor from the curb. This 
accomplished, she dismissed the car and swept on 
into the house. 

The completion of the task and her consequent dis- 
appearance, however, did not dispel the curiosity 
of the Meigs, Mrs. Colston and Mrs. Battersby, all 
of whom were fluttering around — on the pretext of 
spying out early crocuses — behind the high privet 
hedges of their front yards. They were waiting, 
were the truth admitted, the arrival of some one 
who could tell them authoritatively just who it was 
so ill as to necessitate strewing Linden Avenue with 
ostentatious tan bark. They knew full well that it 
could be none other than Kitty Flint, but under such 

394 
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tension, how unsatisfying is mere conjecture! No, 
they wanted the truth and they wanted it from the 
lips of one in a position to speak the truth — and, 
if possible, the whole truth. 

Mrs. Battersby coyly suggested to the Meigs that 
they go over and ask Officer Taylor, which venture 
she herself was not willing to undertake in the face 
of the dozen or so curious idlers who still disputed 
Officer Taylor's tsaring it over the pavement in front 
of No. 85. The Misses Meigs unhesitatingly 
frowned on the idea of publicly consorting with a 
policeman — a Papist policeman, at that — and 
suggested that Mrs. Colston conduct the overtures. 
But no: Mrs. Colston had other plans — better 
plans. Her vigilant eye fixed on Linden Avenue, she 
lay in wait for Mr. Flagg or Hugh or some one whom 
she might importime for the facts. With the celer- 
ity and abundance of Jonah's gourd did her scheme 
come to fruition. Shortly after nine Hugh swung 
around the bend of Linden Avenue. 

" Hughie, whoever is sick over at Miss Flint's? " 
she panted. "We are all so sorry." 

In his mood, had Mrs. Colston been a man, he 
would have met her last assertion with a curt, 
" Liar " ! and brushed by. As he could hardly avoid 
her insistence, he told her " authoritatively " of 
Kitty's unfortunate illness. And" like a widowed 
elephant, she lumbered down the pavement to trum- 
pet conscientiously the sorrowful news into Mrs. Bat- 
tersby's and the Meigs' expectant ears. 
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Hugh found the house seething with silent activ- 
ity. Mr. Flagg was pacing back and forth in the 
front parlor<» In the kitchen Mrs. Ten Eyck's cook 
was performing, under the supervision of a red- 
haired nurse, sundry mysterious operations with pots 
and scalding water. Upstairs Mrs. Ten Eyck and 
Sallie whirled in the eddies of whispered consulta- 
tions. 

Swift upon Hugh's heels came the surgeon. He 
carried a large bag and wore that expression which 
says, " Please don't bother me ; I've something of 
vital importance to do immediately." He went up- 
stairs. He was followed in a few moments by the 
anaesthetist and a second nurse. They too went 
upstairs. Then the nurse in the kitchen began to 
carry up pots of boiling water and queerly-shaped 
pans. Hugh offered to help her but was bruskly 
informed that his services were not needed. He 
joined Mr. Flagg in the parlor. 

For several minutes the two paced back and forth 
with scarcely a word. Mr. Flagg was biting hard 
on the end of an unlit cigar. He looked like a man 
who had slept in his clothes. There were new lines 
in his face. 

Gradually the patter of footsteps overhead re- 
solved into an occasional c^eak of the floor-boards. 
As though fearful lest the noise of their movements 
be heard above, they sat down — Mr. Flagg in 
Kitty's chair by the fireplace while Hugh chose the 
comer of the sofa behind him, for he did not feel 
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equal even to looking another person in the face. 
They found no words to break that portentous hush 
pervading all the house. 

" This is very, very sad, my boy," Mr. Flagg 
finally murmured, without looking around. " I fear 
that you and I shall have to steel ourselves against 
a great sorrow." 

" But is there — do you think there is any doubt 
of her recovery ? " 

" We can't tell," he shrugged his uncertainty. 
" The doctors even can't tell. You see. Miss Kitty 
is by no means a young woman — nor, for that mat- 
ter, is she very old. On the other hand, this is a 
most serious operation and the Grood God alone 
knows its outcome." 

Hugh had no words for reply. He durst not per- 
mit himself to think of the outcome. In pursuit of 
distraction, he leaned his head back against the wall 
and gazed over at the portrait of old Ebenezer 
Flint. He must have been a sturdy old fellow, he 
thought. There were the tight-set Flint lips and 
the square jaw and in the eyes that unswerving gaze 
of grim, indomitable determination. But a few 
leaps of the imagination and Hugh had passed over 
the years and was watching the old Quaker of The 
Three Feathers build this house in the wilderness. 
There were Indians on all sides. Up on the scaf- 
folding stood Josiah Meigs, hammer in hand. It 
was a fine distraction this, and he struggled hard 
to keep his mind racing along on the story of the 
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Flints, winning mastery over his fears as he con- 
structed, incident by incident, the episodes of those 
valiant lives. 

He had almost reached the encounter between 
Kitty's great-grandmother and the British soldier 
on the crooked stairs when he became aware of a 
faintly repellent odor. He sniffed uneasily. What 
could it be? The odor gained in strength. Where 
could it be coming from? It seemed drifting down 
the stairs and stealing insidiously into the room. 
Then all its nauseating pungency thrilled his nos- 
trils. . . . Ether! 

At that moment in the yard arose a yowl. Mr. 
Flagg stirred nervously. The yowling continued. 

** Go out and shut up those damned dogs ! " he 
husked. Hugh left the room. 

Quite unaware of either ether or dogs, Mr. Adams 
sat upstairs in the big library chair, his hands hang- 
ing limp in his lap, his eyes fixed on the yawning 
black hole of the fireplace. Now and then he would 
glance furtively over his shoulder and sweep the 
shelves and their array of relics, and again stare back 
at the ashes. He had actually slept in his clothes. 
For while Sallie had camped out in the library 
that night, he had tried to snatch a few hours' sleep 
on the couch in the dining room below. To add to 
his weariness and the tension of the moment, came 
a sudden craving for a smoke. Yet he feared that if 
he did light his pipe the fumes might penetrate into 
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the sick room. Were he to have that smoke he 
should have to go downstairs. But going down- 
stairs might mean making a noise. No, he should 
have to endure the hours smokeless. 

For several moments his Adam's apple worked con- 
vulsively ; then, in sheer desperation, he took out his 
pouch, opened it, and with nose buried in the to- 
bacco, drew deep gratifying inhalations. 

In the midst of this vicarious indulgence, the door 
softly opened and Sallie appeared. Her face was 
white. She staggered across the room and dropped 
into the chair he quickly vacated. 

" I couldn't stand it any longer,'' she gasped, and 
her head drooped. 

Standing by her chair in helpless silence, he 
watched her mouth twitch. " Why don't you come 
over by the window? " he finally suggested. 

" I'll be all right in a few minutes," she sighed. 
Her eyes closed and she seemed to be anything but 
all right. 

His brain, however, was suddenly alert. A 
fathering impulse seized him. He drew a chair close 
beside hers and took her hand. *^ Sallie, I think that 
you and I ought to learn a lesson from this," he be- 
gan. " What if she had been taken sick in the 
night?" 

** Yes, I think that some one ought always to be 
here." 

" Well, yes. . . . But that wasn't what I meant." 
He waited for a moment as though collecting his 
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thoughts for a master stroke of overwhehning kind- 
ness. " I meant, what if that should happen to 
you? There you are in that dingy old boarding 
house with no one to care whether you're sick or 
well. . . . And here I am ready to do all those 
things for you, Sallie. I want to be with you 
and . . ." 

" James Adams, what are you saying ! " Sallie, 
suddenly recovered, rose in her chair. 

" I meant that I want you to marry me." 
Her head jerked back and with proud disdain, she 
surveyed him. " I'm utterly surprised at you. How 
dare you take advantage of me when I'm in this 
weakly condition — and at such a time ! " And with 
that she rose to her feet, walked firmly across the 
room and tiptoed downstairs, leaving Mr. Adams 
even more perturbed — and still smokeless. 

" Now the only thing for you to do. Miss Flint, is 
to keep happy in mind — and be patient. Above 
all, be patient." It was the doctor who spoke. He 
stood beside the four-poster and gazed down kindly 
at the emaciated face on the pillow. 

"When do you think I can go downstairs?" she 
asked weakly. 

" Oh, don't think of that yet. You've been here 
only a short time. Remember, you came near fool- 
ing us ! " He strove to make her laugh, but she 
seemed in no mood for his pathological humor. " No, 
don't bother about moving round. Let Miss Prin- 
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gle or Mrs. Ten Eyck or Hugh do that for you." 
He glanced up at Hugh standing beside him as much 
as to say, " Remember, young man, she's in your 
charge." 

Though gentle in tone, the finality of his orders 
apparently disappointed her. Six long bitter weeks 
had she been on that bed, during two of them barely 
alive; for four, grasping at the broken threads of 
her being as though to straighten out the torn pat- 
tern of life. It had been a close call. Even the 
physician and the nurses acknowledged quite openly 
that Kitty's recovery surprised them beyond their 
highest expectations. Day after day had they 
watched her lying there immobile, her face set, her 
eyes closed. Yet each time that she seemed descend- 
ing into the Valley, some spark of life blew into a 
glow and she struggled to live. Toward the end of 
April these faint fore-shadowings became reality. 
Her mind became able to grapple with things; she 
could talk and move. Visitors were permitted her. 
And thus had it come about that on this afternoon 
in mid-May, the doctor was ready to relinquish his 
labors and leave to time and patience and good cheer 
the healing of the wound. 

" If I might say so," she replied in tones whose 
accents admitted no shadow of doubt as to her frame 
of mind, " I think that you are unnecessarily meticu- 
lous in your treatment of me." And with that she 
turned on the pillow. 

After a time, however, she twisted around again 
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and raised herself up on an elbow. ** If I can't go 
downstairs, at least may I write? Sit up in bed 
and write? '* 

" Write all you wish — not too much, mind you, 
and not for too long at a stretch, only • • ." 

"I guess I can judge when I am tired,'* she re- 
plied in mock anger; which the physician taking for 
genuine pique, considered his exit-cue, and acted 
upon it. 

" There — he's out of the road," she exclaimed 
when the front gate had clanged. " Now we can 
take a hand in the running of our own affairs at 
last." She glanced up at Hugh and began to smile 
guiltily, for though she was as set upon having her 
own way as would have been any patient under the 
circumstances, she had no idea of disobeying the 
physician's orders. 

** And now, laddie, prop a pillow back of me and 
bring the things from the library table. I want to 
write a letter." 

Hugh hastened to do her bidding, and having ar- 
ranged the blotter pad on her knees and the ink 
within easy reach, he lingered a moment as though 
awaiting further orders. A glance, however, told 
him that his presence was to be eliminated. He 
started off, but hesitated at the door. " I'll come 
up later and mail that letter." 

" Oh, never mind," she said. " Just be sure and 
close the door so it won't bang." Which he did. 

With a hand more tmsteady than might have been 
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expected, she dipped the pen into the ink and crowded 
the pad on to her knees. She had the air of one 
about to enter upon great things. But when her 
hand touched the paper, the fervor had fled. For 
fully half an hour she sat with folded hands, her eyes 
fixed on the window and beyond, where was a shift- 
ing glimpse of the old barn roof between the swaying 
branches. 

When finally she did write it was with a tremulous 
hand in lines that wandered haphazard across the 
page. 

" Dear Man^ from out of all the world, I cry to you ? 
To-day I live, and thenceforth I live, and forever more! 

" Not mitil this afternoon did they let me hold a pen, 
and it would seem that ages had passed since last I 
wrote you. I scarcely known how it all happened. 
They found me in a heap, they say, curled up on the 
floor. Hugh fetched a doctor, and Beatrice Ten £yck 
splashed me with water and the policeman bore me up- 
stairs like a babe in his arms. And since that day I 
have been a prisoner in the house of my friends — but 
unlike that press-agenting misogynist of Tarsus, I re- 
ceived no wounds therein — for by day a varied troop 
has kept the gates, as perhaps only too well you know. 
Before school and after school, Hugh; Beatrice Ten 
Eyck has been in the house off and on most of the day; 
while Sallie (God bless her, for she has been my night- 
nurse, and none is so close as a night-nurse!) has had 
an habitation enforced on a cot in the library. Friends 
have come from day to day — I've lain beside a rose- 
bank for six weeks. They have even put me in laces 
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and fine linens and I sit here prettied as though this 
were your day and I heard your footfall on the stair. 

" I cannot write to you of the things I have done^ for 
I have done nothing; nor of the things I have read^ save 
that I feel " Pride and Prejudice," which Sallie reads 
aloud in odd snatches, quite the only book worth bother- 
ing about when one is ill. It may sound trite, but isn't 
its comedy delightful? One should read only delight- 
ful books on a sick bed. For why should one mourn 
and weep, simply because this old bark of the flesh is 
growing leaky and threatens to sink in mid-sea? I 
should ban forever all ministers and those who are sol- 
emncholy from the sick room imtil they were sent for. 
No minister came here. Some, I'm told, stopped, and 
were piously solicitous on the doorstep; but Beatrice 
Ten "Ejck, who is quite sympathetically unsacerdotal, 
never permitted them to penetrate farther. 

" So, Heart o' Mine, there is nothing left for me to 
write of save what I've been thinking. Frankly, my 
thoughts would fill many reams. For the first two weeks 
they weren't even thoughts — they were little more than 
mere faint sensations. For a fortnight I was suspended 
like a water-logged spar that hangs listless between the 
troubled surface and the dim, reposeful floor of the sea. 
Above shimmered the rippling, the radiant light of life 
— beneath lay impenetrable darkness, — the unrealized, 
the unexperienced, the unexplored. Now a lagging tide 
of sense would lap me toward the surface, then a nega- 
tion and collapse drag me down toward the mauves and 
uncertain purples that begin the prismatic descent to 
sable death. Back and forth I dipped, each time I 
dropped, settling farther from the bottom: each time I 
rose, coming nearer the surface. Suddenly, one day a 
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consciousness of freedom released me. The weight was 
dropped^ I struck upward toward the light. Aeons and 
aeons flashed by. Through fathom after fathom I shot. 
The murmur of far-ofl^ sounds^ inarticulate^ like the 
soughing of wind through trees^ echoed in my ears. I 
began to be aware of warmth and coldness. I felt a 
dull aching throughout my body. Consciousness came to 
me as I sped nearer the surface^ and with consciousness^ 
memory. . . . Then I opened my eyes. 

" So here I am^ Dearest of Men^ propped up in bed^ 
my throat and hands fluttered about with precious old 
point de Bruxelles^ and the rest of me in mauve crepe 
de Chine. I really think I am quite good-looking. 
Were you to open the door this moment^ you would see 

— marvel and wonder the while! — a woman with hair 
discreetly parted in the middle and braided on each side 

— a braid to either shoulder. She would be pale^ per- 
haps^ or a trifle thinner than when you last beheld her — 
but oh, what a glow would tinge her cheeks were your 
hand. Best Beloved, to turn the knob and you €n- 

wCa . ... 

She fell back on the pillows and gazed up at the 
ceiling with eyes half closed. Gradually her head 
bent to one side until her eyes slowly crept down the 
door. No; the knob was not turning. She smiled 
wistfully, and went on with the letter. 

" Do not think me utterly frivolous and vain. 
Though it is good to be alive again and to know that 
I now can live on. Hands that have poured the balm 
for me now pour the wine. And I've dnmk of it — my 
toast to you ! 
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" Frankly^ I'm happy; not only because I'm beginning 
again^ but because I've made an end. I have finished a 
task that — shall I say it^ — balances the books of your 
life and mine. We have lived too much of life^ you and 
I^ to try to dodge the responsibility that the appointed 
scheme of things lays upon us. The issue must be faced 
and the facts accepted. This is the first step. When 
once the appointed scheme of things has been interrupted^ 
one must turn immediately^ stop on the spot^ lay aside 
all else and patch up the break. And that^ if others 
could but know^ is what I have been doing all these 
years. Reparation is too big a word^ and atonement is 
almost too divine a thing for mortal heart to aspire to. 
We can at least halt in our tracks and with weakly 
hands weave together again the broken threads. You^ 
in your cold commercial worlds will smile at this per- 
haps. For the world speaks of me as a woman crossed 
in love; whereas^ were the truth but known^ I'm a 
woman whose love has been a cross to bear — up to a 
Calvary — even unto the depths of a hellish divine de- 
spair imtil to-day^ I find my resurrection. Once I fal- 
tered — once I put my own vain wish before the task. 
I forgot — I went out — and here I am, after six weeks, 
knowing that I made a grievous blunder when I was un- 
true to my oath and crossed the threshold. But the price 
has been paid and the score settled. I know the period 
of my atonement is over. No longer do I feel the guilt. 
No longer do I look back to that night with thought of 
regret, because to-day my spirit is poised upon a pin- 
nacle even greater than that in height. The scheme of 
things can now go on. 

" There ! I have written many pages — and shall 
doubtless have a relapse in consequence — but I would 
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write you the truth. Come, then^ O Best Beloved^ for 
the days are wearying without you. We can start 
afresh. See ! See ! there are tears on — " 

She began to shiver. 

With quivering hands she doubled the paper into 
an enveloi>e, sealed it, and thrust it beneath the pil- 
low. 

Sallie Pringle and Hugh, coming in a few minutes 
later, found her fast asleep. 

" I guess she didn't write that letter after all,'' he 
observed in a whisper. 

**No why should she," said Sallie testily, 

" when I'm here to write for her? " 



CHAPTER XIX 

How Kitty Flint dabbles in High Finance and discovers 
that life comes in cycles; how Mrs. Ten £yck en- 
counters one who is not a spiritual pachyderm^ and 
Hugh one who is. 

'*/^^NE thousand and fifteen dollars, plus three 
\^^ hundred and forty-eight dollars and sixty- 
five cents, plus . . . Oh, dear! This high finance is 
staggering ! " Kitty ran her eye down the columns 
of figures and found them to total $2,94?0.56; after 
the which she dropped back in her chair and gazed 
thoughtfully out the library window to the leaf- 
less branches whipping in the gusty wind. 

It was the sunniest spot in the room, this, and 
ever since August, when she was first permitted to 
move about at will, had she passed her afternoons 
there in the big chair. 

Under ordinary circumstances her convalescence 
would have lasted a scant month, and a dragging 
month at that ; but because her friends had persisted 
in making an invalid of her, it had been prolonged, 
and yet never a day had seemed too long. They 
had decked her out in all manner of finery and had 
seen to it that she passed most of the time basking 

in the sunlight. Oddly enough to herself, she was 
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only too glad to accede to their wishes. Most of her 
friends — the doctor especially — had expected a 
stormy, protesting convalescence ; but with tinprece- 
dented compliance she did as they wished — permit- 
ted herself to be clothed in fluffy negligees and to 
be lifted about like a babe. Mrs. Ten Eyck very 
aptly summed up the change in a remark to Mr. 
Flagg : " At last she sees that life was meant to be 
enjoyed." And that would seem to have been her 
attitude for several weeks. She actually enjoyed 
wearing laces and fine linen and faring sumptuously 
every day. 

This unwonted reconciliation to the joy of living 
had, however, sides other than the mere obvious fact 
that she had been desperately ill. During that ill- 
ness she had become a figure of public interest. Ten 
years ago, had you asked in Thursley who Kitty 
Flint was, the average citizen would have affirmed — 
and truthfully — that he had never heard of such a 
person. An occasional member of an older genera- 
tion might have remembered her, but to Thursley's 
new and growing population, hers was a strange 
name. As word of the salons, however, was noised 
abroad, she began to be an inspiring topic for gossip. 
Her subsequent recrudescence in the still talked-of 
cavalcade and at the meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety set all tongues wagging furiously. There was, 
of course, no little adverse comment from the Col- 
ston faction, but the general public was merely 
amused, and sided rather with Kitty. They were 
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not quick to forget that fiasco at the October meet- 
ing a year ago, when Mr. Colston's pride had crum- 
bled before the onslaught of popular mirth. Her 
sudden illness — made all the more public by Mrs. 
Ten Eyck's poulticing of Linden Avenue with tan 
bark — plumbed hitherto unsuspected wells of sym- 
pathy, whose depth (accentuated by delving into the 
history of Thursley House) was exactly one column 
and a half of TRe Thursley Times. No one now 
passed the house but knew what sort of person dwelt 
behind those closed shutters, and, knowing her to be 
ill, but walked with cautious tread. As the days 
of her convalescence lengthened, it grew to be a com- 
mon remark in Thursley that if one possibly could 
obtain entr^ to No. 85, by all means do so. In all 
places where talkers congregated, whether in the 
grocery stores or at social gatherings, she was re- 
ferred to as "that wonderful Kitty Flint." This 
popular recognition bore a bumper crop of sym- 
pathy. Persons she had never heard of insisted 
upon sending gifts and calling. Mothers brought 
their daughters and dropped hints but faintly masked 
that Kitty permit them to come to classes. Fathers 
brought their sons and were less tactful but no less 
persistent in presenting similar requests. All man- 
ner of folk trooped down to No. 86, as motley a lot 
as that which had composed the salons. In fact, 
upon her was poured forth all the interest, all the 
enthusiasm which had been expended a few years 
previous upon " The Colonial " — she was in fair 
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way of becoming a craze, though, fortunately for her 
repose and peace of mind, she did not realize it. 

Each afternoon in the big chair by the east win- 
dow, she would receive her callers. And being a 
very feminine person, Kitty was the last one to feel 
that at these times she should look anything but her 
prettiest. She would actually spend, with Mrs. Ten 
Eyck's willing assistance, half an hour fluffing her 
hair, and the dainty gowns she wore for these occa- 
sions had always to be clean and freshly ironed. 
Then, enthroned like a queen — pale, but of beauty 
made thereby only the more striking — she would 
await the coming of her guests. Of course, this was 
not the way she looked at the matter; for had any 
one suggested that she was becoming a public exhibit, 
none but the chosen few would have crossed her 
threshold. Perhaps it was not a public exhibit ; per- 
haps it was a natural attraction. At all events, she 
seemed to be deeply moved at the interest Thursley 
took in her, and made no effort to stop it. 

As these weeks of unalloyed bliss passed, however, 
Kitty had been gradually arriving at the conclusion 
that an extended convalescence was costly. Many 
years of her life had she been convalescing spiritu- 
ally, which process, reduced to cold figures, had 
proved a helpful economic factor. When she began 
to be drawn into the stream of the world without, she 
discovered that money was all too necessary. On 
this October afternoon she was making yet another 
salient discovery — that being operated on and hav- 
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ing a lengthy and public recovery was anything but 
economical. The bills laid out before her on the 
table amounted, as she had just assured herself, to 
no less than $29940.669 which represented extraor- 
dinary expenditures for surgeon and nurses and phy- 
sician and medicines and food, as well as the ordinary 
ones for such things as interest and taxes. Frankly, 
it amounted to more than she had expected, and, as 
her hsmk account showed something less than $250 
to her credit, she did not know quite where to begin. 
Nevertheless, with a hopeful heart, she began at the 
beginning again and re-counted the figures. No, 
there was no mistake. They did come to $2,940.56. 

" Phew ! I should have been^bom a duchess ! " she 
observed. " But is there really that much money in 
the world? " 

Though she strove to make light of the whole 
problem, she was far more worried than she would 
admit even to herself. Still, there it was, the cold 
irrefutable fact that must be faced — she could not 
afford to remain an invalid any longer. She could 
not even afford to have been sick. She could not af- 
ford to live! Really, it was very serious. What 
was she to do ? With a sigh she crossed her legs and 
folded her hands on her knees. 

" The little more^ and how much it is^ 
The little less, and what worlds away ! " 

She almost chuckled at the appositeness of Brown- 
ing to finance; though the quotation did not prove 
altogether successful as consolation, for her brow 
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knit as she pondered the situation. Once more was 
she with her back against the wall. She was in just 
the position she had been in several years ago, when 
the bottom lot had to be sold ^=^ to that anonymous 
purchaser. Now she was face to face with the prob- 
lem of having to sell the last remaining vestige of 
her property — the property of her forefathers — 
or else . . . But could it be sold? she wondered. 
Who would buy it? Was property in that part of 
Thursley selling? Then, recalling her resolution 
never to leave the place except in her coffin, she be- 
gan to wonder if it could be possible for her to hold 
out, stave off collectors until — but No! The idea 
of sneaking out of one's obligations by death was a 
cowardly thing, and she dismissed it scornfully from 
her mind. 

In the midst of this rumination, arrived Hugh and 
Mrs. Ten Eyck. They came upstairs and sat down 
beside her. 

"And what are you doing now? *' began the vol- 
uble Beatrice. 

" Discovering that I'm destined to be buried in the 
Potter's Field," she replied casually, " or, to put it 
more precisely, finding that I'm disgracefully short 
of substantial and lucrative assets." 

" It's utterly silly of you to worry about mere dol- 
lars and cents," broke in Hugh. "You ought to 
thank Heaven you're alive and well again." 

" I do, but thanking Heaven, dear boy, does not 
pay bills." 
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He was about to venture a sally when a nudge 
from Mrs. Ten Eyck acquainted him with the fact 
that his absence would be appreciated. Stammering 
a hurried remark about " a run with the dogs,*' he 
slipped from the room. When he was out of ear- 
shot, Mrs. Ten Eyck drew her chair closer and plac- 
ing a hand on the pile of bills, pushed them non- 
chalantly aside. 

" Now, my lady ; this worrying has got to stop.'* 

" I only wish it could, Beatrice dear," replied 
Kitty with a wistful smile. 

" No ; I mean it." And Mrs. Ten Eyck brought 
her hand down on the table with a bang that left no 
doubt of her earnestness. ^* I have many weaknesses, 
not the least of which is the fact that I'm utterly Ir- 
responsible, utterly frivolous, and completely mad, 
but — but I can manage, and Fm going to manage 
this matter." 

Kitty raised a hand in protest. ^' Don't bother. 
I was only figuring these out preparatory to a call 
from Joe Flagg: he has very kindly always looked 
after my finances." 

^ Of course, it may be treading on his toes — I 
do not think it will, however." And Mrs. Ten Eyck 
grew suddenly thoughtful. " Perhaps I should come 
right out with it. I want thos^ bills." She laid a 
hand on Kitty's arm and looked up into her face. 
" I want to pay them." 

The glow of tenderness that had possessed Kitty's 
countenance gradually clouded. She appeared an- 
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noyed, and looked away. As the moments of silence 
flashed past, her face became very grave, her lips set 
and her eyes determined. Slowly she shook her 
head. 

" Never!*' With that ejaculation, she looked 
again at her visitor, her eyes wide in emotion, her 
face aglow. " Never, my dear Beatrice. That is 
not how I have lived nor how my forefathers lived. 
I have never accepted charity and I never shall. 
Better far live in a hall bedroom than to be an ob- 
ject of pity." 

" But you are not going to be an object for pity. 
No one shall ever know of it." 

Kitty still shook her head. " Please do not think 
for a moment that I misjudge your motive or lack 
appreciation for your kindness. I feel it deeper 
than I can ever express. But you must remember 
I'm a Flint. We're a fighting race. We battle till 
we've no longer strength to hold the sword. The 
man who built this house was just such a fighter, and 
I've his blood in my veins. . . . No, dear girl, you 
are very, very kind, but I cannot accept your offer." 

" Then why don't you take out a mortgage on the 
place? That wouldn't embarrass you." 

"Mortgage?" Kitty smiled reminiscently. 
" It's all I can do to pay interest on the two mort- 
gages on this property now. In the last year of my 
father's life his illness necessitated them. No; it's 
a rather hopeless position, as I see it. I've fought 
it out here for many years. Eventually I must go. 
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The city will swallow up this old place just as Time 
will swallow me. Meanwhile, having battled like old 
Ebenezer of The Three Feathers, there is only one 
way out — that is to sell this house and land and to 
move on to some new country, just as he did.'' 

Mrs. Ten Eyck was on her feet in a flash. " I 
shall never permit that to happen, Miss Kitty. The 
day you leave here, you come to live with me. Of 
that I am . . .'' She caught the noli me taaigere 
look, on Kitty's face, and words failed her. 

" That too is more than kind," she replied slowly. 
**But I've determined that mine is the only feasible 
way — I must sell and clear out." 

" But what will become of us? " Beatrice spread 
her hands. Her eyes were brimming with imminent 
tears. " What will we do for classes ? What of the 
salon? Of the . . ." She broke down, and bury- 
ing her face on Kitty's shoulder, they wept inconti- 
nently. 

Hugh was standing in the middle of The Land of 
Literature and History when, hearing footsteps be- 
hind him, he turned to see Mrs. Ten Eyck entering 
the gate. She appeared anything but happy; her 
eyes were red and her hair dishevelled. He walked 
slowly toward her and took her arm. "What on 
earth have you been doing? " 

** Exercising my feminine prerogative and having 
a good square cry. Miss Kitty is going to sell this 
place." 
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The suddenness of her announcement caught him 
imaware. He stared at her a moment, and then 
started to laugh — a laugh that quickly died away 
as she assured him that Miss Kitty had really said 
so. 

^^Oh, I think we can avoid that," he flipped his 
hand. "With the help of the others, I know we 
can.'* 

" That's just the trouble ; she won't let us," re- 
sponded Mrs. Ten Eyck, sni£Sng angrily through her 
crumpled handkerchief. "You see, she's a Flint, 
and her old ancestors were a stuck-up, stiff-necked 
lot. I offered to pay her bills, but she'll not accept 
a cent of help. She's going to sell this place — and 
that's all there is to it. I've talked to her till I'm 
black and blue in the face." 

"Why can't we raise the money and buy the 
place? Say if we . . ." 

" I doubt whether we could do that," she said 
slowly. "At first I thought I could engineer the 
thing all right by paying the bills. I could spare 
a couple of thousand. But she insists on selling. I 
wish I could only get hold of enough money to buy 
it, but — " she threw up helpless hands, adding the 
while, "but husbands aren't always the little tin 
angels they appear in public." 

"What do you mean?" he asked, his curiosity 
roused, for though an overt assertion of this kind 
was startling to him, the idea was by no means new. 
Rumors of disagreement between the Ten Eycks had 
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been common talk in Thursley for some time. And 
the fact that Mr. Ten Eyck was about to start on 
another of his expeditions led the run of folk to 
believe that it heralded the final break. Mrs. Ten 
Eyck had never vouchsafed any information to this 
effect to Hugh, hence he did not wish to seem to read 
below the surface of her last words. He remained 
silent for a time, and then found an answer in a con- 
fidence about himself; he began dispassionately to 
speak of the coldness that had always existed be- 
tween his father and himself. 

" And you don't know what that means,'* he con- 
cluded. ^^ If ever a fellow needs his father, it's at 
my age. But no — he's always given me plenty of 
pocket money and seen to it that I had lots of 
clothes ; but when it comes to actually giving of him- 
self, he'll not even contribute one single thought." 

" I guess we've both got our little load to bear," 
she said pensively. ^^ Oh, well ; that doesn't help us 
with Miss Kitty's troubles. What do you think we 
had better do?" 

He remained silent for several moments, scratch- 
ing the ground with the toe of his boot. " It's rot- 
ten, that's all I can say," he finally observed, and 
turning about, walked slowly down the lot to the 
bottom fence. 

He thought he had never seen the garden so deso- 
late. October had touched the flowers with a chill 
hand and withered them. Only a line of scrawny 
cosmos backed against the blank wall of the house 
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next door or an occasional shriveled chrysanthe- 
mum showed the slightest signs of life. He shoved 
his hands into his pockets and surveyed the desola- 
tion in silence. Can anything be more heart-rend- 
ing than a dead garden, he thought. Especially if 
that garden has been the work of your hands, if 
you've watered it with the sweat of your brow, and 
seen it blossom into the dream place you planned it 
to be? And now this was all going to be snatched 
away from him. 

Seven years ago, he reflected, he first came to No. 
35 — that was the afternoon in April when he had 
helped Davie to run away. And seven years in June 
it had been since Joe Flagg, looking like Og, King of 
Bashan, had come down to the lot and Kitty had 
told him that The Land of Literature and History 
would have to be sold. He recalled now how he had 
crept between the rows of lima beans named after the 
characters in " A Midsummer-Night's Dream " and 
begged them to protect their land. He had long 
since grown out of the habit of naming the plants — 
chaps going on twenty don't do such things. But 
though his lips articulated never a prayer as he 
strolled down the gaunt lines of bare bean-poles 
along the bottom fence, the words formed themselves 
in his brain as they had formed on his lips that day 
— " O Quince, O Mustardseed, O Puck, don't let 'em 
doit!" 

The sound of Mr. Fogg's voice calling to Mrs. 
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Ten Eyck drew him back to the gate where he had 
left her standing. She was greeting the newcomer 
effusively. 

^^Do come and cheer us up," she was saying. 
^* Hugh and I have been having the most awful case 
of grumps." 

" Fighting? " 

*^Far from it. I only wish we had been doing 
something half so entertaining as that. No; we've 
been talking to Miss Kitty and she says she'll have 
to sell the place." 

"Yes?" But Mr. Flagg suddenly grew reflec- 
tive, and said no more. He stroked his Dundrearies 
and seemed to be locating a point in spatie from 
which to start a reasonable reply. Since, in his per- 
turbed state of mind, he could find no sudi point, he 
merely said " Yes " once more, and drew out a cigar 
from his vest pocket. 

** Isn't there some way we can prevent it? " she 
pleaded. "This place means so much to us all. 
It's a part of us. To lose it would be like losing an 
arm or a leg or . . ." 

A peculiar expression which had come over his 
face halted her words. He had made no reply, nor 
did he appear about to make one. He lit the cigar, 
took two deep puffs, and began stroking the Dun- 
drearies again. 

" If she would but permit us to do anything," he 
finally remarked, " there might be a chance of our 
saving it." Pujfl Puff I " But she won't." Puff I 
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Puff I "And so what is the use, dear children, in 
our making her — ^" P'^lfl P^fff — ^** unhappy by 
insisting that she do something against her will and 
principles ? " Puff! Puff! 

During this speech she had been watching his face 
closely. He appeared surprisingly calm. He wore 
the expression of a man who sees his well-devised 
scheme forging ahead inexorably toward fruition, 
and who is perfectly satisfied that it is so. Such 
perspicacity was among Mrs. Ten Eyck's many fac- 
ulties. Since her marriage she had learned enough 
of men never to judge them from their surface ap- 
pearance. Her eyes now wore an almost precocious 
sophistication; they had a power of penetrating far 
below the exterior of things — and Mr. Flagg was 
no spiritual pachyderm. She saw in a flash why he 
was acting as he was: he was permitting Kitty to 
force herself into a position where she would be helj)- 
less, at which point he could present his case to her 
and she would have but one choice — to accept him.. 
It wasn't very nice to contemplate, and, from a brief 
and cursory view, it seemed a base trick. But, she 
argued, the day of the Sabines was not entirely over, 
and Joe Flagg was only doing what every other man 
does in love. 

" Then that is her final decision? " she said after 
a moment of significant silence. " The place is to 
be sold, and this little dream land of ours is going 
to be wiped completely off the map? " 

" That is the way it appears," he replied gravely. 
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All three were silent for some time, then Hugh 
leaped into the breach by suggesting that they call 
a final meeting of the salon and the class and all the 
other folks who had come to know Kitty. 

*^ If this place must cease to be, then let's have it 
cease in a blaze of glory. Say a big jubilee on 
Christmas Eve and with every one there.'' 

" Fine ! " cried Beatrice, clapping her hands. 
" What do you say to that, Mr. Flagg? " 

" Excellent, excellent," he replied, giving the Dun- 
drearies a final caress. 

Mrs. Ten Eyck actually succeeded in smiling. She 
had had one rebuff to her managerial capacity that 
afternoon, and this opening now afforded for the 
exercise of her pet faculty was more than welcome. 
They agreed to keep the plan a secret, and having 
reached that understanding, began the stroll back 
to the house. 

Schemes for making this last salon " the best ever " 
were still bubbling in Hugh's head as he sat down to 
dinner that night. At first he maintained an un- 
wonted silence that his father and Mrs. Snively both 
concluded must surely have resulted from some dis- 
appointment. Silence was Hugh's one strong tower, 
and into it, when he was at home, and need arose, he 
invariably ran and was safe. At the moment the 
ideas for the salon were occupying more of his 
thoughts than the idea of Kitty's having to leave 
the old place. 
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It was almost with enthusiasm that he finally ad- 
dressed his father. 

" I have fixed up a little date for you for Christ- 
mas Eve, Daddy." 

So?" Mr. Lincoln raised an eyebrow. 
Yes. Miss Flint has finally decided to sell her 
old house and to move elsewhere, and we are plan- 
ning to give her a big party on Christmas Eve. 
Every one who ever knew her is going to be invited, 
and I thought you'd like to meet her. Can you 
come? " 

"Well, now . . . well, perhaps I'd better not." 
Mr. Lincoln surveyed his plate with wrinkled brow. 
" I think that under the circumstances I would rather 
— in fact, I'm going to be busy about that time ; I 
think it would be safer not to make any prom- 

* 9J 

loco. ... 

" But, Dad, look how decent she's been to me. I 
think it only proper for you to go down there this 
one time, at least. I'm sure she'd like to meet you. 
She so often asks me about you and . . ." 

" No, son ; I'm too busy a man to make any prom- 
ises so far ahead. I'd much rather you'd remove my 
name from the list, please." 

The rest of the meal was eaten in brooding silence. 
As soon as the dessert was taken away, Mr. Lincoln, 
with a murmur of a business engagement, quitted the 
room. 

Hugh followed his progress with resentful eyes. 
" By George, but my father is an unsentimental 
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cuss," he observed, half to himself, and quite oblivi- 
ous to the presence of Mrs. Snively. 

That lady, whose hearing had by no means suf- 
fered from the passage of time, avidly seized upon 
the occasion as one capable of — nay, even crying 
for — unprovement. 

"You should not speak so of your dear father, 
Hughie : remember that he is a very busy . . ." 

" Yes ; always too busy to be friendly with me and 
my friends. ..." 

"As I have told you time and again, Hughie," 
said his monitress, who still persisted in treating him 
as though he were a small boy in knickerbockers. 
" As I have told you time and again, you should find 
a friend Above. . . ." And hopefully she indicated 
the chandelier with an uplifted forefinger. 

Hugh gave her a withering glance and abruptly 
left the table. 



CHAPTER XX 

Of how the spinet had been toned, and Kitty takes the 
highroad; how Hugh had had enough of the Igor- 
rotes and Mrs. Ten Eyek evinces further knowl- 
edge of Holy Writ, 

THE guests began to arrive at seven; an un- 
earthly hour, to be sure, but the invitations 
had borne the explanation that, since it would be 
Christmas Eve, the party would start early. Of 
course this spelt rushed dinners and hurried dress- 
ing — but who cared? It was Batty Flint's last 
salon. They would never again see her mistress of 
that house. What, then, were meals like that of 
Tantalus, or obstreperous collar buttons? Clear 
weather favored their coming — which made no dif- 
ference to some, and a great deal of difference 
to others. Though many arrived in their auto- 
mobiles or carriages, the majority, being hum- 
ble folk or people of the arts, were obliged, for rea- 
sons concerning their purses, to employ the less ro- 
mantic trolley car and a sturdy pair of legs. 

The stream of vehicles focussing at the door of 
No. S6 proved a constant source of marvel to the 
ladies across the street, who, ensconced like so many 
palpitating Sister Annes at their discreetly darkened 

355 
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windows, observed with completely satisfying results 
exactly who was coming. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that as each watched the decanting of cloaked 
and befurred arrivals across the way, it never for 
an instant occurred to any one of these watchers by 
night to take umbrage at her not having been in- 
vited. Long since had they reached the conclusion 
that the f a9ade of Kitty Flint's house was forbidding 
— in all senses — to them alone. No, it was curi- 
osity, pure and simple — neighborly curiosity, be it 
said, and therefore perfectly legitimate — that im- 
pelled them to inspect the scene so conscientiously. 
None bore envy toward those going in ; what was the 
use? They knew that Kitty had had to sell the 
house, and therein lay triumph, all the sweeter for 
its being secret. Mrs. Colston, for her part, quite 
openly and sincerely affirmed that not for worlds 
would she venture her person into one of those gath- 
erings: she was still convinced that they savored 
slightly of the excesses of the Renaissance, whereof 
she had read, and directed her opinions accordingly. 
Besides, it wds Christmas Eve, as Alethea had stated 
to Sabrina with all the unction of one who knows her 
position quite impregnable, and had totally extin- 
guished that nymph's tirade upon Kitty's " immoral- 
ity " by wondering, impersonally, how any one could 
bear either envy, hatred, malice or any uncharitable- 
ness on such a holy night. 

But behind the door of No. 36 was no such dis- 
creet darkness. The house was ablaze with lights — 
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with candles, for Mrs. Ten Eyck, who had arranged 
the entire affair, knew well the subtle charm a 
woman's face and gown take on in the soft glow of 
candle-light. It was she also who had wreathed the 
rooms with mistletoe and holly, and all the greenery 
dedicated to the season: though she had a qualm or 
two as she did it, for there flashed into her mind the 
old saying about ill-luck following where the deco- 
rations are taken down before Twelfth Night, But 
she reflected that nothing could be worse luck than 
Kitty's leaving the old place, and went on about her 
decoration with a shrug of resignation. With her 
delight in supervision she had seen to the slightest 
detail. One of her men was without, giving a hand 
to Officer Taylor with the carriages; upstairs her 
maids fluttered about; and in the kitchen, supreme 
among the pots like Brother Lawrence, was her 
buxom cook Miller. And she really was reigning 
supreme, though, unlike Brother Lawrence, she was 
not practising the presence of any overshadowing 
divinity. On this occasion for once, Sallie was not 
in charge of the commissariat. In fact, oddly 
enough, Sallie had not yet put in her appearance. 

Kitty was receiving her guests in the parlor door- 
way. Once more from its hiding place in the attic 
had been unearthed her great-grandmother's yellow 
gown with the old lace fichu. She wore it this night 
with an air, with an abandon^ which seemed to hint 
that she was gathering rosebuds at least once more 
while she might. 
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The guests, after having dashed by her on their 
arrival with politely unseeing eyes, and reassured 
themselves in secret chambers of the upper story 
that they really were intact underneath their en- 
veloping cloaks and coats, came trooping down the 
stairs by twos and threes and were promptly lost 
in the eddies that circulated about the big front par- 
lor. Only two people there seemed to be standing 
still — General Eraser, theatrical in an evening coat 
apparently built solely of gold braid and brass but- 
tons, who stood astraddle the hearth rug and con- 
versed vigorously amid greetings from all sides, with 
the other stable unit, a portly man whose gray im- 
perial, waxed mustache and flowing tie were a fa- 
miliar sight to the devotees of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

^' But the Paihetiqae is growing so dam' popular, 
and . • • Oh, good evening, Mrs. Steams!" broke 
off the general. " That I'm prone to ... So good 
to see you, Mr. Williams ! That boy of yours here 
to-night? • • • that I'm prone to admire some of his 
less known compositions." 

^^ But if you arre interestedd in ze Hrussians you 
mus' hearr . . ." and Herr Ehrig bowed with cere- 
mony to a passing guest, ^^you mus' hearr say 
Schriabine of Balakirev or . . ." and he dashed 
headlong into what the uninitiate might justifiably 
have mistaken for the recitation of a Russian time- 
table. 

The conzertmeister was but one among many 
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noted folk in the room. Well indeed had Mrs. Ten 
Eyck done her work! From the four winds had she 
called home these old friends: critic and musician, 
poet and preacher, engineer, soldier, professor, 
physician, and all the others who trod, perhaps, 
humbler paths of life, but trod them no less nobly. 
Young and old were there, yet all, children of a com- 
mon mother, were they as one to-night. None of 
them knew just why it was that when at Eatty's, 
social distinctions and levels of intellect were brought 
to an equal plane. Few knew why a butter and eggs 
man and a shop girl could sit at the same table with 
a college-bred advocate and a leader of fashionable 
society and yet find a community of interest — yet 
they did so. No amount of mixed company ever 
seemed to blight the spirit of these salons. You just 
mixed — that was all: Kitty was that sort of soul 
which, like some philosopher's stone of the spirit, re- 
duced all manner of men and women to fine gold. 

By half past eight it was evident that every one 
had arrived. Kitty and Mrs. Ten Eyck slipped 
from their post by the door and were instantly en- 
gulfed in the surging tides of chatter. By the couch 
they picked up Hugh and thence slowly made their 
way to the fireplace. Seeing them approach, the 
general and Herr Ehrig shelved their musical dis- 
cussion and bowed. 

" How beautif ool you look ! '' exclaimed the con- 
zertmeister. " I vould kees yourr hand." And he 
did so, implanting a sibilant greeting upon Kitty's 
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outstretched fingers. " And you also," catching 
Mrs. Ten Eyck's smile, " Madame la Joconde ! '' 
Whereupon he administered the same to her slender 
hand. 

" For Heaven's sake don't tell me that I haven't 
any eyebrows," exclaimed the recipient, fancying 
that he seemed inclined to regard the directions as 
da capo, " or I shall lose all faith in the artistic 
temperament." 

" At all events," said Kitty, " you will have to do 
what Leonardo delegated to others — you will have 
to make the music to delight her ! If I didn't know 
you were always so gracious, I should accuse 
you. . . ." She stopped short and pressed a hand 
against her bosom. " But where is Sallie? " 

" I have not seen her yet," proffered the general, 
and rose on his toes and gazed about the room over 
the heads of the guests. " No; I can't see her: nor 
Mr. Adams either." 

" How queer," and Kitty's brow wrinkled. 

" Perhaps she's prinking up," suggested the gen- 
eral gravely. 

" You can imagine it, can't you? " whispered Mrs. 
Ten Eyck behind her fan. General Fraser smiled 
quizzically and would have given utterance to further 
sage observations had he^Tiot caught sight of Hugh 
behind her. He straightened up and saluted. 

" By George, but you've grown, young man ! 
lyyou know, if I weren't sure you were already mar- 
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ried, Mrs. Ten Eyck, Pd say you and Hugh were 
surely a match.'' 

She struck the general playfully with her fan, and 
taking Hugh's arm, drifted off to another part of 
the room. As they passed the mirror over the low- 
boy, Hugh caught a glimpse of himself over her 
shoulder. Yes, the general was right : he had grown. 
In fact, he wasn't one bit ashamed of himself to- 
night. His collar was tight and uncomfortable, as 
was the stiff shirt, but he didn't care, for evening 
clothes, even though they may be just a trifle too 
snug, do give a fellow a look of — well, set-uppish- 
ness. 

As they were nearing the door the drone of a 
'cello came from the comer by the spinet. Having 
captured the conzertmeister, Kitty was seeing to it 
that his notes were all attuned to those of the spinet, 
which, for the occasion, had recently received its own 
long-deferred tuning. The result evidently proved 
satisfying, for the droning ceased. The notes, how- 
ever, had served to warn every one that the party 
was about to commence officially. Chatter died 
away with that reluctance it usually exhibits on these 
occasions, and folk began to dispose themselves 
about the room in positions as comfortable as they 
could secure. Hugh and Mrs. Ten Eyck, wedged in 
by the door, consoled themselves by leaning up 
against the wall, whence they could catch a glimpse 
of Kitty's face. 
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When every one seemed settled, Kitty rose from 
her seat at the spinet and turned to the company. 

" You know, good people,'* she began, " these 
happy meetings are even more of your making than 
of mine, and therefore every one has to contribute 
something. Do not be surprised if you are suddenly 
called upon for your share. But lest you should be 
bashful, Herr Ehrig and I shall start the ball a-roll- 

ing.'' 

Amid a flutter of applause, she seated herself and 
spread her hands over the yellowed keys. Simul- 
taneously Herr Ehrig's head bent over the shoulder 
of his 'cello, and the opening bars of an old song 
breathed forth. PUck-pluckl rippled the spinet 
briskly, and then the voice of Kitty : — 

" By yon bonny banks, and by yon bonny 
braes . . .'' 

A gasp from the company. Had she ever sung 
so sweetly? Years ago, when first the salons had 
started, Kitty's notes were cracked and rasping. 
But now — how soft they were ! And how beautiful 
she was in the soft glow flickering from the candles 
on either side the spinet, her head thrown back, her 
eyes half closed. Before any one could speak, the 
second verse started. For a moment after the song 
was finished no one dared applaud. It almost 
seemed that Kitty had been singing to some one. 

In his accustomed comer by the wood-box Mr. 
Flagg blushed behind the Dundrearies and tried not 
to look confused. Happily for his peace of mind, a 
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voice spoke soon after the applause. It was from 
a quiet young man who was standing beside the 
grandfather's clock on the other side of the room. 
By profession he was a clerk, but by nature a poet, 
and he had long since joined the ranks of the Inner 
Circle. Several years before, Kitty had heard it 
told of him that he had waited on an invalid mother 
day and night while she lay dying, and forthwith had 
maneuvered to have him one of her friends. 

"Miss Kitty,'' he faltered. "Would you mind 
telling us something to-night? Why don't you ever 
lock your door? " 

" Yes, yes ! " came a chorus of voices as Kitty 
turned an expectant gaze in his direction. 

" Oh, but I do : on Christmas Day. To-morrow 
it will be locked. But the other days . . . well, it's 
just a pet idea I happen to have about doors," she 
laughed. " I've always held that doors were made 
to go through — their closing is only incidental, and 
it was not at all intended, when they were first made, 
that that should be their normal condition." 

"Why; is that all?" gasped a little school- 
teacher from her nook on the couch. 

"Well; perhaps not," and again Kitty laughed. 
" There's a great advantage to a door that is never 
locked — and though it may sound unkind, the idea 
is sensible enough, I think. It's mighty easy for 
those you do want to come in; but by gimene, it's 
hard for those you don't want to get a foot across 
the threshold.'* 
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"Which sounds like — '' But what it did sound 
like to the general was lost in laughter. For his 
pains, however, he was picked out as the next to 
contribute intentionally to the gaiety. 

While the general was experimenting with, and 
rejecting, various telling attitudes, Hugh and Mrs. 
Ten Eyck slipped out of the room and dropped on 
to the long seat in the hall in a position whence they 
could see and hear all that went on in the room with- 
out being themselves too much in the public eye. 

" Do you think this looks too obvious? *' he jerked 
out, having caught what he took for the light of dis- 
approval in the eye of the school-teacher, and grow- 
ing thereby irritated. 

"I don't give a rap if it does,'* she whispered, 
accompanying the assurance with a pat of his arm. 
" I am going to have a good time to-night." 

There shone in her eyes a light even more enchant- 
ing than her tone, a light that he was quick to notice. 
He had seen her very beautiful many times before, 
but never had she so completely attained his dream 
of utter loveliness as to-night. 

He wrenched at his collar as though it were chok- 
ing him, then leaned a little nearer her, his eyes 
aglow, his cheeks flushed. Her eyes met his — 
eager, appealing, the eyes of Youth but newly awak- 
ened to manhood, with something of that sleep, that 
divine unconsciousness which is Youth, still faintly 
blurring their depths where now the spark of Passion 
glinted — and she grew suddenly somewhat afraid. 
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What was, after all, this power — to the knowl- 
edge of which she had so deliberately aroused this 
handsome boy? Had she not been playing with fire? 
Well, with matches, at least? And had not the 
match fulfilled its obvious destiny and burst into 
flame? Apparently, yes: but . . . was it really a 
flame? 

But here, meanwhile, was Hugh at her side, still 
looking at her with that new and almost disconcert- 
ing gaze: she simply must do something — it would 
never do to let him go on like this: and yet . . . 
Into her head there flashed a recollection of her 
girlhood, of a hunting dog of her father's, who used 
to point to the birds. She wasn't quite certain 
about the process or its subsequent events, but she 
had a very clear recollection of how that dog would 
restrain itself, stifle, trembling, quivering in every 
nerve and muscle, until the word was spoken that 
would release it. And Hugh was trembling, quiver- 
ing — just as the dog — awaiting only the word. 
And was she to say the word? Or — was she the 
quarry? And if the latter, how could she say the 
word? At this rather involved reflection she laughed 
below her breath. 

The perfume of her presence had set Hugh on 
fire: he was, as she had seen, quivering. At her 
laugh he bent still nearer and the muscles in his 
throat twitched spasmodically an instant. 

"lyyou mind,'' he said in a strangled voice. 
" lyyou mind if we get out of this for a while. I'm 
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sick of hearing what the Major said to the Igorrotes 
and their — their unpolished reply.'' 

He slipped his arm into hers. For the fraction 
of a second she seemed to hesitate, then creeping 
closer to him, she rose and tiptoed down the hall 
toward the stairs. 

" It's dark ; I'd better go first," he whispered, and 
starting on ahead had almost reached the bend in the 
stair when he chanced to look back. Mrs. Ten Eyck 
was standing with one foot on the bottom step, her 
face the picture of pained expectancy. Suddenly it 
lightened ; her eyes opened wide. She uttered a cry 
and started forward. 

Hugh stepped down with a premonition of dismay, 
and was just in time to see her being gathered up in 
the arms of a man. But who could the man beP 
Mr. Ten Eyck was in South America. He strained 
to see the face, but it was hid in the mass of Mrs. 
Ten Eyck's hair. Suddenly it lifted. Yes; it was 
Mr. Ten Eyck. Transfixed, Hugh stood motionless 
on the bottom step. 

" When I received your letter, dear, I simply said 
to myself, * I'm going to that salon.' I've traveled 
day and night ever since — and here I am ! " 

" And was it only the salon? " she murmured, her 
arms still about his shoulders. 

" Oh, you ! " He pinched her cheek. " There ; 
you've shamed me into telling the truth. No, dear 
heart: when I received your letter, I was suddenly 
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hungry for you, and Fve been hungry ever since.'' 
And he bent down and kissed her. 

For a moment they stood there, then she turned, 
her hand still in his, and looking down the hall to- 
ward Hugh, whom she saw yet did not see. 

"My soul doth magnify the Lord,'' Hugh heard 
her murmur. 

He turned and crept slowly up the stairs. 

The library was dark save where the moonlight 
coming through the east window unrolled a broad 
golden path across the floor. He walked slowly to 
the window, gazed blindly out, and then, with a sud- 
den hatred for the light, stole back to the big chair 
that stood in the farther comer. 

For many moments he did not even try to think. 
His head whirled; it ached. The suddenness of the 
break had left him stranded — stunned. He sank 
deeper into the chair and watched the motes climb 
up and down the shaft of moonlight. Up and down 
they struggled. Some seemed to be knocked down 
before they had scarcely left the floor; some seemed 
to soar upwards unhindered through the teeming, 
shimmering sea of light. 

"Life isn't much different from that," he mut- 
tered. " A struggle through the light and into the 
dark again. Ough ! the little cat ! Why should she 
play with me like that? Oh, women are all that 
way." And along this line of thought his mind went 
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staggering until he had anived at the bitter conclu- 
sion that but one woman was left him — Miss 
Kitty. With it there flashed into his head some- 
thing that she had told him not long since. They 
had been talking together on one of those afternoons 
of her convalescence, and he had ventured to speak 
of girls to her. In characteristic fashion had she 
listened to his boast, after which she had uttered a 
cryptic reply whose truth and poignancy did not 
reveal themselves to him until this moment : " When 
you speak of capturing a woman, my laddie, remem- 
ber that any fool may win her flesh, but it takes a 
man to win her soul. And the soul of the woman is 
the only thing worth the having.'' 

This he knew, now, for a certainty: Mrs. Ten 
Eyck had no soul. She was just a butterfly who 
fluttered toward the nearest flame — and his light 
had gone out. 

In the midst of these reflections, footsteps sounded 
on the stair. Who could it be? Perhaps it was she 
herself? What would he say to her if he met her 
face to face? Should he act as though nothing had 
happened — or could he mask his concern? He 
sprang to the wall and for a moment leant back 
against it. The footsteps had reached the library 
door. Some one was opening it: he braced himself 
in the comer behind the high back of the chair, and 
waited. With a rasping creak the door opened. He 
held his breath. He dared not look round. 



CHAPTER XXI 

In which Mr. Flagg meets the ghost of the past face to 
face and does not flinch; and Sallie the reality of 
the present under the mistletoe^ and blushes: and 
only the fire glows. 

' ' 1 AO you mind if I close the door? '' 

JL/ " Oh, no ; close it." 

And Mr. Flagg did so: he closed it almost sur- 
reptitiously, after which, he gingerly crossed the 
room to the east window where Kitty was sitting, her 
back against the wall. 

" Isn't it still here," he observed. " And so beau- 
tiful ! " 

" Yes ; the moonlight is actually blue." She 
brushed back a lock of hair and, pressing her face 
against the pane, gazed out into the clear crisp night. 
" Look how blue it seems across the lawn . . . blue 
the color for silence, the silence of vast places, of dis- 
tance and vague promises. To me it's the color of 
spiritual silence — the color that must have sur- 
rounded the Deity when He made man in His image." 

" And isn't He? " Mr. Flagg's voice was unusu- 
ally tender. " It's Christmas Eve." 

" So it is." She looked upon him with wonder- 

369 
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uig eyes, as though only then realizing the season. 
" How perfect ! '' she said, and began to sing 
softly : — 

" Holy Night, . . . 

Silent Night. . . ." 

Lest even the slightest noise shiver the delicate 
beauty of her voice, he strove not to move. Yet once 
or twice he did shift uneasily, and as she finished the 
carol, cleared his throat nervously. 

" Don't you ever become lonely here? '' he ven- 
tured, looking down at her. 

His abrupt introduction of this topic into what 
could as yet be scarcely termed their conversation 
awakened her from the dream. " Sometimes,'' she 
replied casually, and resumed her survey of the moon- 
lit lawn. 

" I was just wondering . . ." He seated himself 
on the window-sill at her side. " I was just wonder- 
ing . . ." 

" And your conclusion? " There was no need to 
ask, for already she knew it full well. Had he not 
been edging nearer and nearer this night — or rather 
the opportunities it might perchance afford — for 
many months? Had he not drawn her away from 
the merry company downstairs with the pretext that 
he must speak to her about ■* something vitally im- 
portant"? 

Surely she knew his conclusions, but she was flat- 
tered enough by them not to acquaint him with that 
fact. Her whole attitude ever since entering the 
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library, had been one of vigilance and self-defense. 
Therefore had she extravagantly admired the not 
unfamiliar eiFect of the moonlight : therefore had she 
made him stand through embarrassing moments 
whilst she completed the first watch, as it were, of 
"Holy Night.'' 

" And my conclusion was that it is very wrong of 
you to live here alone as you do,'' he said with 
fatherly condescension. 

" But don't you think it rather late in the day to 
mention that? " 

" Perhaps late for me to mention it," he parried, 
shaking his head impatiently. " I have thought of 
it time and again for the past five years, however." 
Slowly he slipped his hand into hers and tried to 
make her turn her face toward him, saying the while, 
" But to-night it came on me with a sudden fearful 
realization. Here we all are, gathered at your last 
salon. To-morrow — or in /a few weeks — you are 
going away from here. Where are you going? 
What are your plans? No one seems to know: 
you've told no one. Frankly, I'm more worried than 
I can express, Kitty dear." 

" I have not started to think of that," she replied, 
still gazing out into the night. " I'm just cowardly 
enough to want to forget it — for to-night, at least. 
I " 

X • • • 

"Well, then, let's look at this matter as sensible 
folk." Joe slid closer to her and settled back com- 
fortably. "We're well along in years, Kitty dear. 
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Fm a little older than you, and the hot blood of 
youthful romance may have cooled, yet I speak the 
truth when I say that no age can cool my ardor for 
you. From the first day I beheld you, when you 
were but a little girl, my heart went out to you. 
And in these past few years I have not ceased to 
dream that when the end came, you and I would face 
it together. Does your heart feel that way? " 

" Oh, dear ; that's very hard for me to answer, 
Joe. You've put me in a mighty uncomfortable 
place." There was a suggestion of annoyance in her 
voice. 

" At all events, don't you think, Kitty, it were far 
wiser for you and me to marry? Here am I, alone 
in this world. And here you are, alone. Life-long 
friends; cronies, almost. We like the same sort of 
things. We're both quiet, bookish folk: we love our 
dogs, and we like to potter around the garden. And 
there's my home awaiting your coming. There are 
books aplenty, and the garden is large enough for 
you and me, sweetheart." 

Slowly Kitty's lowered head rose until it rested 
against the wall. In the moonlight her face looked 
ghostly white; rigid and tense. Her eyes were 
closed. She did not move. She seemed almost life- 
less, save for the occasional twitching of her mouth 
and the quivering of her broad white shoulders as her 
breath came and went unevenly. 

Finally the tension softened. Though she did not 
open her eyes, her lips parted almost reluctantly. 
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Then she spoke. " I only wish I could say * Yes,' 
Joe . • • but I can't." 

" Ah — Kitty ! " He drew back, his hand pressed 
against his breast. " Surely you can, dear. What 
is there to stop you? Do I lack anything? Do I 
fail to . . ." 

" No ; it isn't anything that you lack, dear man," 
she said reassuringly, placing a hand on his arm. 
" Only, well . . . you see." Her eyes opened and 
stared at him steadily for several moments: then she 
sighed. " What I am about to tell you, I have told 
to only one man and to God. . . . Perhaps you 
heard me saying downstairs just why I always keep 
my door unlocked. For them it was enough — and 
wiser — to say simply that an open door is easier 
of access to friends and difficult to foes. But for 
me that is only an excuse, a conjured-up reason, 
plausible, perhaps, yet just an excuse — I keep that 
door unlocked lest some one person should come and 
find no entrance." 

" I don't understand." He bent forward expect- 
antly, and a slight frown wrinkled his brow. 

"I did not expect you to. Such things are 
rather difficult to explain, and much more difficult 
to understand. It goes back a great many years, 
Joe ; oh, a great many years, to the time when I was 
a girl and used to do tutoring in town. D'you re- 
member that time?" 

" That was in your twenties, when you used to ride 
horseback, wasn't it? " 
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Yes ; when I used to ride in that old green habit 
and breeches, and when people would relate with 
gusto how I smoked cigarettes. The story concerns 
a man. His name I have no need to mention. I 
used to see a great deal of him in those days. Ac- 
quaintance grew into friendship, and friendship into 
love. He wanted to marry me — and I wanted to 
marry him.'' She hesitated and bent her head, won- 
dering whether the rest should be told. 

In her mind there had sprung up an almost pained 
surprise at the dispassionate way in which she was 
recounting the incidents that had transformed the 
whole course of her life. She had always taken it 
for granted that when the time came for her to make 
these avowals, that she would be fevered with emo- 
tion, flushed and shaken, a very well-spring of doubts 
and fears. Yet, sitting there in the blue moonlight, 
she felt singularly quiet: her very self -possession 
almost disconcerted her now. The words had poured 
from her lips without the slightest sign of emotion, 
or even a sensation of it. A would-be encouraging 
nod from her listener brought her back to the story. 

" I should have married him," she began again. 
" And all would have gone well, had not my father 
interfered when he came to ask for me. Money was 
the obstacle — paltry dollars and cents.'' Her hand 
shot out and struck her opened palm resoundingly. 
" It was a wicked, crying shame. Think of it — to 
have an ideal destroyed before your very eyes be- 
cause you haven't money ! Faugh ! " She recoiled 
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against the wall and shook her head impatiently. 
Emotion had crept into her voice for the first time, 
and now rang out vibrantly. But in her next words 
there was nothing save a nerveless weariness — the 
life had gone from her tones. 

** The man was somewhat of an idealist. And, 
of course, you can understand how singularly im- 
practical are sheer ideals and nothing else. Daddy 
was a Flint — and you know the Flints, Joe. We're 
an unsentimental lot. At that time Father was es- 
pecially so: he was embittered against the world. 
His money was gone — flung away on some wildcat 
mine, I believe, and we faced such poverty as we had 
never known. I was myself helping him out with the 
expenses. — I like to think to-day that it wasn't his 
lack of idealism which made him act so unkindly. I 
like to think that it was self-defense. He was grow- 
ing old. His day was past. And yet, he knew not 
how long it would be before he should go. Mean- 
time, who would wait upon him, who supply the food 
and the things of life? *' 

" Yes ; perhaps that was the reason," agreed ^r. 
Flagg. 

" Yes ; I hope I am right in thinking that," she 
quickly responded. " Well, the upshot was that he 
— this man — and I were separated. He was never 
to see me. Yet how silly was that restriction! 
Yes ; I saw him — saw him every day." Her voice, 
suddenly strong, dropped to a whisper. " Then one 
night I went to his rooms. ... I returned home the 
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next morning, and the affair would have passed un- 
noticed had not Father intercepted a letter. After 
that day I stayed at home." 

" But after your father died you didn't go . . .'* 

" Then it became another matter,'' she interrupted 
swiftly. " During the year he was alive I had time 
to think it all over. The man had gone away. I 
was hearing from him — surreptitiously, of course. 
Then his letters stopped coming. . . • Those letters 
used to be my only salvation, Joe. I can't tell you 
what agonies I suffered when day after day I would 
look for the postman through the parlor shutters — 
and see him pass on down the street. Months went 
by, and still no letter. . . . And then it would seem 
that something began to change inside of me; some 
power, not of my own making, began to mold and 
fashion my desire. I did not care to leave the house 
any more." 

**You were crushed, broken-hearted. ... I can 
understand," said he sympathetically. 

" No ; I was not. And that's the inexplicable part" 
of it. I began to be immensely tired ; my whole body 
ached. I wanted to be alone, to get away from peo- 
ple and things. It was a sort of dark night of the 
soul through which I was passing. For, remember, 
it was the working of a power within me. It had 
nothing at all to do with lack of money or material 
things. It was no desire of the flesh; it was being 
beaten into submission — a spiritual combat, with 
me as one of the protagonists. It would seem that 
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between my God and me had been set up a high wall 
and I had to tear it down. It was the beginning, 
the setting forth on a work too stupendous for me 
to explain. I had done wrong. He had done wrong. 
But even greater was the wrong I felt he had done 
in going away and leaving me as he did. And gradu- 
ally I saw that the divine scheme of things had been 
broken down, and that it was my duty to build it up 
agcdn. And all these years, Joe, I have been making 
reparation — expiation — atoning for my wrong and 
his. Now the price is paid. I can go on ! " 

She flung out her arms toward the ceiling and sank 
back against the wall exhausted. 

As though to gather her up in his embrace, Joe 
bent nearer, but she shrank away from himt upon 
which he straightened up and remarked almost un- 
feelingly, " Your story sounds like a chapter out of 
the life of some medieval saint. It's sheer mysticism. 
It doesn't fit in at all with this year of 1909." 

From her crouching position against the wall she 
surveyed him a moment in silence. Then, embold^ 
ened to speak, she leaned forward. 

"No; again you are mistaken. My experience 
is such as can happen to any man or woman to-day. 
Nowadays the world doesn't like to speak of atone- 
ment or reparation or expiation. They're all gone* 
People make so-called * reparation ' with money, and 
repair with gifts the evil their greediness and selfish- 
ness and cowardice have done — just as though 
material things could repay spiritual indebtedness. 
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You and I sin first in our hearts, Joe Flagg, and 
until our hearts have paid the price, how can the 
debt be settled? No, atonement to God is the only 
way out. I have spent these years here convalescing 
spiritually, seeing the debt grow smaller and smaller 
as the days passed, until, when I had paid the highest 
price — when I lingered last spring between this 
world and the next — the big Ledger of God would 
seem to have been closed and my account balanced." 

She fell back and waited for him to reply. Only 
after an extended pause did he speak. 

" But you were . . . but what about the door? " 

" Ah, yes ; I had quite forgotten that. Well, you 
can now see why it is always unlocked. I never know 
when he may not come back." 

** Then he does come back? " 

She nodded. ^^ He always comes back to me on 
Christmas Day. And on that day the door is locked. 
And when he comes, Joe," her voice faltered, and 
then rang out steady and strong, ^ when he comes, 
I am his ; all that I am and all that I hope to be." 

Mr. Flagg sat motionless, all huddled up; his 
hands lay limply on his knees, his head drooping. 

** I — I don't know what to say, Kitty," he mum- 
bled. ** Only ... if he doesn't come, you know 
that I am always ready to have you — that I always 
long to have you." 

" And I should be ready to go to you," she replied, 
taking his outstretched hand. 

For many minutes she sat there with his hand in 
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hers. Now and again a sob broke forth from his 
lips, but from hers came never a sound. She sat up- 
right, her head poised triumphantly ; and though her 
eyes were closed, there was in her face the intense 
calm of one for whom the battle is over and the race 
run. 

" Don't you think that we had better be going 
down? *' she said gently, after a time. " They'll be 
thinking it rather ..." 

He rose, and hand in hand they crossed the room. 

At the closing of the door, Hugh staggered forth 
from his comer and felt his way along the shelf of 
the bookcase. 

" * And when he comes, I am his — all that I am 
and all that I hope to be,' " he muttered. " ' And 
when he comes . . .' " 

The bang of the front door sounded faintly above 
the babble of voices from below : simultaneously came 
a shout. 

He gave his hair a sweeping brush with his hand, 
twisted his tie straight, and creeping noiselessly down 
the stairs, was just in time to see the truant Sallie, 
gorgeous in an emerald frock, sweep into the parlor. 
In an instant he had reached the door and amazedly 
followed Mr. Adams into the room. 

" Well — Sallie — Pringle ! " cried Kitty, embrac- 
ing the late-comer. 

" I would have you know . . ." began Sallie loft- 
ily, but she blushed an astonishing crimson and con- 
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eluded almost apologetically, ". . . that I am no 
longer Sallie Pringle." 

" What ! '* came the enraptured chorus. 

But any further explanation on Sallie's part was 
quite smothered in the kisses rained upon her by 
Kitty and Mrs. Ten Eyck. 

" But do tell us all about it, you sly minx ! '' de- 
manded Kitty, when the company had offered their 
congratulations to the pair who, for the occasion, 
had been given the place of honor on Greneral Eraser's 
hearthrug. 

" Well ; we just eloped — that's all," sputtered the 
bride. **We^l3eally didn't Tiave to elope, but it's lots 
more romantic, isn't it, dear? " She cast a languish- 
ing smile upon Mr. Adams, ipj'ird^ was swallowing hard 
and could therefore reply no more^*^ by a nod. 

"Yes; we eloped to Jersey City,- where we got 
married ; then we honeymooned in New ^o^k till this 
afternoon. Of course, it was simply frigfe*^^^ ®^" 
pensive, but Mr. Adams said he didn't ca^V^^** ^* 
cost: he wanted everything of the best. W^ ^^^ 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Victoria and went V^ ^^^ 
Eden Musee in the afternoon. At night — thP^ ^*^ 
last night — we took the sight-seeing bus anof ^*^ 
all those awful places in Chinatown: what they\f*^ 
the Red-Light District, you know." 

Their surprise and sympathetic interest in this 
romantic affair quite blinded the well-wishers w 
crowded about the pair to either the humor or tlj ^^ 
whimsicality of it all — save one, Mr. Ten Eye 
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He, smiling in a safe comer, was murmuring to him- 
self : 

** Dear dumpy, homely SaUie Pringle ! What a 
bright spot you are in this gold-sodden, ideal-less 
world! For you've dreamed your dream and it has 
come true! You're a lady now; you can now wear 
the silks and satins you used to sell. Dear Sallie, 
how much you have contributed to this world's hap- 
piness — more than I with my butterflies. Bless 
your heart, Sallie! You've made Romance spring 
once more into life ! " 

But these reflections were cut short by the general, 
who was advancing toward the happy couple with a 
large sprig of mistletoe brandished in his hand. His 
intention was apparent, and every one lifted acclaim- 
ing shrieks : " Now you must kiss her ! " 

" Go on ! Gro on ! " they shouted, when Mr. 
Adams seemed to hesitate, while the more impression- 
able of the spectators jumped up and down in ecsta- 
sies of excitement. 

Sallie wriggled uneasily and said she positively 
wouldn't and cast about h^r for means of escape. 
Mr. Adams had evidently by this time acquired cour- 
age, for he swooped down upon his bride and 
gathering her up in his arms, planted a resounding 
kiss upon her Ups — which she promptly returned. 

" There ! " he shouted. And he put his arm firmly 
about her waist and beamed upon the applauding 
multitude. 

" The feast is ready ! " called out Kitty from the 
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doorway. The guests crowded back against the wall 
until a path was left for the Adamses. Simultane- 
ously Herr Ehrig drew tinkly suggestions of a wed- 
ding march from the spinet. 

*^ Here comes the bride ! " bellowed the general, 
who under ordinary circumstances was content to 
endure in silence the indisputable fact that Provi- 
dence had never intended him to shine as a vocalist ; 
and to the strains of a vociferous chorus that Wag- 
ner would have indignantly repudiated, the two 
passed out into the dining-room. 

To one who had not known the life at No. . 86 or 
into whose woof of years had not been woven the 
golden thread of Kitty Flint's companionship, this 
last salon would have indeed seemed a cheery event. 
Every one appeared happy. Every one had had 
some share in the evening's entertainment; and, as 
though to give the climaxing touches, there had been 
the entry of the bride and groom. Yet underneath 
the surface chatter, was slowly gathering, as the 
evening progressed, a dark cloud of sadness. No 
one dared think that this would really be the last time 
that they would meet in the old house, yet that omi- 
nous fact was slowly, inexorably, forcing its way 
into recognition. 

None were quicker to sense this feeling than Kitty 
herself. Refreshments marked the passage of time; 
a few minutes more and they all would have scattered 
to the four winds of Heaven, whence they had come. 
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A few more minutes and the last chapter of the his- 
tory of Thursley House would be ended. To dis- 
tract her mind from these thoughts she suggested 
that Herr Ehrig play for them just once more. 

" Ah, but you mus' sing again eef I play ! " 

" All right ! I've just recalled a perfectly gor- 
geous little ballad; just the thing for the occasion. 
Come on, good people. I'm going to sing for Sallie 
and Mr. Adams ! " 

As one by one they entered the parlor, they 
noticed that it was not so light as it had been. Some 
of the candles had burnt out. Only a few now flared 
in their sockets. Almost noiselessly they settled 
themselves in their old positions, and waited for 
Kitty's promised song. 

Came a whispered consultation between her and 
Herr Ehrig, and then she spread her hands over the 
keys. Plickt — pluck! Then Kitty sang. 

My true love hath my heart and I have his^ 
By just exchange one for another given: 
I hold his dear^ and mine he cannot miss^ 
There never was a better bargain driven. 
My true love hath my heart and I have his. 

The two candles on the spinet flickered and went 
out, leaving the room unlighted save by the smolder- 
ing fire and one candle that still shone before the 
big mirror. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one^ 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides: 
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He loves my hearty for once it was his own^ 
I cherish his because in me it bides. 

My true love hath my heart and I have his. 

As the last words died away, Herr Ehrig bent 
over his 'cello and the triste music began. It was 
**La Cygne" of Saint-Saens: Beauty's delicate 
passing-song — which sobs out, as it were the plain- 
tive sorrow of a child, its own inability to convey that 
fulness of grief it longs, in vain, to voice. Poign- 
antly it keened the death of grace and loveliness — 
now loud in passionate rebellion against the inevita- 
ble; now softly mourning in the breathlessness of 
spent grief; pulsing and throbbing always in en- 
deavor to seize and hold within itself some glint of 
the beauty so soon to pass away. Up, up soared 
the melody on iridescent wings of desire — then 
floated tremulously away into silence, as a feather, 
struck from a wounded bird, dips and whirls slowly 
down to earth and to oblivion, itself the shadow of a 
tragedy. 

The player raised his head, and, with narrowed 
eyes looked around, seeing naught but blurred faces 
in the faint glow from the fire. The last candle had 
gone out. 



CHAPTER XXn 

Telling of Hugh's painful realizations^ of a snow-bank 
that grew^ and of an invitation — accompanied by 
comet — which he did not accept. 

FOUR o'clock and Hugh was still awake. For 
several hours he had been watching a white line 
along the sill of the window by his bed creep slowly 
up the pane. Hour by hour had the snow flut- 
tered down, making strange shadows across the win- 
dow in the flickering glare of the comer arc-light 
and lodged there in an angle until now it was banked 
up against the pane to a perceptible height. It had 
not been a furious storm. The flakes were already 
flying when he had left Kitty Flint's late the previ- 
ous evening and made his solitary way homeward; 
and all night long had the snow continued, silently 
and softly spreading over the land its scarf of white- 
ness. 

His father had not been up when he returned, so 
he had not had opportunity to tell him of the good 
time he had missed. Hugh went straight to bed. 
But going to bed did not spell sleep. Sleep is the 
luxury of the very happy and the very tired — and 
he was neither. 

It seemed to him that something had been left at 
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fag ends, that there was much more to accomplish 
ere he should sleep. Yet what was there that he 
could do? 

Mrs. Ten Eyck had insisted that he be her com- 
panion and all through the refreshments had bom- 
barded him with bons mots that, obviously hurled in 
the spirit of subtle teasing, left him more uneasy 
than ever. But that way was closed now. Of Sal- 
lie, he could only think with an appreciating smile. 
Thus, somehow, one or two things would have seemed 
to have settled themselves. Under how many of 
his friendships and in how incalculably short a time 
had been written Finis! But he had not been 
quite ready for the end. That had come unheralded 
in all its fury of unexpected and unexplained con- 
clusiveness. At the opening of a door had he seen 
Lady Treeche draw back from an abyss. Of this 
he was duly thankful. Viewed in the cold light of 
reason, he had acted the cad and made a perfect fool 
of himself as well, and the only comfort to be drawn 
from the situation — could he have but realized it — 
lay in that he suffered more from the former fact 
than from the latter. As the moments dragged on 
into hours, he was quite ready to acknowledge that 
though she had played cruelly with him, yet she had 
meted him exactly the punishment he deserved. 

But it was when out of this chaos of thoughts he 
reconstructed the scene between Miss Kitty and Joe 
Flagg that the problem of what he should do pre- 
sented itself. For he began to see himself in his 
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rightful category; he only thanked his stars, how- 
ever, that Mr. Flagg did not hold the supreme place 
in her estimation after all. One thing he could not 
quite forgive Joe Flagg: his deliberate intention of 
reading Peter Colston's unhappy record before the 
Historical Society. As Miss Kitty had privately 
explained to Hugh several days later, she had had 
no idea, when she entrusted that journal into Mr. 
Flagg's hands that he should ever read the last part 
of Peter Colston's story ; in fact, she had put a blue 
pencil there for him to stop. In vain endeavor to 
salve his conscience, Joe had said that he did it to 
even up Kitty's score with the Colstons. This had 
proven an exceedingly vicarious revenge. Thursley 
blamed it on Kitty, and though the incident was for- 
gotten eventually, there were those who could not 
but feel that she had engineered the entire fiasco. 
For this, Hugh felt a little wary of Joe Flagg. Be- 
sides, that estimable gentleman had always pro- 
tested he lost his head at the important moment when 
he should have stopped. But to Hugh, Joe had 
always seemed a good actor. 

Who the man was who held first place in Miss 
Kitty's thoughts, Hugh hadn't the ghost of an idea. 
Nor had even the faintest adumbration of that ghost 
passed across his mind in all those hours. Hard for 
him was it to conclude that henceforth between him 
and Miss Kitty a great gulf would be fixed. 

Five o'clock struck. He rolled over on his side 
and faced the wall, still wondering who that chosen 
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one of Kitty's could be. A few more hours and her 
day would be at hand. . . . He came there every 
Christmas, she had said ; and one by one Hugh went 
back over the Christmases since first she had come 
into his life. No, he could recall not a single one 
when he had visited her or even so much as passed 
her house. He wondered now, why he had never 
thought of that before. Yes, that was plain : he had 
always supposed that she locked her door on Christ- 
mas Day so that she might be absolutely alone, tak- 
ing a rest cure from other folks. It had never 
entered his head that aught else could be the reason. 
Even now he could not quite grasp the reality of 
the situation. He had been accustomed to looking 
upon Miss Kitty as almost a being supernatural, a 
woman divinely-gifted who lived solely to serve 
others. That she was human as the rest, that she 
had herself known the call of heart to heart and 
strength to strength, came as a bitter disillusionment. 
He tossed back on his other side and faced the 
window again. The snow bank on the sill was 
still heaping higher. . . . Five-thirty struck. He 
counted the bells and tried to hum himself to sleep. 
From afar off came the blat of a comet. Or could 
it be a comet? Who on earth would be playing a 
comet at that hour? To the brassy blare joined 
voices. He rose on an elbow and listened. 



"O come^ all ye faithful^ joyful and triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem. . . .'* 



they shrilled. 
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" Come and behold Him^ bom the King of Angels. . . ." 

It was Christmas Day! The realization dawned 
on him as a sudden blow. He dropped back on the 
pillow and closed his eyes. 



CHAPTER XXni 

Of an altar to Beauty and how Mrs. Colston repudiates 
lavendar and why; of how an excess of turkey im- 
pells charity^ and Hugh makes a journey with a 
. basket. 

THE dressing-table was her husband's Christmas 
gift, and, as she sat before it arranging her 
coiffure, Mrs. Colston could not but stop now and 
again to admire his taste. It was mahogany — and 
in nowise approximated the Colonial in style. The 
top was covered with a sheet of beveled plate glass 
under which was spread a fine drawn-work cover — 
quite the latest thing abroad, as Mr. Colston had 
been assured by the head furniture man in Price's. 
The mirror was in three parts, not as an unkind hint 
that Connie was too extensive to be contained in one, 
but rather as a triptych set upon the altar of Beauty, 
albeit that beauty might have been viewed differently 
had any other than Benjamin Colston been beholden 
of it. 

His wife had reached that stage of dressing where 
the addition of a curl and a frock would have seen 
the task completed. The frock — or, to be exact, 

six frocks — awaited her, strewn on the bed across 
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the room beside which stood her spouse, his hands 
shoved in his trousers pockets, the flare of his new 
Sunday best cutaway turned back with debonnaire 
carelessness. 

** Has my marcel kept, dearie?" she asked; and 
then, as though really not valuing his opinion, caught 
the image of her back hair in one of the mirrors. 

" I should say so," came his belated, somewhat 
stolid reply. 

" But how can you see standing way over there? " 

Mr. Colston stepped nearer and with head on one 
side, vouchsafed his wife's coiffure the myopic scru- 
tiny of the robin expecting the worm. 

" Can you see any . . . ? " 

" No, she's evidently covered it up well . . . Oh, 
yes, there are some ! " 

"Where? " she gasped, and with head down, Mrs. 
Colston tried to see the top of her coiffure. 

" Oh, Connie, you are so amusing ! " He doubled 
up with laughter. 

"Amusing! Humph! You don't know what it 
means to a woman to get gray." 

" But who cares? " 

"Who? ... I for one." She swung around in 
her chair and laid a plump bare arm along its top. 
" I care, Benjie. Do you think I'd let those Meigs 
girls and Mrs. Battersby know that I had a gray 
hair? I guess not! They've all been gray for 
years, but I . . ." She swiveled back to her former 
position and pinned two small curls abaft her ear. 
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** I care, Benjie. I care a very great deal.'* After 
which she added, in a tone less decisive, " Now you 
can hand me my dress." 

" The lavender? '* He seemed to be in doubt. 

**Let • . • me . . . see. . . ." For a moment, 
finger on lip, she contemplated herself thoughtfully 
in the glass, and then with a fling of her head came 
to a decision. ** No, I'm not so old that I have to 
wear lavender. Give me the blue.*' 

He brought over to her a pale blue afternoon gown 
with a yoke of hand-painted pink roses softened with 
gauze, into which, with fumbling hands he helped her. 
After much labor he succeeded in joining the last 
hook and eye, an operation that brought out beads 
of perspiration upon his brow. Then, satisfied that 
his labors were at an end, he left the room, proflFer- 
ing from the safe distance of the stairs the infor- 
mation — accompanied by an impressive snap of his 
watch case — that she had just five minutes before 
the guests should arrive. 

It was the Colstons' Christmas dinner. Early in 
November had Mrs. Colston laid siege to that date 
for the Meigs and Mrs. Battersby, and only by dint 
of much persuasion had she made them evacuate it 
for her party. Mrs. Battersby had been perfectly 
willing from the first, though the Meigs had protested 
that they should have to consider it, seeing that since 
their father died, it had always been their custom to 
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dine at home on Christmas Day. They arrived, 
however, with Mrs. Battersby shortly after two. 

Mrs. Colston received them in the front parlor. 
She stood in the middle of the room whilst her 
spouse, unusually uncomfortable in the new cutaway, 
hovered around with a slightly frenzied air of hos- 
pitality. 

The room fairly reeked of Christmas spirit. 
There were greens hung at the windows; others 
nonchalantly drooped from the comers of the cow 
pictures — which, since the passing of the Colonial, 
had been restored to their former positions of glory ; 
and from the chandelier beneath which Mrs. Colston 
was standing, dangled an immense collapsible red 
tissue-paper bell. 

While the three guests were absorbed in mutual 
greetings and scrutinizing of each other's gowns, 
Mr. Colston slipped from the room. A few moments 
later he appeared bearing a tray ladened with several 
glasses in which rocked the wine when it is topaz. 

" Just some sherry and bitters,'' he announced 
with a faint suggestion of apology. And having 
handed around the glasses, he waited expectantly 
for his wife to offer the toast, an honor she usually 
usurped on such occasions. Mrs. Colston, however, 
seemed reluctant, and, glass poised in air, nodded 
graciously toward Sabrina. 

" To our friends, for we have no enemies," she 
said primly, making a curtsy; whereupon they all 
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sipped of their wine, all save Mr. Colston who, in 
true gentlemanly fashion, tossed his down with a 
resonant gulp. 

The dinner passed off without a hitch except that 
twice Mr. Colston spilled gravy on the best table- 
cloth and was later roundly scolded by his wife, who 
tried, without avail, to make light of the accident 
when it happened. Through many courses they 
wound a devious way until the nuts and raisins. 
Then, with a satisfied grunt, Mr. Colston pushed 
back his chair and turned patronizing eyes upon his 
wife's baby blue frock and pagoda of fiery curls 
crowning her head. " Connie dear, you've been a 
good provider,'' he said, grinning from ear to ear. 

" Indeed she has," rejoined Sabrina. " She hath 
given us meat in due season." 

" Yes," echoed Alethea with visible uplift of eyes 
and spirit. " She hath fill^ the hungry with good 
things." 

" Especially the meat . . . the turkey was excel- 
lent," was Mrs. Battersby's characteristic corrobora- 
tion. 

" Yes, whenever I get very full of turkey I always 
think," mused the maker of C. C. C. C, " of all those 
poor fellows who haven't any dinner on Christmas 
Day." 

" Oh, don't, Mr. Colston," protested Mrs. Bat- 
tersby coyly, " you make us think of Midas — or 
was it Dives? " 

** No, Dives was the man who wanted a drink 1 " 
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"Hush, Benjie!" broke in his wife. 

With the air of an enfant terrible who takes singu- 
lar delight in showing off before company, he gazed 
at her with narrowed eyes and a mimicking grin. It 
was a pretty domestic tableau, and Alethea Meigs 
watched it with envy. Poor Alethea! She had al- 
ways been the Martha of her family, she had sur- 
rendered her life to be a plain Jane housekeeper 
while Sabrina was following the more intellectual 
pursuits. And yet how different a story life would 
have spelled for her had she chosen a man to serve ! 
A tear stole down her cheek as Mrs. Colston's plump 
hand patted her husband's arm. Why had she not 
chosen that lot, she wondered. Perhaps it would be 
vouchsafed her in the next world. But suddenly she 
recalled that there was going to be neither marriage 
nor giving in marriage in the next world ! She stiff- 
ened in her chair and strove to exorcise those demons 
of discontent by clearing her throat raspingly. 

" At any rate, I'm glad you enjoyed it," said his 
wife. 

" Yes, and I wish we weren't the only ones. . . ." 
He stopped and eyed the ahnost imtouched platter 
of fruit before him. Then still deep in the mood, 
he slowly drew from his vest pocket a cigar, snipped 
off its end, and placed it in the corner of his mouth. 
"What d'you say if we get up a little basket 
and . . ." 

" And send it to Kitty Flint," his wife anticipated 
breathlessly. 
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He nodded, ^' She's just the person I was think- 
ing of. I guess the poor old girl is sitting over there 
all alone.'' 

The announcement was received in utter silence, 
not because the others held different views of what 
to do with the excess of turkey and fruit, but because 
they were all too much touched to find expression 
for their thoughts. 

" Perhaps we could get Hughie Lincoln to take it 
over," suggested Mrs. Colston. 

** Oh, there's no use asking him to come out on such 
a day as this." Mr. Colston squirmed in his chair. 
" One of the girls can take it over." He nodded 
kitchenward. 

" But, dearie, if he takes it over, then she'll under- 
stand that we have no hard feeling against her. 
Don't you see? " 

Obviously Mr. Colston did not, but he was willing 
to let his wife have her own way. He rose from the 
table and left the room. A few moments and he 
returned again. 

" Well, I called him up. Honest, Connie, I hated 
to ask him to come out on a day like this, but — 
well, he seemed pleased to do it. Said he'd be down 
in a little while." He sank once more into the chair 
and lighting the cigar, took one or two ebullient 
puffs, after which he said nonchalantly, " Now you 
girls run along and make up that basket. I'll stay 
here and smoke." 

Shortly after four Hugh arrived. He came into 
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the parlor without removing his overcoat, for he had 
no special desire to make an extended visit with the 
Colstons. 

" Of course, I may not be able to get in,'' he said, 
glancing at the basket enshrined on the top of the 
baby grand. *^ You see, Christmas Day she spends 
alone. She has people coming there every other day 
in the year and so that day she locks her door and 
devotes to herself." He smiled at the audible won- 
derment his words produced and secretly rejoiced 
that he could tell them this fabrication with such a 
straight face. 

*^ Isn't that a quaint idea ! " exclaimed Mrs. Col- 
ston with a wag of her head. " Most folks would 
want company on Christmas Day." 

" What you say sounds very odd, Hughie," spoke 
up Mrs. Battersby. " To-day, just as I was coming 
out, I saw some one going in her gate." 

"Are you sure?" Hugh swung around on his 
heel and faced her. 

" I saw it with my own eyes." 

" Man or woman? " 

" A man." 

" D'you know who it was? " 

" Now that I can't say. It was a gentleman, 
though. His back was turned toward me. As I 
remember it, he just turned the knob and walked in." 

Hugh shrugged and walked across to the piano 
with the resigned air of one who sees no use in dis- 
cussing the matter further. In fact, he felt that he 
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had discussed the matter with these gossips entirely 
too far as it was. 

" Oh, I*m sure she will let you in/' said Mrs. Col- 
ston encouragingly. "At least you can try.'' 

" Oh, yes, madam." 

" Why, Hughie, some one is coming out of there 
now ! " It was Alethea who spoke. During the con- 
versation she had stepped to the front window and 
was peering through the wreath and the frosted 
pane. " Surely, why, why, it looks like Dr. Decker. 
Yes, it is!" 

Three strides and Hugh was at the window. 
There could be no doubt of it — the man was Dr. 
Decker. He turned from the window and met their 
questioning gaze. 

"He operated on her, didn't he?" put in Mrs. 
Battersby. 

Hugh nodded. 

" I wonder then if she can be sick? " 

Mrs. Colston's conjecture was cut short by Hugh's 
dismissory wave. " Oh, no, she can't be sick. She 
was perfectly well last evening. No, indeed, he's 
just happened in to wish her a Merry Christmas, I 
suppose." 

He was not supposing anything of the kind, how- 
ever; in fact, he might have drawn some hasty con- 
clusions right there on the spot had not Mr. Colston 
added to the information : " No, she's not sick. I 
saw her out sweeping the doorstep this morning." 

In a half dazed fashion, Hugh returned to the 
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piano, and slipping his arm into the basket, started 
for the door. 

^^ And whom shall I say this is from? " he asked, 
turning around. 

"From all of us, with our best wishes," replied 
Mrs. Colston. ". . . and Hughie ! " She pattered 
across the floor and whispered in his ear. " Tell her 
that Mr. Colston and I send our very best Christmas 
greetings. If she is sick, be sure to come back and 
tell us.'* 

He promised that he would, and slowly left the 
house, though the incongruity of his breaking in on 
Kitty's one joyous day with greetings from the Col- 
ston's appealed to his sense of humor and he came 
near laughing before the door had closed. 

Once outside, however, he was face to face with the 
problem of what all these sudden transitions at No. 
35 meant. Luckily he had time to think: the snow 
was banked so high along Linden Avenue that he 
was obliged to go halfway down the block before he 
found a crossing, and in that time he tried to 
straighten out the tangled web of ideas which pre- 
sented itself before him. 

Could she be sick? Or was the man Dr. Decker? 
Thus it resolved itself finally. And though he strove 
to clear away the cloud of mystery, he was still as 
much at sea when he approached the gate as he had 
been when he left the Colstons. 

Never had he felt such trepidation on entering that 
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place, never since that first day when he had returned 
Davie and been told to rid his vocabulary of the 
" impardonably weak word * got.' " He set the bas- 
ket down on the doorstep and for a moment surveyed 
the front of the house. He felt little more than 
criminal in standing there. Yet he knew^. that tiie 
eyes of that party across the street were fixed upon 
him. He could hear their bated-breath whispers, 
their conjectures, their sickly platitudes. He was 
also aware that Kitty Flint had not the sli^test 
idea of his coming. 

The shutters were locked tight both upstairs and 
down. Not a sign of life was evident. True, the 
doorstep had been swept, but such footprints as were 
visible looked as though a number of persons had 
tramped thereon. 

Had the man come and gone, he wondered. Was 
that man Dr. Decker? Or was she ill? No, were 
she sick, he would not have left. Moreover, had she 
been ill he would have carried his medicine grip, and 
he had had nothing in his hand when he left the 
house. 

Suddenly he became conscious of those watchers 
across the way. He stretched out a hand and 
gripped the doorknob. Beneath a twist, it turned 
completely around. He gave the panel a slight 
push. The door slowly swimg open. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Wherein^ after wandering through an empty house^ Hugh 
finds the right door at last — and enters. 

• 

HAVING closed the door softly behind him, 
Hugh set the basket down on the long seat 
in the hallway and slipped out of his overcoat. Not 
a single movement of his thus far would have been 
audible ten paces away. For an almost interminable 
time he stood there braced firmly, mapping out a 
course of action. His pose was that of one who 
expects sudden attack. And yet the sensation which 
oppressed him could not have been called fear. It 
wasn't the fear of physical violence, but the dread 
of sudden revelation, of unexpected, appalling dis- 
covery. Meantime he must calm his nerves. 

This much was certain: he must not be seen first. 
He must see Miss Kitty first. He dreaded the out- 
come should she suddenly step into that hall and find 
him eavesdropping there. What would he say? 
What could he say? No, he must see her first, let 
her bear the blow of unheralded approach. After 
that all would be well, for had he not the basket as 
an excuse? 

When Mr. Colston had telephoned to him that 
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afternoon, he had fairly leapt at the opportunity 
of going to Miss Kitty's house. All day long had he 
been haunted by the thought that she was there with 
that man, that unknown person whom she awaited 
from year to year, upon whose coming she lived 
throughout the other days, and who, when he came, 
was the royal wooer of her queenly soul. 

A glance into the front parlor showed no one 
there. The room bad been cleaned that day, how- 
ever, for the floor was swept and new candles re- 
placed the guttered ones of the night before. More- 
over, a fresh fire had been laid. The logs fumed and 
smoked dully, but no flame flickered from them. 
Everything seemed to be suffering from a depres- 
sion. A pall seemed to hang over the house. He 
stepped softly to the window and looked down the 
yard. Snow covered it like a vast unrumpled sheet 
save where, down one side, had been dug a path to 
the bam that she had evidently cut. Sunny Jim 
and Rocket were cavorting in the snow beneath the 
dwarf horsechestnut tree, and farther down the path 
strutted a guinea hen. For some time Hugh lin- 
gered, his elbows on the sill, expecting to see Miss 
Kitty come out of the bam. She did not appear, 
however, and finally, he was forced to acknowledge 
the conclusion that she must be in the house. 

He tiptoed back to the hall and along it to the 
dining-room. She was not there. Nor was she in 
the kitchen. He hastily returned to the hall and 
stopped at the foot of the crooked stairs to marshal 
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all his thoughts. Undoubtedly she was upstairs, per- 
haps in the library. Now, should he make a noise 
and apprize her of his approach? No, he must see 
her first. He had entered the house surreptitiously, 
and he could not afford to be discovered. 

The third step, he knew, creaked if trodden on in 
the middle. With a hand against the opposite wall, 
he gingerly mounted step by step until he had come 
to the landing where the stairs divided, one part 
turning off to the library, the other going on up to 
the hallway alongside her bedroom. As he bent to 
mount the landing, he cast a swift sidelong glance 
into the library. It was empty. She could now 
be in only one of two places : her bedroom or the gar- 
ret. The latter could not be reached without mak- 
ing a noise, for the top stairs were unsufferably 
creaky as were the garret floor boards. He lis- 
tened for some movement overhead ; none came. The 
search was narrowed down to the bedroom. 

He knew not what impelled his feet, but the next 
moment, he found himself before the closed door of 
her bedroom and trembling violently. Not a sound 
came from within the room. As he stared blankly 
at the panels there crept over him a realization of 
what he was doing. By what right was he there? 
It was her bedroom, her private chamber. How 
dare he stand there? What if she should suddenly 
fling opeii the door? What if . . .? His brain 
bade him move, move quickly; but his muscles re- 
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fused to obey. He tried to lift his feet — at least 
he thought he was trying — only to find them par- 
alyzed and himself rooted to the spot. His fingers 
clenched by his side. A chill current played up and 
down his back relentlessly. By turns he went hot 
and cold and cold and hot, and the throbbing of his 
heart seemed to shake his whole body. He began to 
ache, to sway, to weaken. He must open that door ! 

The hand that crept out from his side trembled 
as it neared the knob. He stepped closer. Then, 
with a sudden surge of strength, he turned the knob, 
flung back the door, and caught himself, his back 
against it. In a glance he saw all. 

Lying full length on the bed was Kitty Flint. She 
was dressed in the yellow silken gown of the evening 
before, dressed just as she had been when she sang 
" My True Love,'' save that the little satin slippers 
now rested side by side on the foot of the bed. Upon 
her breast her hands were folded, the interlocking 
fingers tucked beneath a spray of the lace fichu. In 
the dull light from the garden window, her face had 
the pallor of marble. 

A great sob began to creep up his throat. He 
strove to choke it. As he squared his jaw he caught 
sight of a dark patch on the other farther side of 
the bed. Or was it a patch? Could it be some one? 
At that moment he lost control of his foothold, the 
door slipped away from his reach. With a thud it 
slammed as he crashed back against it. 
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The dark patch began to move. Slowly over the 
foot of the bed appeared a head, then a forehead, 
then a face. 

^^ Daddy ! " he gasped, and flinging back his arms, 
fell against the wall. ... 

As lightning, flashing across a darkened sky, 
reveals the enshrouded countryside, into Hugh's 
mind flashed the truth of those Christmas Days — 
she believed that he came — in spirit ! — and the man 
was none other than his father, who stood by the bed, 
a figure of utter self-abasement. Hugh swept with 
a glance the blanched countenance before him. It 
was the face of one who has looked upon death and 
been affrighted. 

" No ; I never came," the ghostly voice broke out. 
^* I left her . . . and never came back. She, she 
. . ." His hand twitched toward the bed. ". . . 
she only believed that I came back. I ... I did 
all that I could. She loved deeper than I.*' 

Slowly Mr. Lincoln's head nodded as though in 
resignation to inexorable fate. 

Hugh had never seen his father so completely 
crushed, so completely conquered and brought low. 
And this crumbling of his iron self-command was all 
the more painful to witness, since never before had 
Hugh seen it even shaken in the slightest degree. A 
tide of pity surged up within him. He strove to 
reach out a hand, but it would not move. 

** She was a mother to me. Dad,'* he said finally, 
pride ringing in his voice. 
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** Yes ; she was to you a better mother than I have 
been a father. ... I tried to do my part ; I bought 
the place, but . . .'^ He opened helpless palms, 
". . . but what good is it without her? *' 

" Then it is all over? '' 

Mr. Lincoln nodded. " She died in my arms . . . 
we were downstairs. ... I came in without ringing 
the bell and she was standing there in the hall- 
way . . . she saw me, and gave a little cry and 
threw herself into my arms ... I bent over and 
kissed her . . • she murmured something about a 
door that no man could shut . . . and then she was 
dead.'* His voice, faint at the beginning, gathered 
strength as it proceeded and now rang clear. " Her 
body could not meet the uplift of her spirit, my boy. 
Her heart burst, the doctor says, from some great 
shock of sorrow — or of joy . . ." 

Trembling, he lifted his arms. Hugh stumbled 
blindly forward and fell into their embrace. The 
gulf of the years was spanned. 



THE END 
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